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INTRODUCTION. 


A FTER the many publications upon 
equeſtrian ſubjects, it may appear to ſome 
rather extraordinary that matter either new, 
nfrufive, or entertaining, can be produced 
t excite the ſerious attention cven of thoſe, 
who are the moſt curious in their particular 
ſtuds and different appropriations; but ſuch 
admiration will as readily ſubſide, upon a 
retroſpective alluſion to the original motives 
of the various writers, the almoſt unli- 
mited extent of the ſubject, the conſtantly 
encreaſing eſtimation of the object treated 


on, and the conſignment to perpetual 0b- 
0 liuion 


> pm - 


w INTRODUCTION. 


{roron of many literary productions, (un- 90 
| fortunately for their authors) ſo ſoon as they rab 
z were brought to the teſt of public inveſtiga. 
= - tion. 


The Gentleman's Stable Directory having, 
by the unprecedented rapidity of its circulation 
through ten large editions, and the acknqs. 

| ledged utility of its inſtructions, in a great de- 
gree ſuperſeded former productions, and eſta- 
bliſhed the profeſſional reputation of the wri 
ter; it will be hardly conſidered a mark 
22 preſumption, that (under the flattering in- 
fluence of popularity) the fame pen ſhould 
ence more aſpire to the hope of applauſe, f in 
his defire to extend the ſyſtem of manage- 
ment to a degree of conſiſtency hitherto un- 


deſcribed by any one of the numerous authors 
who have preceded him, upon the ſame or ſ- 
nitar ſubjects. 
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So far as HEALTH and CONDITION are pre- 
ferable to dyJeaſe, fo much more deſirable 
maſt FREVENTION ever prove to the neceſ- 
fity of care. The purport of the preſent un- 
&rtaking will, therefore, be found appertain- 
ing much more to ſuch parts of ſtabularian 
diſcipline, as come under the diſtinction of 
xoVELTY, and not treated on in a direct 
ud, than at all applicable to the inveſtiga- 
tion or cure of diſeaſe; unleſs in occaſional 
alluſions, or medical references, evidently 
hanching from the ſubject, and tending to 
corroborate and improve the intentional uni- 
formity of the whole. It being the predominant 
viſh of the writer, to render this publication 
ſuch kind of collateral appendage to TRR 
SarLE DIRECTORY, as may conſtitute, 12 
bh, a complete chain of uſeful and enter- 
taining inſtruction for the improvement of 
the ſpecies ; their management in Hic Ec or 
bealth, the field or ftable, including, under 
diſtin 
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viii INTRODUCTION. | 
diſtin heads, ſuch acts from experience and 
inferences from nature, as will, the author 
earneſtly induced to hope, procure him thy 
approbation of thoſe, by the ſanction of whoſe 
extenſive patronage he has been already { 


very highly honoured, 


THE 


MODERN SYSTEM 
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ROM its general magnitude, prevalent faſhion, and 
reat utility, is certainly entitled to precede every other 
fubjec, upon which we ſhall have occaſion to enlarge, in 
the courſe of the work before us; and will afford ample 
opportunity to introduce ſuch remarks and inſtructions, as 
may evidently tend to improve what is now become ſo uni- 
verſal, that 4 world at large, either in pleaſure, agriculture, 
or commerce, ſeem intereſted in its ſucceſs, Previous to em- 
barkation in ſo extenſive a field for inveſtigation, it may 
be applicable to obſerve, that whatever opinions may be pro- 
— — as matters of recommendation, they are not to be 
conſidered the deluſive effet of ſpeculative rumination, 
but the reſult of long perſonal experience and attentive ob- 
ſervation among horſes in my own poſſeſſion, from brood 
mares and colts to every deſcription, whether for the Tutf, 
Field, Road, or Draft. 

Although ſome of the ſubjects upon which we proceed 
to treat, may have been ſlightly mentioned by writers who 
have gone before us, it is generally known to have been in 
o ſuperficial and unconnected a way, that little information 
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or inſtruction could be at all gleaned from their endeavours; 
a few looſe hints upon each having been digreſſively obtru- 
ded, or indiſcriminately introduced, amidit topics to which 


they did not bear the leaſt alluſion, and from whence con- 


cluſions of the ſmalleſt utility could never be drawn, 

| Theſe errors it has been the principal deſign to correct, 
by reducing to diſtin9 heads all ſuch obſervations and re- 
marks as conſtitute the body of the work, and are intended 
as incentives to general improvement upon the great variety 
of ſubjects we ſhall endeavour to eontract into one regular 
and uniform point of view, with as little reference to, or 
animadverſion upon others, as the nature of ſuch publica- 
tion will admit. 

So much has been ſaid upon the origin, inveſtigation 
and cure of diſeaſe, in our former volume of The Stable Di- 
red lory, that we ſhall advert as little as poſſible to medical 
eonſiderations, untefs where from new occaſions, or recent 
diſcoveries, they become intimately and unavoidably con- 
need with the ſubject under diſcuſſion, as will probably 


prove the caſe with ſome few heads, before we arrive at 


the goal of our undertaking. | 
* BREEDING, though a ſubject. of palpable importance to 
the improvement of this moſt uſeful animal, feems to have 
received leſs aſſiſtance from literary exertion than any other 
that has ever attracted the time or attention of thoſe natu- 
raliſts, who have in «ther reſpects contributed largely to the 
advantage and entertainment of the public. This aſſertion, 
generally conſidered, has one ſtriking exception in the pe- 
culiar and conſtantly enereaſing circumſpe&ion, to im- 
prove (if poſſible) what abſolutely appears to have already 
reached the very ſummit of perfection: It will be readily 
conceived I aflude to the almoſt incredible care and atten- 
tion beſtowed upon the breed and management of our blend 
ferſes for the turf, at this moment eſteemed equal (if not 
ſuperior) in ſpeed, bottom, and diſcipline to any other in the 
known world, particularly ſince the faſhionable rage for 
Aradians has ſo gradually dechned. | 
Perſonal emulation amongſt ſome of the firſt character: 
in the three kingdoms for near a century paſt (with the 
moſt unremitting perſeverance and practical experience of 
the ſubordinate claſſes, upon the advantageous croſſes in 
Blond, bone, ſhape, make, and ſtrength) has rendered Nxw- 
MARKET not only the firſt feat of Equeſtrian celebrity, but 
„ te 
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BREEDING: 3 
to a breeder and ſportſman, one of the molt enchanting ſcenes 
the univerſe has to produce. This part of the ſpecies hav- 
ing, under ſuch accumulated power aiid induſtry, attained 
the very pinnacle of pre-eminerice, nothing can be intro- 
duced to breeders of ſuch nice diſtinction, that will poſſi- 
bly add weight, or give force to ſo complete a ſyſtem of 
unſullied perfection: As it is, however, generally admitted 
this ſyſtematic knowledge is by no means univerſal, ſuch 
uſeful remarks and appertaining obſervations will be occaſi- 
onally introduced under this head, as will afford uſeful in- 
teligenee or inſtruction to thoſe who have commenced 
breeders, without adverting to the qualifications or advan- 
tages abſolutely requiſite for the fucceſiful management 
of a breeding ſtud. : 3 | 

Taking leave for the preſent of blood, pedigree, and faſhion, 
we advert to the very capital breed of real Engliſh hunters, 


and beautiful draft and carriage horſes, for which the coun- 


ties of York, Leiceſter, Lincoln, and Northamptaii ate fo deſerv- 
edly famous; they are certainly entitled to take the lead of 
every other county in the kingdom, not more in the care 
and ſupetiority-of their breed, than the cotiſiſtenty of their 
proceedings to improve it. This preference, ſo generally 
known and univerſally admitted, will create no ſurpriſe, 
when we recollect how admirably gifted by nature thoſe 
counties are with requiſite advantages, that other parts of 
England have not to boaſt ; nor can they, from locality of 
ſituation, ever obtain. 

Situate as the inhabitants are for theſe conveniences, they 
have conſequently dedicated more tinie and attention to the 
improvement of the ſpecies in general, for the purpoſes « 
emolument, than the natives of moſt other counties, whers 
the attempt (however judiciouſly made) beeotnes in ſome 
degree abortive, not _ in reſpect to the deceptive expec- 
tation of profit, but a certain degeneracy from ſuch Hetero- 
geneout wnions (if J may be allowed the expreflion) as will be 
hereafter more clearly explained. 

Cuſtoms and opiniotis upon this ſubject are both local and 
numerous, notwithitanding which they are frequently ſub- 
ſervient to exigenee of circumſtances, and become produc- 
tive of a propagation ealculared for little more than a con- 
ſumption of food, without a ſingle prominent or diſtinguiſh- 
ing mark of blood, ſtrength, or utility. 

There are many ſubſtantial reaſons to be adduced, why 
the breeders of the _—_ counties exceed all other * 
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3 BREEDING. 
of England, in the con/i/tency, flrength, faſbion, and ſymmetry 


of their ſtock ;; for excluſive of their natural advantages of 
the moſt luxuriant paſture, and temperate climate for ſuch 
purpoſe, they are rigidly attentive to every component mi- 
nutiæ of the whole; not only to the ſhape, make, bone, 
ſtrength, and uniformity of both fre and dam, but likewiſe 
to hereditary defects, blemiſhes, and deformities, rejecting 
every probability of ain or injury, divefted of the paltry 
penuriaus conſiderations by which the conduct of many ate 
regulated, who have been breeding a!l their lives, without 
the ſatisfaction of having ever once had a horſe or mare of 
figure, faſhion, or value in their poſſeſſion. | 

This is a fact ſo clearly eſtabliſned, it will come home to 
the remembrance of every reader, when taking a ment! 
ſurvey of his rural neighbours, amongſt whom he will per. 
fectly recolleQ ſome one or more ſo invincibly attached to 
the merits of a blind ſtallian, or the virtues of his own ſpider. 
legged mare, that deſtitute of judgment, and deaf to remon- 
ſtrance, he ranks (in imagination) the produce @ prodigy even 
in embryo, and proceeds regularly, year after year, encreafing 
the number, without a ſingle addition to the improvement 
of the ſpecies. | 

Theſe are the kind of Hypothetical breeders, (and great 
plenty there are) who calculate doubly in error, by calculat- 
ing upon profit, without a ſingle contingent reflection upon 

19%; ridiculouſly ſuppoſing a mare in foal, or after delivery, 
can ſupport her own frame, and that of her offspring, up- 
on l/s food than any other horſe or mare in conſtant work; 
and begin breeding under an idea that it will be attendet 
with little or no expence : Thus totally inadequate (or indif- 
ferent) to the generation of fleſb, blood and bene by the effect 
of nutrition, they penuriouſly and inhumanly adopt a kind 
of temporary poverty, and after a year of two of artificial 
famine ſeem greatly ſurpriſed, that air and exerciſe alone 
have not produced a colt, or filly, of equal ſize, ſtrength, and 
perſeclian, with thoſe who have omitted no one expend: 
or neceſſary acquiſition, that could in the leaſt contribute 
to the formation of points ſo very deſirable, in objects of 
ſuch tedious expeQation, and no little anxiety, before their 
merits or deficiencies could be at all ſatisfactorily aſcertainec. 
To avoid the accuſation or even ſuſpicion of intentional te- 
petition, the uni 1formed reader is referred for an inveſtiga- 


tion of nutriment, its proceſs and effects, to Vol. I. of 1h? 
| STAELL 
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Sra8LE DIRECTORY, under the articles of feeding, ſur- 
ſit and mange, where he may collect every information he 
can poſſibly require upon the ſubject. | 

Thoſe who ſucceed beſt, and render the buſineſs of breed- 
ing a matter of emolument, are evidently gentlemen, graziers 
or farmers, who adhere cloſely to the plan of producing a 
ditia&t ſtock for either the turf, field, or draft, by a direct 
ſyſtematic union of the requiſite qualifications in both fire 
and dam, without falling into the erroneous opinion of form- 
ing an excellent kunter Fam a blood horſe and cart mare; 
with ſimilar changes eternally ringing by thoſe who fall into 
the egregious miſtake, of expecting that an equal partition 
of qualities from both fire and dam, will be fo critically 
blended, as to conſtitute a medium exadtly between both, when 
every judicious obſerver will be enabled to corroborate the 
opinion, that the event frequently proves the error and de- 
monſtrates a palpable degeneracy from even the worff of the 
t . 

Theſe are the kinds of connection I have before termed 
heterogeneous, upon experimental conviction, in ſuch pro- 
pagation; the natural ſluggiſhneſs and inactivity of the old 
Engliſh draft horſe, whether it be in fire or dam, generally 
predominates in the offspring, conſtituting an object of 
ciſappointment where ſo much improvement was expected 
by the croſs, I believe (without adverting to memory) that 
in a number of years paſt, I may boldly venture to aſfirm, 


ba | could number at leaſt twenty within the extenſive circle 
P of my own acquaintance, who full of expectation, and 
Tr certain of ſucceſs, (in oppoſition to every perſuaſion) po- 
f. fiively believed they ſhould produce ſtrong boney hunters 
a of figure, faſhion, ſpeed, and ſtrength in this way, when 
id Trax, the expoſitor of all doubts, has at length reduced 
af the conjeQture to a certainty; and after waiting four or five 
* vears for the fruit of their expect ation to attain perfection, 
0 the prodigy has been una voidably doomed to the drudgery of 
6 2 butcher's tray, or the market cart of ſome induſtrious 
4 mechanic. 

f To this deſcription of breeders, who are continually pro- 
I moting the propagation of the ſpecies, without a ſingle 
1 conſiſtent idea, or relative conſideration to the neceſſary 
x requiſites of country and keep, or qualifications of fire and 
. dan, (with an additional prepoſſeſſion in favour of certain 
1 ridieulous croſſes) are we indebted for the infinity of horfes 


annually 


U 
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annually produced in almoſt every (improper) part of the 
kingdom, that from want of thape, make, bone, ſize, and 
ſtrength are of no proportional value to the expenſe they 
have occaſioned ; they can paſs under no diſtin& denoming. 
tion, are applicable to no particular purpoſe, but become 
an expenſive burden to the owners, who, too frequently 
fond of their own production, fix an imaginary value upon 
their imperfetlions, and year after year permit them to con- 
ſume food and fodder that might evidently be appropriated 
to ſervices of much greater public utility and private emo. 
lument. | 
To the conſtant increafe of horſes that are of itt] or n 
value, may be attributed, in a collateral degree, the alarm. 
ing advance in almoſt every neceſſary of life where the in- 
digent and neceſſitous are moſtly intereſted without excep- 
tion: But as the introduction of minute calculations to de- 
mon ſtrate the fact, would be digreſſing from the ſubje& 
before us, I ſhall only refer the attention of the curious 
reader for a moment, to a comparative reflection upon the 
incredible conſumptjon of paſturage in ſummer, and corn 
with hay in winter, that might through other channels be 
. much more adapted to the promotion of a general good. 
After the remarks hitherto introduced upon the incon- 


ſiſtency and very faſbionable abſurdity, of even attempting 


to breed horſes in ſuch parts ef the kingdom as are but ill 

adapted to the purpoſe, whether from the hilly ſtate of the 

country, the infertility of the foil, want of luxuriance in 

the paſture, or many other concomitant obſtacles, (totally 
pnattended to by the parties concerned) it becomes perfectly 

applicable, to revert once more to the frequent and incon- 

ſiderate practice of uniting horſes and mares, with nn 

joint hereditary blemiſh or defect that can render the oft- 
ſpring unpromiſing ; without a ſingle perfection, or en- 
couraging ray of expectation, to conſtitute a junction of 
Points, poſſibly tending in the leaſt to form à produce even 
tolerably adequate to the particular purpoſe for which it 
may be intended, when at a proper age it is brought into 
uſe, Suck breeders ſeldom pay the leaſt attention to merits, 
tempers, vices, conſlitutional blemiſhes, or hereditary defects of 
either fire or dam; the grand and leading object is, to obtain 
2 horſe or mare of their © own breed:” in that happy thought 
alone is to conſiſt their perſection, and in ſuch expanded 
idea is buried every juſt or relative conſideration. 
| Ie Predominant 
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Predominant reaſons are by no means wanting to eluci- 
date this ſtrange and invincible infatuation ; for penury in 
ſome, abſolute inadvyertency in others, and palpable indo- 
lence 1n the remaining claſs, effe& the annual increaſe to a 
certainty 3 the ſame unaccountable prejudice that prompts 
them to commence breeders, without a conſiſtent qualifica- 
tion in Arſe or mare, influences them alſo to reſerve a colt 
of ſuch breed to perform the office of STaLLion, in the 


vicinity of their own reſidence, that the abſurdity began by 


themſelves may be perſevered in by others: This prodigy, 
with all his imperfections, is permitted to cover gratis, or 
for a trifling pecuniary conſideration to the ſervant, (as a 
complete gratification of the owner's ambition in breeding) 
and proving a local convenience, is readily embraced by the 
inactive claſſes before deſcribed, while others of more pra- 
dence, ſpirit, emulation, or conſiſtency of conduct, will ra- 
ther ſend a mare fifty miles, and encounter any conſequent 
expenſe, to obtain a horſe whoſe ſhape, make, bone, 
ſtrength, and action are calculated to correſpond with the 


dam, promiſing to produce a colt or filly, adequate in figure 
and value to the purpoſe originally intended. | 


Notwithſtanding theſe neceſſary precautions, the long 
ſtanding adage of there being © no one rule without an ex- 
ception,” is ſometimes verified; and this even in the firſt 
blood fluds in the kingdom, where the ſtricteſt attention to 
every conſonant point is ſo rigidly perſevered in, that the 
feaſt deviation from ſymmetry, ſpeed and perfection could 
hardly be believed, did not the reſult ſo clearly demonltrate 
the frequency of the fact. 7 

Extraordinary as ſuch circumſtance may appear, it is cer- 
tainly true that many of the moſt capital runners, when 
they have become ſtallions, ſeldom or ever begot a winner, 
though the mares have been ſelected with the greateſt care 
as objects of equal perfection. "Theſe remain among the 
abſtruſe receſſes of nature that will, perhaps, ever continue 
unexplained; we may therefore patiently adopt a ſuppoſition 
as a ſubſtitute for diſcovery, preſuming, * fo far ſhall ye 
go, and na farther,” is all that can be advanced in elucida- 
tion of the ſubject. 

In corroboration of this well-authenticated aſſertion, great 
numbers might be particularized of the preſent day, where 
the progeny have degenerated in almoſt every point from 


fire and dam; but the rapid ſucceſſion of one capital horſe 
| | upon 
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upon another, (ſeaſon after ſeaſon) would render the name, 
of ſuch as might now be mentioned, a matter of oblivion to 
future readers, and prove to them little or nothing of an 
2 we wiſh to eſtabliſh beyond the power of contra. 
dition. | 

So much chance appertains to the act of breeding for the 
Turf, that one lucky get very frequently conftitutes a St at. 
LIoN of FASHION, to which the rage of future ſeaſons 
becomes incredibly ſubſervient ; innumerable inſtances might 
be quoted in proof of this ſporting creduiity, but we will 
contract the number to ſuch only as are too eminent in 
their ſtock ever fo be forgotten, ſo long as the pedigrees of 
5 great, great, great, great, great grand dams and grand- 
fires” ſhall be tranſmitted to poſterity. 

It is now within the memory of hundreds upon the turf, 
that old Morſe (a moſt capital runner of his time) covered 
in Windſor Foreſt and its neighbourhood, a very great 
number of mares ſo low as half a guinea each, but upon 
the production of EcLirse, (a horſe whoſe almoſt unpre- 
cedented qualifications and performances will in all probabi- 
lity never be forgotten) his price was enhanced to fifty gui- 
neas, and that only for a certain number in the ſeaſon, out 
of which (though much advanoed in years) he produced 
many winners, when the ſelection of mares became ſo much 
in his favour. | | 

Such fluctuation of popularity ſtil] depends upon the un- 


_ certainty of events, an additional proof of which deſerves 


to be recorded as worthy the attention of ſportſmen to whom 
it is not very generally known, though too well authen- 
ticated to admit eyen a ſhadow of doubt, and reduces to a 
certainty the former obſervation, that Chance alone is 
often entitled to the merit ſo conſtantly attributed to judg- 
ment and penetration. | 

The dam of Eclipſe having been covered in that ſeaſon 
by both SHAKESPEARE and MARsxX, it remained a matter 
of doubr for ſome days with his late Roval Highneſs the 
Duke of Cumberland and his ſtud groom, to which the colt 
ſhould be aſcribed; however, the time of the mare's bring- 
ing forth (during the great Fclipſe) coming neareſt to the 
day ſhe was booked to have been covered by Marſt, to him 
was attributed the diſtinguiſhed honour of getting one of 
the firſt horſes in the known world; whoſe ſtrength, power 


and ſpeed were fo great, that he with eaſe double-drflanced 


the moſt capital horſes when running with twelve ſtone = 
| the 
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the king's plate, and afterwards walked over moſt of the 
king's plate courſes in the kingdom, The doubt reſpecting 
his ſire having been thus removed, with at leaſt an apparent 
degree of preciſion, it = naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
been decided with the ſtricteſt juſtice z but had ſuch doubt 
{ill exiſted upon his own pedigree, the ſuperiority of his qua- 
lifcations would have appeared in his produce, he having 
proved the fire of a moſt wonderful progeny in Mercury, 
Meteor, Soldier, Gunpywder, King Fergus, Dungannon, Bawdrow, 
Tupiter, Vertumnus, and many others too numerous to recite, 
whoſe blood (in ſo great a variety of branches) will na doubt 
de continued with faſhionable croſſes to the end of time. 

It is hardly poſſible for one little acquainted with the 
cuſtoms 2nd manners of the turf to conceive, how the de- 
ciſion of a ſingle match or ſweepſtakes alters the proper- 
ties and value of a ſtallion, whoſe reputation is placed (in 
blood and performance) upon the ſummit of eminence ; for 
ſhould ſome of the firſt of his get that ſtart cortunately be- 
come winners, ſuch circumſtance inſtantly enhances his ſu- 
periority to a degree of enthuſiaſm, and more buſineſs being 
marked out for him in the act of procreation than nature 
is equal to, his number of mares are conſequently limited, 
and he becomes immediately an object of great annual emo- 
lument, ſeveral inſtances having occurred in the laſt twenty 
years, where different ſtallions have produced to their owners 
hve and twenty hundred pounds in ene ſeafen, 

But in this ſtate of acknowledged excellence and fuperio- 
rity, they are ſtill ſubje& to the verſatility of chance, and 
one * unjucky ſtep for ever damm their fame; for two or 
three of his get being beat at a ſubſequent Newmarket 
meeting, the victorious fire ſoon ſuperſedes the favourite, 
who, falling into the back ground of the picture, glides 
imperceptibly to an almoſt total oblivion. In ſuch fluctua- 
tion or ſneceſſion, ſubmits the fame of an Hered to an Ecligſe, 
an Evergreen to a Sweetbriar, and a very long liſt of etceteras 
to thoſe reigning favourites of the preſent day Highflyer and 
Wewadpecker, the former of which having produced thirtyy 
nine winners of ninety-one capital prizes, and the latter 
ſeventeen winners of fifty-four, both in the year 1789 only, 
it will create no ſurpriſe that they at preſent enjoy, under 
the ſunſhine of popular influence, a more extenſive and 


* ſeraglio than any Arabian on earth has ever had to 


Having 
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Having ventured a few remarks upon what ] before termeg 
exceptions to general rules, or predominant opinions, it 
becomes perfectly conſiſtent to ſtrengthen a belief of ſuch 
poſſibilities, by the recital of a direQ contraſt within my 
own knowledge and perfect remembrance, of a gallows 
that never exceeded thirteen hands, though got by Maſh 
{who was a large horſe) out of a full ſized hackney mare in 

the neighbourhood of Windſor; as well as a very large, 
boney, handſome uſeful gelding full fifteen hands, out of « 
faney mare under twelve, that was bought of a troop of giphes 
near Baſingſtoke for a ſingle guinea. An enereaſed hiſt of 
ſuch inſtances might be eaſily formed and equally authen. 
ticated; but theſe are ſufficient to encounter the aſſertions 
of thoſe who ſeem firmly to believe the impraQicability of 
obtaining bene, ſize, or ſtrength, but from horſes and mare; 
of ſuch ſize and bone only; and although it is certainly 
right to admit the probability of deviation from fire and 
dam in ſuch caſes, yet the minute inveſtigation of cauſes 
muſt lead us into a Feld of phyſical reaſoning, and anato- 
mical diſquiſition, that would prove in general reading too 
remote and extenſive for the ſubject before us. 

There are, however, very juſt and fair reaſons to be ad- 
duced, why theſe contraſts fo frequenty occur in oppoſition 
to the eſtabliſhed notions of breeding, without at all advert- 
ing to an abſtruſe animadverſion upon the animalculz if 
ſemine maſculino,” the probable expanſion or contraction 
of the uterus, the act of generation, the crifts of concep- 
tion, the formation and growth of the foetus in embryo, 
with ather relative conſiderations that might very well ber 
ſerious and ſcientific inveſtigation, were we at all inclined 
to perplex by the introduction of conjectures calculated to 
promote the learned lucubrations of a certain ſociety, but 
little to entertain the members of a ſporting club at New- 
market, or to improve the different gradations of their 
numerous dependents. | | | 

The uncextainty of all human expectations being there- 
fore univerſally admitted, and ſich matters of opinion en) 
paſſed over as can never be brought to the deciſive teſt of 
infallibility; it is natural to conclude (notwithſtanding ſuch 
caſual deviations) much more may be expected in the pro- 
duce, from a diff coincidence of parts with an union ot 
ſtrength, ſhape and ſymmetry, than from any improper ot 


convenient connection founded only upon the /ecal * 
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of firs and dam, without a ſingle reference to their different 
natural blemiſhes, defects, iinperfections, or hereditary taints, 
of which many may be frequently diſcovered by care and 
the neceſſary circumſpection. 

After the introduction of ſuch remarks as evidently tend 
to conſtitute the neceſſary apology for, and prelude to the 
undertaking, it will be naturally expected I ſhould revert to 
inſtructions that become immediately worthy the attention 
of every young and inexperienced breeder, who feels a deſire 
to excel in his ſtock from the motive of emulation, amuſe- 
ment or emolument. It has been before hinted, that thoſe 
ſucceed beſt foy either who propagate the different kinds 
according to the diſtin& ſpecies of each, whether for the 
Turf, Field, or Draft, without deſcending to the adoption 
of croſſes in themſelves erroneous and ſeldom productive. 

In the preſent enormous price given for horſes of every 
denomination (univerſally ſaid and believed to be occaſioned 
by the conſtant and unprecedented exportation of our moſt 
raluable Engliſh breed) it is almoſt difficult to decide, which 
claſs contributes moſt to the profit of the breeder. I cannot, 
however, in my own opinion, heſitate a moment to pro- 
nounce the preference to have fallen upon thoſe that turn 
the ſooneſt into ſpecie: Of theſe, for inſtance, are the beſt 
bred blood ſloct, now in the higheſt and moſt incredible ſtate 
of cultivation; the common marketable prices of theſe, if 
of the firſt pedigrees, and brought to a promiſing ſize when 
yearlings, are one hundred and fifty guineas for-co/ts, and one 
hundred for flies, at which they paſs current, proyided they 
are croſſed in blood from any of the ſtallions whoſe celebrity 
ve have before had occaſion to mention, 

Without enlarging upon this ſort of ſporting ſpeculation, 
[ ſhall only obſerve, that under certain regulations and very 
nice diſtinction, with great care and unremitting attention, 
this may prove a much more profitable moge of breeding 


for thoſe who wiſh to aſcertain a fixed emolument, (without 


hazarding the loſs of a certainty in breaking, training, racing, 
Oc. ) as js the prudent practice of the moſt eminent dealer 
in the kingdom, who is annually agcumulating a very con- 
ſiderable fortune by the conſtant transfer of equeſtrian pro- 
perty in its infancy, rather than encounter the incredible 
expence and anxiety of a ſtud in training, the glorious un- 
certainty of the turf, the unbounded inſolence of the neceſ- 
lary dependents, and the immacylate purity of thoſe to whom 

| your 
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your honour and property muſt be eventually entruſted, ay 
wilt be more fully explained when the ſubject comes again 
under confideration, towards the ooncluſion of the work. 
Concluding, therefore, this claſs of breeders to derive 
the greateſt pecuniary advantage from their increaſe of 
ſtock, by converting it expeditiouſly into caſh with ſo little 
trouble, expence, and inconvenienoe, it is not matter of 
ſurpriſe that the rage for blood and pedigree ſhould he daily 
mecreafing, (and hkely to continue ſo) though the palpable 
effect of “ training en and training off,” annually diſſipates and 
reduces to humiliating indigence ſome of the moſt princely 
fortunes in this and the neighbouring kingdom of Ireland, 
where the thirit for equeſtrian pre-eminence is equal, if not 
er to our ow | 
The breed of horſes moſt profitable to the graziers and 
| breeders of Lincoln, Leiceſter, Northampton, and ſome 
few other counties, adapted by nature to the purpoſe, are 
probably the old Engliſh black. draft horſes, ſo remarkable 
for their bone, ſtrength, and hardineſs of conſtitution ; 


Theſe, from their great ſize, beauty and uniformity, become + 


to every curious obſerver, objects of ſingular attraction; 

their wonderful power in buſineſs renders them in general 
requeſt, and the breed is cultivated with the ſtricteſt atten, 

tion to correſponding points and perfections in both fire 

and dam, little inferior to the olaſs laft treated on. STAL» 

LtoNs of eminence in the above counties are eſtimated at 

very oonſiderable ſums, and frequently let out to cover from 

one hundred to two hundred guineas for the ſeaſon; the 

ſtock generally come into gentle uſe at two years old, or 

under, and when brought to a good ſize in proper time, 
frequently fetch from thirty to fifty guineas at two and three 

ears old. | | 

| Thoſe horſes paſſing under the denomination of hunters, 
but more particularly the common croffes for r2ad/ters and 
hacks, can by no means prove ſo generally profitable, when 
all contingencies are taken into oonſideration; the length 
of time they are obliged to be kept on hand and maintained, 
(till at leaſt four years old) with the unfavourable changes 
they may probably undergo before they can be brought to 
the ultimate market of emolument moſt applicable to their 
different qualifications, render the whole a matter of much 
greater uncertainty than with horſes of the preceding de- 
fgription; for the unavoidable difficultics of cutting, break- 
ing, 
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ing, backing, docking, and nicking, render them ſerious 
operations, the ſucceſs of which cannot be aſcertained wich- 
out encountering a chance of misfortune or failure to injure 
the ſubje ct and affect his value. 

Notwithſtanding theſe conſiderations are intended for 
general application, it muſt be remembered they will ever 
remain ſubject to the different degrees of ſucceſs, arifing 
from the variety of circumſtances already explained. Coun- 
ties, as I have before remarked, differ ſo very much in their 
ſituation and fertility for breeding, that many wall not pro- 
duce horſes of ſize, and the deſirable qualifications, at even 
treble their real value, when brought to the very higheſt 
market for diſpoſal: For it is a fact indiſputably certain, 


that nothing but a part of the kingdom remarkable for the 


abundance and luxuriance of its herbage, can ever produce 
ſtock of ſize and value to render breeding a matter of emo- 
lument ; the attempt, therefore, in unfavourable ſituations, 
muſt ever recoil upon the adventurer with additional diſap- 
pointment. 

Theſe obſervations, ſo immediately relative to the idea 
of profit and loſs, are by no means introduced to reſtrain 
or deter thoſe from the practice, who are ſo unavoidably 
circumſtanced in ſituatien, as to breed under ſuch diſadvan- 
tage from the, motive of amuſement fnly, where pecuniary 
compenſation is no way concerned or expected; it is, how- 
ever, to be preſumed, that occaſional references to the in- 
ſtructions hereafter inculcated, upon an extenſive ſcale for 
the improvement of ſtock in general (without again advert- 
ing to the ſuperiority that one part of the country enjoys 
over another) may contribute more to a gratification of their 
wiſhes, than to pay an implicit obedience to the effect of 
chance unaſſifted by any perſonal effort © to better the ex- 
ample.” | 

Previous to further diſcuſſion of the ſubject before us, it 
is worthy admiration in how many ways the animal pro- 
duction of the temperate region we enjoy has been enabled 
to demonſtrate its individual excellence over a ſimilar part 
of the creation, when tranſported from any other part of 
the globe. "This remark might be juſtified by a very ſlight 
comparative view of the different animals, whoſe abilities 
or power (according to their diſtin& qualihcations) have 
been purpoſely placed in competition with others to prove 
the inferiority ; one, however, comes immediately applica- 
bie to our peeſent deſign. Attempts have been repeat- 

edly 


- 
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edly made by very ſtrenuous advocates of the firſt eminend 
and property, to improve the breed of our own nation by 
the elaborate introduction and croſs of the moſt celebrates 
ARABIANS, carefully ſelected under important commiſſions, 
where expenſe and trouble proved only inferior confideras 
tions: But the trial afforded by time, and experience by ab- 
fervatien, have fully ſhewn the improbability of adding to 
the perfections of the true Engliſh blood horſes by the im- 
portation of theirs. | 
This rage for . e e with a croſs from the blood 
of Arabia, was near half a century paſt very faſbiomadly pre- 
dominant; but has ſo gradually deelined for the laſt twenty 
years, that they are held in no kind of eſtimation by any 
ſyſtematic ſportſman or breeder in the kingdom. The ori- 
ginal advantage expected in the croſs, was ſome addition 
in ſheed, even to out fleeteſt mares; this, when obtained, 
was totally connterafted by a want of bottom, for after re- 
peated trials, the moſt exact and diſintereſted, they were 
found incapable of keeping their rate for much more than a 
mile, and conſequently became of ſo little conſequence to 
a racing ſtud, that a ſhort time will, in all probability, render 
them of no other utility than to conſtitute part of the reti- 
nue in the triumphant return of an Eugliſb Nabob, or an 
addition to the sfirich, purcupine, and rhinaceros of ſome eo- 
centric collector of curioſities. 

Bracken has introduced a few judicious remarks upon 
the ſubject of breeding, but in his uſual way ſo perpetually 
interſperſed with inapplicable ſtories and ſtrange concluſions, 
that you are dragged through forty or fifty pages of extra- 
neous and digreſſive matter to be informed, that Spanking 
Roger, belonging to the late Sir Edmund Bacon, was a found 
| barrelled dirſe;” © that Mr. William Penry cured his ſtam- 
mering patients of that defect in ſpeech by purging ; that 
<« a mare belonging to Mr. T. Makin, of Preſeot, in Lan- 
eaſhire, run with her fore feet as wide as a barn door , yet 
ſhe ran as faſt as moſt of her ſize, which was all owing to 
bringing in her haunches quick, for © they muſt needs go when 
the devil drives; that an old woman can cure a wound as 
well as a ſurgeon ;” that “ phyſicians may, from their ig- 
norance, be conſidered a ſet of vile pick-pockets, almoſt as 
numerous as the caterpillars of the law; that he who fails 
with a bad wind had needs underſtand tacking about ; with 
2 great number of curious remarks, cqually thblime, _ 
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highly applicable to the ſubjeQ he was treating on; upon 
which he has introduced no new matter in any direct chain 
of connection, tending at all to enlighten the topic or im- 
prove the management, having literally taken up the buſi- 
neſs by way of amuſement, and laid it down preciſely where 
he found it. | 

We might here, with great ſeeming propriety, intro- 
duce a long liſt of inſtruclions, containing the ſhape, make, 
done, ſtrength, with all the variety of points neceſſary (or 
at leaſt likely) in horſe and mare, to conſtitute a progeny 
of promiſing perfections; but thoſe requiſites are ſo exten- 
ſiyely and accurately deſcribed between the twelfth and twen- 
tieth pages of The Gentleman's Stable Directory, Vol. I. 
and muſt be ſo nicely implanted in the mind and memoty 
& almoſt every ſportſman or breeder, that a repetition here 
might be candidly deemed entirely ſuperfluous, and con- 
{quently render us ſubject to an accuſation we wiſh moſt 
attentively to avoid. * | 

Such deſcription of points and qualifications ſtanding 
therefore riot only incontroverted, but in poſſeſſion of ge- 
neral aequieſcence, to the pages the juvenile or inexpert- 
enced enquirer is referred for any additional information he 
may wiſh to obtain; this reference being juſtiſied only upon 
the natural preſumption, that there will be very few pur- 
chaſers of the preſent work, but what are holders of the 
firſt Volume of the Stable DireQory likewiſe. | 

Having there ſo extenſively ſhewn what are the requi- 
ſites deſirable to obtain, we now proceed to explain what 
the defects are moſt neceſſary to be diſcovered in either fire 
or dam, that the poſſible retention of hereditary taints, de- 
felt, or defermities, may be the better avoided; for al- 
though it remains, and in afl probability evet will, a 


matter of ambiguity why an unblemiſhed horſe and mare 


may produce a colt or filly full of diſeaſe or deformity, it by 
no means follows that a diſeaſed or deformed fire and dam 
are equally likely to produce a progeny of perfection: 
This being unequivocally admitted, (as by every impartial 
inveſtigator of nature it certainly mult be) it will undoubt- 
edly prove an act of conſiſtency to evade ſo palpable a 
chance of diſappointment, by forming an union of pro- 


priety apparently calculated (from every external appear- 


ance) to tranſmit ſuch original purity to their produce. 


Ts 
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To effect this, the mare having been obtained corre, 
ponding in ſize, frame, bone, and ſtrength, with the wiſh 
of the breeder, and found upon accurate examination to 
be perfectiy free from the blemiſhes and defects ſo fre. 
quently mentioned, the chotoe of a fallion becomes the ob- 
iect of ſerious attention; in him ſhould be accumulated all 
the points and good qualities it is poſſible for a ſingle object 
to poſleſs, upon a proof exceeding all ſpeculation, (and 
this every obſervant naturaliſt will allow). that the produce, 
whether male or female, much more frequently acquires 
and retains the ſhape, make, marks, and diſpoſition of the 
fire than the dam; and although ſuch aſſertion may not 
obtain immediate credit with many, yet rigid obſervation 
has long ſince demonſtrated the fact, and juſtifies the great 
conſiſtency of rejecting /?allions with the leaſt appearance 
of diſeaſe, blemiſh, or bodily defect, indicating even the 
flighteſt probability of tranſmiſſion to the offspring. 

Suppoling a neighbouring ſlallion, and ſuch there gene- 
rally is in every part of the kingdom, to have great recom- 
mendation in fis favour, as to the matter of common en- 
quiry and faſhionable figure, it is ſtill neceſſary to deſcend 
to the minutiæ of ſymmetry in head, neck, , fare- 
hand, ribs, back, loins, joints, and paſterns, attending to a 
ſtrict uniformity in the ſhape, make, and texture of the 
very hoofs, and were it poſſible (which in almoſt every caſe 
it certainly is not) even to aſcertain the temper and diſpo- 
ſition of both fire and dam, rather than be acceſſary to 4 
procreation of vices or imperfections, that by a more ju- 
dicious election may be ſo eaſily avoided. 

After all that can poſſibly be written (and if it were pro- 
bable THAT ALL could be univerſally read) upon this ſub- 
ject, every reader poſſeſſing the power of free agency has 
ſtill the ptivilege to reject any opinion not perfeQtly coinci- 
dent with the plan he may have adopted, and to enjoy the 
uncontrolled right of perſevering in his own deciſion; but 
preſuming on the taſk I have undertaken, I conſcientiouſly 
recommend a proper examination to diſcover the ſtate ol 
the wind, ſpavins, curbs, tendency to cracks or greaſe, bad 
conformation of the feet, as corns, thruſh, long and nar- 
row heeled hoofs, either of all which, would furniſh ſuff- 
cient foundation to prejudice me againſt him as a ſn, 
however well I might be pleaſed with bis other moſt pro- 
miſing perteQions, | Thef 
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Theſe caſual blemiſhes or hereditary defects being care- 


fully avoided, we come to an enquiry of much greater con- 


' ſequence, the inattention to which has been productive of 


more diſappointment and vexation to the bcfore-deſcribed 
cla$ of unthinking breeders, than perhaps any other part 
of their inconſiſtency. Oppoſite opinions will always be 
the ſupport of two diſtin claſles, the right and the wreng 
for while one party aſlerts (trom experience and obſer- 
vation) the great hazard and certain danger of breeding 
from a blind /la/limn, the other, from innate obſtinacy or at- 
feed ſuperiority of penetration, is determined to encoun- 


| ter ſuch indiſeretion upon the heroic baſis of “ the more 


danger the more hdnour,” and in the event repentanitly 
diſcover the want of knowledge and prudence in themſelves 
they ſo exult ing ſy pre:ume to arraign in Coubting the judg- 
ment of others. | 

The introduction of new opinions as mere matter of 
ſpeenleticn, is a communication of juſt as much as amounts 
to within; ſuch conjectures, without the ſhew of reaſon 
to eſtabliſh an apparent diſcovery of the fro, would be 
gaining no ground in the cſtimation of public opinion, 
nor laying any juſt claim to credit for the reſponſibility ct 
our atſertions. Luckily, however, ſor the ſupport of the 


ſubject before us, acrumulated progs are by no means want- 


iog (even within the pale of my own. perſonal experience 
and conviction) to counteract oppoſite opinions, whether 
imbibed from prejudice, obſtinacy, or ignorance. 

Adverting again to what I fo lately admitted, the fo/Ft1- 
li of ſound ſires and mares producing a defective progeny ; 
and, dice verſa, that blind ſlalliant may ſometimes get colis 
with good evesz wet the chance, or rather, imprudence, 
of breeding from̃ ſuch had much better be avoided; as the 
ineontrovertible evidence I ſhall introduce, upon the folly 
of embarking in ſuch an expedition, (where the odds are 
entirely againſt the adventurer, without a ſingle point in 
his favour) muſt prove exactly ſimilar to playing at Aazerd 
with falſe dice, where you may etei}nelly loſe, but never can 
rife a evirmey, | 

It is likely theſe conſiderations may want proper weight 
with thoſe who diſplay a cont: mptuous ſmile of dilbehiet al 
the very idea of tranſmitting - hereditary blemiſhes or de- 
fects from ſire to ſon, as the reſult of Cynical oppeſition 
to the mere rational ſyſtem they adopt of annually breeding 


under every potſlible diſadvantage, in eonfitmation of ther 
Vor.. I. C | ioex- 
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inexperience : Þ ſhall therefore recommend to their ineredu- 
Itty a few inſtances, confirming as facis what may have been 
"hitherto conſidered matters of doubt, without the leaſt cri. 
terion for general deciſion. 

The firſt opportunity I could: avail myſelf of to juſtify 
or render nugatory my opinion of the impropriety and dan- 
ger of breeding from horſes of this deſcription, was in the 
year 1773 or 1774, when a great number of mares in that 
neighbourhood had been covered by a very popular * Bling 
_ flaliim,” (for that was really the appellation under which he 

paſſed) of the Hon. T. King's, near Ripley, in Surrey, 
whoſe pedigree, ſhape, make, figure, and qualifications, 
were ſo effectually faſcinating with rhe multitude, that the 
want of eyes did not ſeem at all to impede the daily progreſs 
of his procreation. The infection of faſhion was then (and 
ever will be) as predominant as at preſent ; for the ſlaves 
to that gew-gaww continued to bring their mares in unremit- 
ting rotation, and never diſcovered their own want of fight, 
or common comprehenſion, till the third or fourth year, when 
the major part of the produce became as blind as the fire. 

Still anxious to aſcertain to ſome ſtate of certainty, an 
objeck of ſo much conſequence (not only to the ſporting 
people, but the world at large) as the hereditary tranſmiſſion 
of this defect, I was conſtantly upon the watch to enlarge 
my enquiries to ſome degree of fatisfaQtion ; I remained, 
however, without any thing perfectly concluſive till the 
ſpring of the year 1780, when a grey horſe called Ferry 
Sneak, (that had proved a tolerable runner, in the poſſeſſion 
of Lord SrENCER HAMILTON) coming into my hands 
upon very eaſy terms juſt as his eyes were failing, I let him 
cover a few mares, gratis, in the neighbourhood of Frim- 
ley, near Bag ſhot, which having made memorandum of, 
with a deſign to purchaſe any of the produce that appeared 
tolerably promiſing, and making my excurſion through the 
different pariſhes to obtain from the parties the neceſſary 

information, IT found in the fourth year many of the produce 
* totally blind, and the remainder nearly ſo without exception. 

Facts (it is univerſally admitted) are flubborn things, and 
to the eſtabliſhment of t fact I have been anxiouſly labour- 
ing as to the acquiſition! of individual emolument, though 
have ever conſidered it a promotion of general good, in 
which the community is ſo much intereſted, that it would 


| be an abſolute want of philanthropy to conceal whatere 
cou 
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cold in the leaſt tend to an additional diſcovery upon the 
ſubject. 

it is not the purport of the preſent work (nor is it at all 
applicable to the purpoſe) to enter into phyſical reſearches, 
leading the reader through a long chain of philoſophical 
diſquiſition upon LEWENHoOCK's mictoſcopic inveſtigation 
of the animalcule contained in the ſemen of animals, — 
ing upon ſuch enquiry a thouſand conjectures reſpecting 
this abſtruſe proceſs of nature, that may very much perplex 
the mind, but can neither tend to entertain or improve the 
judgment. 

Of as little conſequence or advantage it muſt certainly 
prove, to attempt any exact decition by what nice and un- 
diſcovered operation in the animal ſvitem, a horſe is ren- 
dered firſt partially, then totas.y blind by too frequent or hard 
racing; as well as the very common occurrence of a ſtal- 
lon's becoming equally ſo by too conſtant and repeated co- 
wrring, though the act itſelf is 2 ſpontaneous effort of na- 
ture. | 

However difficult it may be to furniſh an opinion appli- 
cable to every idea, I believe with the ſcientific inveſtigator 
there need be little ſcruple to hazard a profeffional deſcrip- 
tion, by what means ſo ſerious a revolution in the frame is 
effected; for the brain being the very baſis of the nervous 
ſyſtem, and the nerves the acknowledged feat of pain and 
Meaſure, any exquiſite or preternatural extreme in either may 
be productive of great debilitation, and the oftic nerves being 
neareſt the origin, may become more ſenſibly affected in a 
paralztic or ſome other degree, than any ſubſequent pair, 
and the ſight gradually decline from a partial viſion to total 
blindneſs. 

For the honor of human nature, I can but moſt earneſtly 
wiſh the applicable introduction of thefe remarks may in- 
duce the parties intereſted in the event, to be in future a 
little lefs ſtrenuous in their different exertions, whether for 
credit or emolument ; the firſt never to diſtreſs one of thy 
nobleſt animals on earth, by thoſe frequent and ſevere run- 
nings that evidently exhauſt nature to ſuch a ſtate of mor- 
tification; or the latter in the truly contemptible method of 
ſetting a horſe cover ſuch an infinity of mares, as not un- 
commonly terminates in the irretrievable loſs of his eyes, 
but the inevitable loſs of his reputation alſo, as © a certain 
fral-getter * for the great number of mares covered by him 
%ithout preduce, brings his character the fellowing ſeaſon 
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into diſrepute, ſhould even the ſtate of his bodily firength, 
conſtitution, or chance, preſerve his eyes from the great 
probability of annihilation : This remark apperiaining only 


to the owners of ſtallions who attend the markets of different 


towns every day in the week during the whole ſeaſon, ex- 
cluſive of the add tional portion of buſineſs in their own 
neighbourhood on the Sunday morning. 

Of theſe there are ſo great a number, and in their per. 
formance ſo general a failure, that it is abſolutely wonderful 
how ſo many can become dupes to the cuſtomary infatua- 
tion, of leading a mare to any market town, to be ſerved 
by a horſe who is continually covering from four or five, 
to eight or ten mares in every twenty-four hours during the 
ſeaſon; with the additional conſideration, that theſe extr; 
exertions are moſt frequently made under the coRRUPT 1N- 
FLUENCE of /?imulants, prevocalivet, and cordials adapted to 
the purpoſe, and ſuppoſed to act with the ſame excitement 
as cantharides upon the human body. Incredible as it may 
appear, (to thoſe whoſe ſituation in life has rendered them 
little ſubject to diſcoveries of this kind) I have been repeat- 
edly called upon in my profeſſional department, to diſpenſe 
large quantities of 2% very article to many of thoſe who travel 
the country with ſtallions of ſuch denomination; firſt obtain- 
ing from them a communication of the uſe it was intended 
for before they were entruſted with it, upon an experimental 
con viction of its danger; having in the courſe of my private 
medical practice known one life loſt, and another mitacu- 
louſly ſaved, where it had been given under the denomina- 
tion of love potoder for the unfair gratification of the wort 
of purpoſes. | h 

Without entering again upon the act of generation, the 


ſemen, or animalculæ contained in it, as before adverted to, 


can any intelligent reader, to whoſe deliberate attention 


- theſe pages may become ſubjeQ, be at all ſurpriſed, that in 


ſuch a conſtrained and proſtituted ſtate of NATURE, fo 
few of her attempts ſhould be produMve of ſucceſs? .. . 
Here we might be readily induced to enter another latge 
geld for ſcientific diſquiſition; but as it would evidently ex- 
tend not only beyond the preſent purpoſe, but prove“ cavier 
10 the multitude,” our inferior claſs of readers might occa- 
ſtonally exclaim with Munco in the PapLock, “ What 
ſignify me read if me no underſiand !” : 
Avoiding, therefore, the indifference. in general ſhewn 


to remote medica} explanation, and dull anatomical deſcrip- 
tive, 


TO 
* 
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tive, I come directly to a queſtion founded in reaſon, upon 
the merits of which the interetted part of the world will 
be enabled to decide, at leaſt ſo far as correſponds with their 
own opinions upon the ſubject. Can it be poſhibly believed 
or expected (but by the moſt illiterate, who, in fact, 'poſleſs 
the groſs comforts of life on/y, and never enjoy the ſublime 
pratification of tAinking,) that horſes thus eternally jaded 
and harraſſed, not only with the diurnal routine of copula- 
tion, but the inceſſant fatigue of travelling perpetually, can 
be at all equal to the Herculcan taſk affigned them? Can it 
de matter of ſurpriſe, that not more than one-third, or, 
upon a more favourable computation, one half at moſt, of 
the mares covered in this way produce a colt, and that the 
half of thoſe ſo produced, never come. to a proper ſize, 
bone, or ſtrength; then can there remain a doubt in the 
mind of any unprejudiced man living, but to theſe cauſes 
may be attributed ſome portion of that defictency ſo gene- 
rally complained of, and too frequently attributed to the 
want of bone in fire or dam? 
Having hitherto introduced what I conoetve to be the 
leading qualifications in horſe and mare, to render the buſi- 
neſs of breeding pleaſant and advantageous, we come next 
to conſider the ſeaſon moſt proper for bringing them toge- 
ther; as it muſt be admitted, an inconvenience will certain- 
ly ariſe to the mare by foaling too early in the ſpring, or to 
the produce by falling too late in the ſummer, it will undoubt- 
edly prove more eligible to adhere a little to the line of me- 
docrity, letting either extreme be carefully avoided. 
| Nevertheleſs, it muſt be underſtood, this circumſtance 
can by no means be altogether univerſal, as it depends in 
ſome meaſure upon- the country and ſituation ; the paſtu- 
rage being of different ſtates in different counties, and de- 
pendant upon the fertility of ſoil as well as the temperature 
of climate, the ſeaſon is conſequeatly for warder, at leaſt 


the herbage, (by a fortnight or three weeks) in one 


part of the kingdom than another, a cifcumſtance that 
_ always be properly attended to by the parties con- 
cerned. 

lt will therefore prove perfectly conſiſtent in all coun- 
ties, however they may be — to have the produce and 
Paſture appearing at the ſame time as nearly as fluctuating 
ot unavoidable circumſtances will allow; for when mares 


are permitted to take the horſe too ſoon in the _—_— 
| they 
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they bring forth before there is ſufficient graſs for their ſup. 
port, and being neceſſarily aſſiſted with dry food, the laQteals, 
(or milk veſſels) for want of gradual ſupply and expanſion, 
become contracted; the very ſharp winds carly in the 
ſpring, with a reſtraint in food, ſometimes ſo ſtint the 
eolt, (particularly ſhould a wet unfavourable ſummer and 
ſevere winter follow) that he never reaches a proper ſize 
in growth, but diſplays the diſadvantage of his earlieſt 
ſtate when arrived at maturity. | 

It is no uncommon thing in different parts of the coun- 
try, to obſerve mares that have dropped their foals early, 
(before there is a blade of graſs for their ſupport) placed in 
a rick yard, where, by inceſſantly tugging out a ſcanty living, 
it 15 ridiculouſly believed both mare and colt are indulging 
moſt luxuriouſly, though the direft contrary is really the 
caſe; hay may undoubtedly (if adminiſtered in due ſup- 
plies) contribute a ſufficiency of ſupport for the mare, but 
is not calculated to yield, even in almoſt conſtant maſtica- 
tion, any great nutritious ſuperfiux for the ſubſiſtence and 
deſirable improvement of the colt. As there is a very 
great difference in the nutritive qualities of food, ſo is there 
a very material difference in the milk it produces; indii- 
ferent or ſparing aliment will certainly produce a thin aque- 
ous impoveriſhed milk, of quality and in quantity to ſuſ- 
tain and barely ſubſiſt nature, but by no means to give it 
firength, vigour, grawuth, or the formation of fleſh and bone 
ſo generally deſirable, | 

However haſtily ſome part of the world may be inclined 
to decide, (as every obſerver has a right to indulge his own 
opinion) there can be no doubt but to the inconſiderate 
practice of inadvertently leaving mares and colts to ſubſiſt 
upon bare land, or barren paſtures, ſor the firſt ſummer, 
and a ſucceſſive ſcene of poverty in the enſuing winter, 
are we in ſome degree indebted for a proportion of thoſe 
horſes I have before deſcribed, as coming under no deno- 
mination, applicable to no particular purpoſe, never riſing 
to any conſiderable worth, and doing fo little credit to the 
breeder, that you can never diſcover (if you were ſo in- 
clined) from whence they came, after they aze once out 
of his poſſeſſion, 

In this miſtaken notion and ridiculous ſyſtem of breed- 
ing, fails every penurinzs and mercenary breeder, who, 
prompted by his own narrowneſs of diſpoſition, _—_ to 
| N believe, 
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believe, there is little or no difference between filling and 
ding, conſidering a run after the cows as good as a run 
with them; that chaff is a much more profitable and healthy 
food than oats, and that an open farm-yard with a crib of 
barley or oat ſtraw, during the ſevere froſt and ſnow of a 
long dreary winter, are preferable to all other accommo- 
dations of food and ſhelter, as (to make uſe of his own 
juſtification) they are then in the moſt proper ſtate, © a 
ſlate of nature.” Theſe are the perſuaſive mati ves aſſigned 
alſo by thoſe ſtrenuous advocates for general improvement, 
who barely ſubſiſt their mares during the tedious months of 
geſtation, under an idea perfectly coincident with the prin» 
ciples juſt deſcribed, that a mare after having been covered, 
requires but © Attle or no keep,” as (with ſuch contemptible 
ſpeculators) the ad itſelf is ridiculouſly ſuppoſed to make 
the mare fat. This is the invariable opinion among the 
: enlightened claſs of ruſtics; and though the act and its 
conſequence may be juſtly ſaid to make the mare big, yet 
the original remark is certainly too ludicrous for ſerious 
conſideration. . * 

After the neceſſary introduction of ſuch obſervations as 
are evidently — with, and branch directly from the 
ſubject, we return to the time beſt adapted by nature and 
the ſeaſon to the foaling of the mare. A few words hav- 
ing been already interpoſed upon the inconvenience 6f 
dropping her foal too early, ſomething conſequently apper- 
tains to its falling tos late; this ſhould never happen when 
the year is too far advanced, as the produce then has to en- 
counter hourly increaſing difficulties, the daily declination 
of the genial ſun, the decaying ſtate of the verdure, the 
impending rains, bleak winds, long nights, foggy days, 
and the lank weak graſs, form ſo ſtrong a combination 
againſt improvement, (particularly if the winter ſhould 
prove an additional ſtroke of ſeverity) that the colt fre- 
quently feels the diſadvantage, and conſtantly diſplays it by 
the deficiencies in frame and figure as before deſcribed. 

Taking however the variation of different counties into 
the aggregate, to fix a criterion of time applicable to all 
parts, I ſhould not heſitate a moment to pronounce the laſt 
week in April, and the firſt three in May, the moſt proper 
months in the year for mares to take the horſe, provided it 
can be by any means eſfected; to promote which, the fol- 
lowing methods ſhould be adopted: It is generally percep- 
idle when a mare is Fer fing, and it is likewiſe univerſalty 


known 
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known the will then take the horſe without farther tronhle, 
mutual canſent therefore renders animadverſion unneceſſuy; 
but ſhovid the mare upon being brought to the horſe, not 
make any /i-w, on the contrary give proof of demia} by 
repeated kicking and other violent exertion, let her, (after 
ſufkeient trials) be taken away, and ſome addition be made 
to her keep; give her a ſubſtantial feed of goo oats and 
a pint of old beaus twice a day, continuing o offer her 
the borſe once in thee days till 2 compliance | is effected. 

Aller which tt will be neceſſar: to offer her the Forſe at 
the expiration of eight days (chat is, on the nint i from 
the day cf her having been covered; if ſhe again take the 
horſe (v h:ch is not at all uncommon) you reckon from the 
laſt time of covering, upon a ſuppoiition no conception 
took piace from the firſt copulatica, and that it is conſe- 
quently obliterated. On the ccntrary, ſhould ſhe, after 
repeated offers, perſevere in rejecting the horſe, the firſt 
covering is then ſuppoſed to have been effectual; notwith- 
ſtanding which the mare, in either c:fe, is to be produced 
and tried with the horſe at the end of a ſecond eight days, 
when circumſtances muſt be regulated as at the end of the 
firſt, entirely by her compliance or rejection. 

Sentiments have varied exceedingly, upon the little pro- 
bability of a mare conceiving when the act of copulation 
has been forcibly committed, without the leaſt external diſ- 
play of deſire, and in oppoſition to the moſt violent exer- 
tions of the mare. However my opinion might have ori- 
ginally fluctuated with the varicrs repreſcntar1ons of others 
upon this ſubject, I availed myſelf of an earl opportwity 
to aſcertain the fact, and remove any <oaubts that may 
have ariſen within mi owr mind, „beg the reci'al 
will not perhaps render a repetition of tl e trial equally ſre- 
ceſsful in ine oi of othe s yet I have been ſince re- 
peatedly informee the c ment is very frequently 
made, and not wi. ut its ſhere of ſucceſs. 

In 1773, (reficing tien at Horſel, near Chobham, in 
Surrey,) I intended to have two mares covered by Mood- 
cock, half brother to Felipſe, that then remained at Fgham, 
for the ſeaſon; one of the mares took the horſe without 
reluctance, the etker rejected him with the greateſt vio- 
Jenee; at the exp tion of time before mentioned, they 
were again offered the horſe and b:th refuſed. On the ninth 


day, I made the ſame j Journey with the fame ſucceſs, and 
then 
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then concluded the mare tha Had been covered to be per- 
:Qly ſafe ; determined {1ovry-r, to make no more jour- 
nies of uncertainty upon the hulineſs, I aſked TownsEnD, . 
the owner of the horfo, : he had any objeQtion to let the 
norſe cover the mare 2mpulfiv clv, upon condition ſhe was 
ſo completely trammeled as not to injure the horſe ? This 
being readily agreed to on his part, and the mare ſirong.y 
bled, the horſe was brought aut, and being luckily very 
{r:h, full of vigour, and eager as the was reluctant, the 
0 was obtained with much leſs difhculty than could be 
poſſibly expected: At the end of the eight days I again 
attended with the mare, and found ſhe. rejected the horſe 
with more inveteracy than in any of my former journies. 
now made up my mind to take no more trouble un the bu- 
ſineſs, but leave the reſt to chance; in a very few months 
the was viſibly in foal, and produced me an exceeding 
12ndſome colt that I 6iſpoſed of at a high price to a gen- 
tleman in Norfolk, when riſing two years old. 

This circumſtance I have related, to eſtabliſh by proof 
the conſiſtency of adopting the alternative, when the ſea- 
fon is ſo far advanced as to hazard the loſs of the year by 
longer delav ; for my own part, (and it is clear I ſpeak ex- 
perimentally) I ſhould never heſitate to cover a mare in this 
way, if ſhe continued to refuſe the horſe till the laſt week 
in May, or the firſt week in June, much rather chuſing to 
ratiſb the maſk of delicacy from her diſpoſition, than loſe 
her contribution to the ſtock for that year, or have a colt 
jall fix weeks or two months too late in the ſeaſon, 

It will become perfectly applicable here, to introduce a 
few words reſpeFting the exad? periad of geſtation in mares, 
upon which I never remember to have heard or read any 
thing ditatorially deciſive more than the general aſſertion 
of their going eleven months (or the common witticiſm, 
that “ a hare and a mare go a tweſvemonth”) : But whether 
it is underſtood eleven lunar or calendar months, I believe 
has never been critically explained, (at leaſt generally 
known) and this is in fact the more extraordinary when 
we recolle& that eleven calendar months make within two 
days of {wwe/ve of the other; nor indeed are there but few 
inſtances, in which the knowledge of ſuch nice diſtinction 
can be productive of much utility, yet it creates ſome ſur- 
priſe that it has not been particularly noticed by ſucceſſive 
vaturaliſts, as circumſtances have ariſen and may ſometimes 


happen, 
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happen, where ſuch preciſion would effectually remove 3 
doubt oreſtablith a fact. | 

A want of early attention to a diſcovery of this minutiz 
was attended with a trifling loſs to me ſome years ſince in 
my firſt brecding embarkation, when in poſkflion of much 
tels obſervation and experience; for having obtained the 
wan of a ſtrong boncy mare from a friend in Windſor 
Great Park, for the purpoſe of breeding, I had her co- 
vred by a large powerful horſe then in the neighbourhood, 


and booked he leap aocording to cuſtom ; but having made 


no calculation of the calendar months, I kept her eleven 


lunar months and a fortnight (by the almanack) and 
not perceiving her to ſpring in the udder, nor grow larger in 
the carcaſe, I returned her (after taking the opinion of al- 


moſt every farmer and bregger in the country) upon a uni- 


verſal deciſion, that, * the had no foal within her.” The 
ultimate event proved for once the error of general Jucg- 
ment, fer the cwner (Mr. Johnſon, then one of the 
keepers of the Great Park) taking a morning's walk among 
his ſtock, found her with a fine colt foal at her foot in 
abont ten days after her return, which proved a valuable 
horſe'to him at five years old, that J bad loſt entirely by 
my inadvertency and impatience. 

The mare having taken the horſe but once, and that under 
my own eye (a truſt I never delegated to another, added to 
we ſtricteſt attention in point of time, formed a combina- 


tion to give proof, that a mare carries her young twelve 


iunar or eleven calendar months, (which accurately taken are 
juſt the ſamc) or that the exact given time varies in different 
ſubjects, and is fo regulated by age or conſtitution, that there 
has yet been no criterion fixed for a nice diſtinction. The 
matter, however, if at all entitled to conſideration, may 
he moſt eaſily reduced to a certainty, by any gentleman 
having a variety of brood mares in his poſſeſſion, who will 
nate thoſe that have taken the horſe but once in the ſeaſon, 
and take the trouble to book the day of their bringing ferth; 
when by comparing the whole, the exact time of geſtation 
wilt be nearly demonſtrated, where no ſecond covering has 
intervened to render the deciſion imperfect. 

The treatment of mares afier being covered is regulated 
entirely by the claſs to which they belong; for having twice 
refuſed the horſe at the periods of time before ſtated, they 
are then ſaid to be Hintrd, and concluded in foa!, But 275 
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by no means always the caſe, for it frequently happens that 
{ich mares produce no foals, altho* appearances are ſo much 
in their favour. Thorough bred mares (that is, mares whoſe 
blood is entirely untainted with any inferior eroſs, and kept 
4s brood mares for the turf only) are thrown out to grals 
for the ſummer ſeaſon without farther confideration ; only 
uking particular care that no geldings (or vearling colts) 
are ſuffered to accompany them in or near the ſame paſture) 
for ſome few weeks after conception. 

Mares of an inferior deſcription in general uſe for the 
faddle, or thoſe for agriculture, may be continued 
in their common employment with moderation, they ſel- 
dom ſuffering abortion but by great and improper exertions z 
they are therefore very frequently uſed till within a few 
weeks of dropping their burthen without the leaſt fear of 
inconvenience. This is a faQ ſo univerſally eſtabliſhes, 
that inſtances have repeatedly happened of mares obtaining 
alen leaps when out at paſture, without the knowledge and 
rery much againſt the inclination of the owners; this cir- 
eumſtance, from various motives, has been conſidered ſo 
prejudicial, (where breeding has not been intended) that 
different and powerful methods have been adopted, as the 
adminiſtration of ſavine in large quantities, violent exerti- 
ons in drawing, or long and very ſpeedy journies taken to 
promote abortion, and thoſe without the leaſt effect; to 
corroborate which, the introduction of one only becomes at 
all neceſſary, as it is too well authenticated to admit a doubt 
of its certainty. 

Some few years ſince SULPHUR, a well known running 
horſe of the Duke of Cumberland's, having leaped the pad- 
dock pailing of an immenſe height in Windſor Park, co- 
vered a hun ing mare of Mr. Jephs's (then reſident at 
dandpit Gate) in the ſight of many labourers, who reported 
the occutrence. As hunting ſeaſon approached ſhe was 
perceptibly in foal; this was what he by no means wiſhed, 
and was ſo much hurt at the awkwardaeſs of the circum- 
ſtance, that he continued to hunt her inceſſantly, covering 
the firongeſt leaps and taking the deepeſt ground to obtain 

tion, a | | 

The event however ſufficiently proved the folly (not to 
add cruelty or preſumption) of oppoſing nature in her piceſt 
operations; for all the ſeverity ſo inconſiderately put in 
practice, never in the leaſt hurt the mare, or — the 
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- foetus: at her proper time the produced a fea!, that (to render 


the circumſtance more remarkable) at five years old won 


the ffty pounds plate annually given for the keepers and yeo- 
man prickers to be run for over Aſcot. 

This invincible ſtamina or hardineſs of cunſtitution ſo 
. worthy. recital in this inſtance, is not (let it be underſtood) 
ſo entirely general as to be applicable to all the clafs without 
exception; it therefore becomes perfectly in point to intro- 
duce a cafe in direct contraſt, that may be likewiſe pro- 
duclive of utility, in preventing too great exertions with 
mares in ſuch ſtate, under a firm opinion that the loſs i; 
leſs likely to happen than it really is and actually may. 

Having abcut ſeven years ſince purchaſed of the breeder 
at Horton in Buckinghamſhire, a four years old mare got by 
Bells Denmark, | obſerved to him (during the negociation 
for purchaſe) that from the depth of her carcaſe and hob 
lowneſs of the flank, ſhe was certainly early in foal; on 
the contrary, he aſſured me poſitively, no horſe had ever 
been near her, and that it was merely the effect of laying 
at graſs. This mare, though ſo young, was à very excel- 
lent trotter; and liaving ſoon after occaſion to take a pro- 
feſſional journey with ſome expedition, (the road being ex- 
ceedingly good) I made obſcrvation by my watch that the 
trotted the ſeven miles in five and thirty minutes without the 
leaſt ſeeming inconvenience ;. but on the morning following 
I found ſhe had ſlipped a colt foal very perfect of about 
three months conception, though no extracrdinary exerti- 
ons were uſed on the occaſion. 

The recital of caſes ſo exactly in point lay claim to the 
attention of breeders in general, as they undoubtedly con- 
ſtitute a baſis in experience, upon which the judgment may 
be diſcretionally formed at what time it will be proper to 
diſcontinue the working of ſuch mares, when it 1s clearly 
_ aſcertained how flight a portion of labour may endanger 
the dam, and prove deſtructive to the progeny, 

The neceſſary qualifications for procreation in, both fire 
and dam having been fully inveſtigated, and the blemiſhes, 
defects, and local contingencies, that tend to forbid the 
attempt ſairly explained, we come now to the crifis of de- 
livery, or the mare's bringing forth; an event ſo wonder- 
fully accompliſhed by the almoſt unerring efferis of Na- 
TURE, that upon the faireſt calculation, not one mare in 2 
apudred ſuffers in any reſpect (more than the temporary 

N diſquietude) 
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diſquietude) from an exertion of fo much magnitude, al- 
though in the moments of reflection it abſolutely becomes 
2 matter of admiration how the ſhock is ſuſtained, without 
a much greater frequency of the danger that ſo ſeldom en- 
ſues. 

Notwithſtanding this providential interpoſition for the 
fafcty of animals fo little enabled to relieve themſelves, it 
„ worthy remark, that where difficulty and danger ones 
occur, the caſe becoming preternatural, it generally termi- 
nates in the death of one or the other, and not uncommonly 
in the deſtruction of both; this may probably proceed from 
the conſtruction of parts not being generally underſtood, 
and the little chance of aſſiſting nature with the ſame eaſe 
and accuracy as ſome other parts of the creation. 

. Aloſs of this deſcription, after a year or more of tedious 
hope and expeQation, conſcquentiy produces temporary 
gloom and ſerious diſappointment ;z in ſome inſtances the 
dam becomes the victim, in others the. foal ; to the latter 
there is no palliative, to the former but one alternative: It 
is a cuſtom almoſt univerfa! upon the death of the mare 
(fon after relief from her burthen) to deſpair of ſucceſs in 
riſing the foal by art, and it is frequently diſpoſed of with- 
out delay, that a circumſtance ſo unlucky may be the ſooner 
eraſed from memory and buried in oblivion. 

This haſty deciſion is by no means to be commenided, 
although it is almoſt generally known the power of inſtinct 
is ſo very predominant in this ſpecies, that it, muſt be a 
ſact exceedingly rare, to find a mare that will, by whatever 
ſtratagem you can put in force, cherith any other foal than 
her own; this moſt undouhtedly ariſes from their ſeldom or 
never producing a plurality of young at on» ; a circum- 
ſtance by no means uncommon with almoſt every other 
animal in the creation, who are the more eaſily impoſed 
upon to nourith and protect a ſpurious offspring. 

Th2 general deſpondency before-mentioned reſpecting 
the ſurvivor, is not to be juſtified where the foal is of value 
adequate to the toubie; nor indeed to be negleAed upon 
the ſcore of /umahity, when unremitting induſtry and per- 


ſeverance can fo readily furniſh an artificial ſubſtitute for 


maternal care and nutrition. It may be naturally concluded 
| allude to the great probability (and in ſome eaſes certainty) 
of bringing the foal up by hard; a remarkable inſtance of 
which becomes immediately applicable, in the perfect re- 

collection 
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collection of a horſe bred by his late Royal Highneſs, Wil- 
ham Duke of Cumberland, that at his death became the 
property of the celebrated Captain O'Kelly, and in the ſuc- 
ccilive poſſeſſion of both, for a ſeries of years, won more 
give-and-take plates than any other horſe in the kingdom. 
The fact was exactly thus: The colt being the firſt foal 
of a young mare that had been taken into the brood ſtud 
without training, upon the produce of which his Royal 
Highneſs had formed great expectations, it proved matter 
of much ſurpriſe and diſappointment (being totally repug- 
nant to the reciprocal affection in nature) that fo ſoon as 
the colt had fallen, the mare abſolutely cok fright at her own 
offspring, and never could be once brought to the leaſt aſſo. 
ciation with it whatever. Every ſtratagem that could be 
deviſed was put into practiee under the immediate inſpection 
of his Royal Highneſs, to effect a natural union between 


the dam and her foal, but without the leaſt probability of 


ſucceſs; thoſe fruitleſs efforts were therefore relinquiſhed, 
and alternate attempts made to render the abandoned orphan 


a ſon of adoption with different mares in rotation, but with 


no proſpect even of hope. In this dilemma the Duke, whoſe 


Humanity in matters of much greater importance will ſtand 


recorded to the end of time, fully intent upon preſerving 
the colt if poſſible, (with a declared pre-ſentiment of his 


future eminence) determined upon his being brought up ly 


Aand if poſſible, without a relative conſideration to trouble or 
expenſe, and iſſued his orders accordingly. The event juſti- 
fied the endeavour, and the ſucceſs of the undertaking was 
tranſmitted to poſtetity by the Royal Sponſor, with the 
name of the horſe; for under the appellation of MiLksor, 
Hts very capital performances may be found in the“ Racing 
Calender,” ſo long as it ſhall retain a place in the ſporting 
libraries. 

Circumſtances of this kind happen, however, ſo very 
rarely, that inſtructions reſpecting caſualties remote and 
unlikely, might be deemed ſuperflaousy did not a vindication 
immediately ariſe from the exulting conſolation, of know- 
ing by what means to encounter ſuch difficulties whenere: 
they occur. | | 

Returning therefore to the act of foaling, which, as be- 
fore obſerved, generally happens without the leaft danger of 
difficulty, and nine times out of ten in the night, it becomes 
the buſineſs of the owner or ſuperintendant to diſpoſe the 
mare in ſuch place of ſafery, that miſchief is at * 
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uh to enſue; and this caution may prove the more ac- 
ceplable, when it is recollected by every breeder, ſportſman, 
or reſident in the country, how very common it is in the 
ſeaſon to hear of foals being /mathered in a ditch, or drown:d 
in a rivulet, to the fpo/ſibility of which, the attention of the 
inadvertent owner had never been even for a moment di- 
rected. It is likewiſe by no means inapplicable to obſerve, 
that for ſome days prevtous to the expected foaling of the 
mare, ſhe ſhiould be kept in rather a ſparing than plentifrl 
ſuuation; to prevent a too great repletion of the inteſtines 
and eonſequent compreiſion upon the uterus, producing ex- 
treme pain, difficulty and celzy in the delivery, which miglu 
otherwiſe never occur. 

The mare having {as is gcnerally the caſe) been freed 
from her burthen without inconventence, and no circum - 
ſtance ariſing to forbid it, let her be immediately removed 
to a healthy and luxuriant paſture, calculated to furniſh not 
only a ſufficiency of ſupport for her own frame, but afford- 
ing a ſuperflux for the ſubſtantial and nutritions ſupport of 
her young. In this a proper diſeximination is abſolutely 
neceſſary; lank, ſwampy, four graſs will certainly expand 
the frame, ſubſiſt the dam, and contribute a flow of milk 
for the foal ; but not of that rich and luxurious quality that 
is derived from feeding upon the ſucculent herbage of mai- 
den meadow, or upland graſs in high perfection; both 
which contribute ſo very much to the daily growth and im- 
provement of the colt, that it is a matter of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the breeder, whoſe principal object tfhould 
be to attain every poſlible advantage in eight, bene, and coi- 
diian, previous to the commencement of ſevere weather, 
during which growth is in general ſuſpended, unleſs liberally 
promoted by the ſalutary interpoſition of good food, and 
proper ſhelter to encounter the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 

This is the firſt ſtep to be taken where no difagreeable 
traits intervene to require a different mode of treatment; 
but ſhould the mare (by foaling before her time, or in ſe- 
rere ſharp winds, a cold wet night, long and painful de- 
lery, or other circumſtances too abſtruſe to be diſcovered} 
viſibly labour under fixed dejechion, bediiy languer, loſs of a- 
felite, lying down as if painfully weary, and totally inat- 
tentive to the infantile fondneſs of her foal; it may be juſtly 


preſumed, nature has ſuſtained a ſevere ſhock from ſome 


eue of the cauſes juſt recited, that cannot be too ſoon at- 
; tended 
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tended to and counteradted, for the prevention of mog 
diſtreſſing conſequences. 

Fate 1s in general rapidly deciſive in caſes of this com. 
plexion, therefore delay (under any pretence whatever) may 
prove not only dangerous but deſtructive; the mare upon 
fuch diſcovery ſhould be immediately removed, with her 
foal, to ſtill and comfortable ſituation, as a large open 
ſtable, . cloſe cow-houſe, or bay of a barn, where ſhe ſhould 
be expeditiouſly ſupplied with ſuch articles as invigorate the 
ſyſtem, encreaſe the circulation, and recruit exhauſted na. 
ture. About a gallon of water made warm and impregnated 
with a portion of bran or oatmeal, may be directly given 


to allay the thirſt which pain; fatigue, or diſquietude never 


fails to excite, as well as to form a kind of ſubſtitute during 
the preparation of a plentiful maſh af malt, oats, and bran, 
equal parts, into which ſhould be ſtirred fix ounces of ho- 
ney; this beuig given to the mare, of conſiſtent warmth, 
will not only gently ſtimulate the debilitated powers and 
gradually aſſiſt the ſtrength, but promote an early flow of 
milk (for the gratification of the expeQtant foal) which i; 
always in ſome degree obſtructed, if not totally ſuppreſſec, 
by the leaſt indiſpoſition of the dam. 

The maſh may be repeated twice every day, with plenty 
of the beſt hay, and occaſional ſupplies of the water before- 
mentioned, till her recovery is ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, and 
the weather proportionably calm for her enlargement, in the 
way above-deſcribed, had no difficulty intervened. Should 
the ſame laſſitude and dejection continue more than four 
and twenty hours after theſe methods have been adopted, 
bring into immediate uſe a dozen of the cordial peQtoral 
balls from 4 The Gentleman's Stable Directory, Vol. I” 
and let one be given everv night and morning in its prepared 
ſtate, or diſſolved in half a pint of gruel, and adminiſtered 
as a drink, or incorporated with each maſh at the ſtated pe- 
riods, till the whole are taken; continuing the aids of maſbes, 
warm water, mr/ing, and chathing, (if fſymptoms of great 
cold appear) till every appearance of complaint is removed, 
and nature perfectly reſtored. | 

Some mares, whether from a rigidity of the veſſels in net 
having their firſt foals til] an advanced age, flight colds 
that obſtruct the ſecretions, or whatever cauſe unaſſigned, 
are very deficient in a neceſſary flow of milk, by which 
means the foal is deprived of perhaps half the ſuſtenance 
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requiſite for his ſupport and expected improvement: This 


ia matter well worthy minute inſpection for the firſt three 
or four days after foaling, by which time the food ſhould 
be perfectly aſſimilated, the lacteals expanded, and an am- 
ple ſecretion furniſhed for the full feed of the foal; This 
not being the cafe, ſuch deficiency ſhould be very early diſ- 
covered, and as eagerly aſſiſted when known. 

The richeſt and moſt luxuriant paſture that can be ob- 
tained, with good ſoft water at will, is the firſt and beſt 
natural ſtep to remove ſuch obſtruction in its infancy ; tet, 
ipon obſervation, not ſucceeding in the deſired degree, and 
the colt becoming perceptibly /rinted, (which may be plainly 
perceived not only by his external appearance, but inceſſant 
attempts to obtain ſupplies without ſucceſs) artificial means 
muſt be adopted to ſolicit a due diſcharge of this very ne- 
ceſary fluid, without which every expeQation of the foal's 
growth and. gradual improvement muſt be rendered abor- 
tive. 2 , 

This object ean only be accompliſhed by enlarging the 
mode and encreaſmg the means of convering a larger portion 
of more nutritious aliment into the ſyſtem; from the ge- 
neral diffuſion of which, the lymphaties and lacteals be- 
ome proportionally diſtended, and ate conſequently enabled 
to ſecrete and diſcharge a much greater quantity than nature 
in her more reluctant ſtate ſeems inclined to beſtow. 

This ſyſtematic proceſs of nature may, to the leſs en- 
lightened reader, ſeem matter of ſo much ambiguity, that 
ſomewhat more in explanation may be probably required; 
but as abſtruſe reaſoniag and phyſical definition (it has been 
before ſaid) is not the purpoſe of the preſent publication, 


erery irrelative matter will be carefully avoided that can 


tend to perplex the mind or embarraſs the judgment. It 
would, therefore, be deviating widely from the plan origi- 
nally formed for the accommodation of general comprehen- 
ſon, were we (by unneee ſſary introduction) to enter into, 
the very extenſive field of anatomical ſtructure and animal 
mechaniſm, demonſtrating phyſically by what admirable 
means the excrementitious part of aliment is rejected from 
the ſtomach and conveyed ihrough the inteſtinal canal, when 
auveſted of its more ſubtile and nutritious properties; which 
being totally abſorbed by an infinity of veſſels in the very 
work of digeſtion, is carried into the circulation, and there 
conſtitutes, by its diflerent ſecretions, the ſource of life and 

Sor. i. | D ſupport 
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ſupport ; from which ſyſtematic transformation is derived 
that formation of blood, that gradual enlargement of fleſ}; 
and bone, only to be explained by much literary information 
on one ſide, and underſtood by no ſraatl portion of medica! 
knowledge on the other. | 

It will conſequently ſuffice to ſay, that the reader, whoſe 
mind is more enlarged, whoſe views are more extenſive, 
and who cannot reconcile his opinion or found his judgment 
upon the quality of aliment, the proceſs of digeſiion, or the 
effect of nutritim, by what has been eoneiſely introduced 
upon theſe ſubjects, muſt derrve more ſubſtantial aſſiſtance 
from the variety of excellent profeſſional publications more 
particularly adapted to ſuch inveftigatron and enquiry ; as 
the majority of thoſe who do me the honour of occaſional 
in ſpedtion, will certainly expect, under the head we now 
write upon, to find much more matter of amuſement and 
rural inſtruction than ſcientific diſquiſition. 

Declining, therefore, a matter of ſo much extent, and 
ſo little applicable to the preſent purpoſe, we naturally re- 
vert to the ſtate of the mare and the means of enlarging 
the powers ; from which alone, the foal is to receive not 
only a ſufficiency of nutriment for dare fubſiſtence, but an 
abſolute abundance or ſuperflux for the promotion of ad- 
vantages we have ſo particularly explained. The deficiency 
before mentioned having been attentively aſcertained, and 
excellent paſture with good water not being found to in- 
creaſe the flow of milk ſo much as is evidently required, an 
addition of more ſubſtantial and nutritive food mult be aſſo- 
ciated with what has been always conſidered the firſt and 
moſt natural aliment for equeſtrian improvement. 

All rules, however eſtabliſhed, are perpetually liable to 
ſome exception, and nature is not uncommonly aſſiſted (or 
counteraQted) by ways and means the very leaſt expected; 
for every conſtitution will not be acted upon in the ſam? 
manner either in the human or brute creation. In fact, 
daily experience with the human ſpecies affords ample proof, 
that the fame articles in phyſie or food ſhall act in a direct 
contrary way, and produce a very different effect upon one 
habit to what it ſhall in another: A circumſtance ſo gene- 
rally known and admitted, would furniſh ſufficient latitude 
for eonjecture reſpecting the animal we now treat of, was 
proof really wanting to eſtabliſh ſuch opinion, which 1s by 


no means the caſe, as numerous inſtances might be quoted 
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to eorcoborate a variety of ſimilar contraſts, were they at 
ill neceſſary to, confirm a belief of what in reality there 
cannot be the leaſt doubt of. 

Convinced, therefore, of ſuch facts, it is but a natural 
inference to conclude, the beſt, or indeed paſture of any 
kind, may not be ſo equally conducive to the improvement 
and condition of al immediately after foa'ing, but that it may 
act as a powerful reſtorative upon one, while it relaxes and 
&bilitates the ſyſtem of another; particularly where, from 
2 vitiated or diſeaſed ſtate of the ſtomach and inteſtines, it 
paſſes ſo rapidly and indigeſted through the body, as to de- 
poſit but little of either eſſence or ſubſtance for the ſubſiſtence 
of the frame or ſupport of the foal. | 

This is undoubtedly one of the predominant cauſes o” 
the defect, and thould be counteracted by ſuch means as are 
calculated to ſtrengthen the digeſtive powers, animate the 
crculation, and diffuſe a plentiful ſupply of chyle to pre- 
ſerve the neceſſary ſecretions, without which a healthy and 
mproving ſtate is not to be expected. To effect this, give 
a warm maſh every morning, compoſed of brown malt three 
quarts, arid one of cracked oatmeal, (commonly called grits) 
kt the water be poured on boiling hot, and repeatedly ſtirred 
uptill of a proper warmth, when it may be given in either 


held or ſtable, unleſs any ſeverity of weather ſhould render 


the latter moſt eligible. In the evening of each day, give 
half a gallon of good ſound mealy oats, with the addition 
of a pint of old beans, either whole or ſplit, as will be molt 
readily taken by the ſubject for whom they are intended; 
theſe feeds, excluſive of their great nutritive property, will 
powerfully aſliſt in retaining the aliment in the ſtomach by 
their reſtringent quality, thereby contributing largely to the 
general purport of the whole, | | 

This plan ſhould be perſevered in for ſix days without 
iatermiſſion, when an increaſed ſupply of milk from the 
mare may be earneſtly expected; but ſhould that improve- 
ment not become perceptible, ſhe may be reaſonably deemed 
a very poor murſe, and no other extraordinary means be at- 
tempted to aſſiſt the imperfection; but care muſt be taken 
to wean the foal very carly in the _—_ winter, (as will 
be hereafter explained) upon a well juſtified preſumption, 
that at the autumnal declination of graſs, her {lender por- 
non of ſupport fer the foal will diſappear alſo, 
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How far it may be conſiſtent, at leaſt prudent, to ba 
a ſecond time from mares whoſe powers are evidently deficient 
in furniſhing ſuch portion of milk as is abſolutely neceſſa 
to ſtamp the attempt with ſucceſs, muſt be left entirely to 
the deciſion of the parties intereſted in the event; ſome of 
whom I have before obſerved, are, from different motives, 
too much attached to undeſerving favourites ever to ſuffer 
their opinions to be warped by any conſideration or remon- 
ſtrance whatever. For my own part, I feel juſtified by per. 
ſonal experience and attentive obſervation, in again making 
public declaration, that in ſo ſerious ar d expenſive a buſineſs 
as breeding for either the turf, field, road, or draft, no blind 
prejudice or infatuating prepoſſeſſion ſhould influence me to 
perſevcre in the practice with palpable points, defects, or diſ- 
qualifications againſt me in either horſe, or mare; and I have 
not the leaſt ſhadow of doubt remaining, but thoſe who 
confidently make the experiment will have ſufficient reaſon 
to repent the hazard of the undertaking. 

Returning now to the ſucceſsfat foaling of the brood 
mare, properly adapted to a continuation of breeding, we 
revert to the accuſtomed method of ſoon taking her again 
to horſe ; upon which a variety of opinions have been tranſ- 
mitted from fire to ſon, and re-echoed from one generation 
to another. It has been the invariable praQtice with ſome, 
to offer the mare a horſe on the —_ day after foaling, to 

inſure © the greater chance of immediate conception; 


with others © to promote an increaſed flow of milk,” and 


an eſtabliſhed opinion, “ that the horſe will be mote readily 
taken af that time than any future part of the ſeaſon.“ 
Theſe are opinions in themſelves fo perfectly inoffenſive, 
and of fo little conſequence, that they require not the leaſt 
animadverſion ; on the contrary, are left open to the judg- 
ment of every reader, upon the confiſtency of which, he 
may determine as moft coincident with his own with, or 
the practice of the place he lives in. As it is my in variable 
plan not to enlarge upon points that are unneceſſary, or 
ſtart obſtacles and condemn cuſtoms that can be attended 
with no palpable prejudice, I ſhall only introduce ſuch ſirght 
remarks as occur, without obtruding any thing dictatorially 
deciſive to effect or diſcourage the local cuſtoms of others. 
To prevent, however, ſuch inconvenience as may to- 
bably ariſe from too haſty a determination, let it be taken 


into conſideration, that by having the mare covered ſo very 
; ſoon 


ſoon after foaling, you bring her (ſhould ſuch covering be 
productive) full three weeks or a month ſooner the next ſea- 
ſoa than the year preceding ; and ſhould that have been 
only in proper ſeaſon, (viz. the latter end of April or be- 
ginning of May) you encounter the probability of much 
convenience; for this calculation remaining unattended 
to, your produce may fall carly in the month of March, 
not only under the diſadvantage of bleak winds and frigid 
ſhowers, but before there is a ſingle blade of exuberant paſ- 
ture to ſubſiſt the dam, or encourage the growth of twelve 
months tedious expectation. 

From what has been ſo lately and repeatedly urged re- 
— the properties of different kinds of aliment, and 
its effect upon the animal ſyſtem, little more ean be required 
to prove, that whenever a neceſſity abſolutely exiſts for ſub- 
filing the mare entirely upon dry feed, the ſecretion of milk 
muſt be inevitably reduced, and the improvement of the 
toal proportionally obſtruded. Taking this then as à matter 
univerſally admitted, and, in fact, what no man living will 
attempt to diſprove, we may naturally conclude no rational 
inveſtigator of truth and conſiſtency will ever deviate ſo 
much from the line of his own intereſt, as to promote the 
propagation of what muſt, at the time of its birth, be in 
« great- degree deprived of its moſt natural means of exiſt- 
ence; a deficiengy not in his power to ſupply by any ade- 
quate ſubſtitute whatever. | 

Relinquiſhing therefore ſo extravagant an idea, we pro- 
cced to the time moſt natural for bringing the mare to the 
horſe after her foaling, if ſhe is intended to continue her 
ſcrvices as a brood mare, and to be managed accordingly. 
The time moſt applicable in one reſpect, oy not proye 
always the moſt convenient in another, as it ſhould be re- 
gulated, if poſñble, to avoid the before mentioned extremes 
of the foal falling too early or late in the ſeafon. Moſt 
mazes will take the horſe on either the ninth, fifteenth, twenty 
Fot, or twenty-feventh day after foaling; of theſe, neither 
will occaſion any great variation in the time of her foaling 
the next ſeaſon, though I ſhould adherc to either of the ? 
%, unleſs the mare had foaled late in the year, when the 
or ſecond ſhould certainly be preferred. After which 
covering, or refuſal of the horſe, ſhe ſhould continue to be 
rd at the ſtated periods ſo particularly ſpecified in the ear- 


dier part of the werk; always concluding the mare to be 


ſtinted, 
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tinted, and in a ſtate of conception, when the las repeat. 
edly declined the horſe in the manner there deſoribed. 
fore we take leave of this part of our ſubject, it comes 
directly in point to offer a few words upon the almoſt uni- 
erſal practice of continuing to breed year after year, from 
the ſame mare, till nature overdriven thwarts the attempt 
dy the occaſional introduction of a barren year, in dire& 
oppoſition to the intent of the breeder, demonſtrating upon 
compulſzen the neceſſity of what he did not intend to-compre. 
hend by choice. Fs | 
The very means by which the embryo is generated, and 
the nutriment required, not only to ſupport its growth during 
the months of geſtation, but the ſubſequent term of its ſic- 
tion, eviden: ly 2 out the conſiſteney of ſome portion of 
reſt or reſpite for the dam, to acquire additional ſtrength, 
after the inceſſant labour of continually collecting a double 
portion of food to ſubſiſt herſelf and ſupport her offspring, 
The faſhionable and predominant plea of attachment to 
- intereſt and ſelf-preſervation, will render deaf to this re- 
monſtrance numbers, who, unwilling to“ loſe the year,” 
and incapable of imbibing inſtruction from the niceſt laws 
of nature, will be regulated implicitly by the dictates of 
their own mercenary ſenſations ; affecting to believe, that 
the mare producing @ foal every year, will continue her ſtock 
equally ſtrong, healthy, and valuable, with thoſe that are 
favoured with occaſional and neceſſary intermiſſions. This 
is not the fact; attentive obſervation, accurate eſtimate, 
and impartial deciſion, will clearly prove fuch ſucceſſion to 
degenerate in bone, fize, ftrength, and value, when .pro- 
. duced from the ſame mare for a ſeries of years without the 
leaſt ceſſation; while, on the contrary, 4 /mgle years fallro 
in every three or four, will, upon compariſon critically 
made, prove in the aggregate decidedly in favour of the 
3 | n | 
Having gone regularly through every branch of infor- 
mation at all appertaining to the propagation and preſer- 
vation of ſtock, we now come to the time and manner of 
weaning ; a mattex that muſt ever be regulated much more 
dy the circumftances of the caſe than the ſtate of the ſeaſon, 
depending in a great degree upon the conditions we proceed 
to explain. Conſiderations upon this ſubject are ſo una- 
voidably complex, and depend ſo much upon contingencies, 
that a nicety of diſcrimination' is upon all occaſions neceſſary 
How to proceed in the buſineſs before us. 
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The difference of a mare foaling early or late in the. ſca- 
fon ; her remaining fallow, or having taken the horſe and 
renewed her conception; the forward growth and rapid im- 
provement, or puny and backward ſtate of the foal, are all 
conditional matters upon which variations are to be formed. 
For inſtance, where the mare has dropped her foal early in 
the ſeaſon, has again taken the horſe, and the foal at her 
foot has improved properly, and acquired the deſired ſtrength 
and ſize previous to the commencement of ſevere weather; 
ſuch foal ſhould be taken ſrom the dam fo ſoon as the dacay 
cf paſture perceptibly occaſions a reduction in the ſupply of 
milk; and this ſeparation becomes the more immediately 
neceſſary upon an eſtabliſhed truth, that the longer a foal is 
permitted to oppreſs nature, by a compulſive ſecretion and 
evacuation of mijk from a mare again advanced in foal, the 
more will the ſubject in embryo be conſequently impoveriſhed 
and reſtrained, when deprived of its portion of nutriment, 
then converted through another channel, and appropriated 
to a different uſe. This incontrovertible ſyſtem of the ani- 
mal economy muſt be ſo evideatly glear to the moſt uncul- 


tivated comprehenſion, (accuſtomed ro dedicate but little 


attention to the ſlighteſt indications of nature) that it be- 
comes matter of admiration how ſo abſurd a practice can 
ever be ſupported upon the baſis of inadvertency ; when it 


would be rendering nature acceſfary to a perverſion of her 


own laws, even to ſuppoſe it was ever intended, that any 
animal exiſting ſhould longer ſubſiſt or prey upon the very 
vitals of its dam, when the frame was again advancing in 
pregnancy with another. | | 

From this neceſſary alluſion to a practice that is not only 
exceedingly common and too little attended to, but is allo 


- prejudicial to the ſubjefts themſelves in a greater degree than 


generally underſtood, (merely for want of a little ſcientific 
reflection upon the properties of food and its different ef- 
foQts) we come to a caſe appoſite in itſelf, that muſt be re- 
gulated accordingly ; as, where the mare has foaled late in 
the year, and has not been again put to horſe, or where the 
retarded: and unpromiſing ſtate of the foal renders extra 
care and nurſing abſolutely neceſſary : In either of which, 
every encouragement ſhould be given to promote the ſtrength 
and growth of the foal, during the inclemency of the winter 
ſeaſon, which, it ſhould be remembered, he is not nearly 
ſo well enabled to encounter, as thoſe of a greater age pol- 
ſeſſing the advantages before deſcribed, In ſush inſtances 
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as theſe, ahhough the flow of milk from the dam will he 


very confiderably checked by the alteration of food dependent 


upon the different ſeaſons, yet with frequent ſupplies of 
good hay to the mare, it may be proportionally aſſiſted, and 
with occaſional aids of proper food to the foal, great ad. 
vantages may be derived from letting them run together 
through the ſevereſt months of the winter; to evade the 
ill effects of which, nocturnal ſheiter will very much con- 
tribute. | 
' Notwithſtanding every poſſible information that can be 
introduced, ſuch variety of cafes may occur with ſo great a 
complication of circumſtances, that no literary deſcription, 
however diffuſe, can prove completely adequate to every 
idea upon the ſubject; conditional inſtructions muſt always 
become ſubfervient to the diſcriminating judgment of the 
owner or ſuperintendent, upon whoſe favourable opinion 
or prejudice, caprice or compliance, will depend the effect of 
the whole; and to ſuch precarious deciſion alone, muſt the 
writer ultimately ſubmit the conſiſtency and execution of 
his directions, though he were to produce an immaculate do- 
ume upon the ſubject. | 
Conſcious however of the gompulſive neceſſity for ſuch 
dependence, and the diverſity of cafes requiring conditional 
changes to the variety of circumſtances that may occur, no 
particular week or menth can be invariably fixed for weaning; 
as ſome of the contingencies before- mentioned may rende: 
it unavoidably neceſſary in the earlieſt month of the winter, 
or protract it to the lateſt in the ſpring ; which muſt, after 
all that can be offered in print, depend entirely upon the 
diſcretion and intereſt of the parties mere immediately con- 
cerned. | 
Waving, for thoſe reaſons, farther animadverſion re- 
ſpecting the time, we advert to the manner of effeRing a 
change ſometimes attended with difficulty, but ſeldom 01 
never with danger, particularly when regulated by due at- 
tention to circumſtances, ſeaſon, late, andi condition; confider- 
ations that never eſcape the cye of vigilance, and generally 
inſure their own reward, Towards the concluſion of the 
year, the foal acquires, by inſtin& and obſervation, ſome 
reliſh for paſture, but unluckily begins to enjoy it jul? at us 
autumnal declination, when long dreary nights, damp fogs, 
and frequent rains have ſucceeded the enlivening rays 0! 
the genial ſun, depriving jt of its ſormer ſubſtance and 
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rernal ſweetneſs ; at this critica] period all nature undergoes 
a viſible alteration, and the change is as ſevere in its effects 
upon the animal as the vegetative part of the world. 

In this general revolution, the expected and former nu- 
triment from the dam becomes not only reduced in quantity, 
but 1mpaired in guulity; diveſted in a great degree of its bal- 
ſimic and nouriſhing property, it wiſely points out to the 
foal, the feeling neceſſity of an adequate ſubſtitute for ſuch 
deliciency; under ſo predominant a ſenſation as Aynger, he 
readily ſubmits to an alteration in the means of ſubſiſtence, 
and in a few days becomes perfectly reconciled to the food 
allotted him, provided it is applicable to the ſtate of his in- 
fancy, good in its kind, and properly ſelected to gratity the 
calls of nature. 

Of theſe there are various kinds, that have each their 
different advocates, whether in oats, bran, chaff, barley, wheat, 
hay, or ſlraw, and each advocate loaded with reaſons of the 
krſt importance and ſelf conſequence, (regulated perhaps by 
pecuniary ſenſation) to juſtify the opinton he has formed : 
But as it is by no means the purpoſe to lead our readers 
through a dull and tedious labyrinth of perplexities, without 
2 glimmering of either utility or information, we ſhall endea- 
your to aſcertain the preference without animadverting upor: 
the judgment and opinion of others, wiſhing upon the baſis 


of tryth and conſiſtency on!y to eſtabliſh the criterion of our 


own, 
It has been generally ſaid of OaTs (although the univer- 
fally eſtabliſhed food for horſes) that they are dangerous te 
foals at the time of weaning, under an idea of the opti- 
nerves being ſo violently affeRed by the ſtrength required in 
maſtication, as to occaſion future diſeaſe, debilitation, and 
ſometimes loſs of the eyes: As this is however a matter that 
can never be reduced to certainty, but muſt always remain 
dependent upon conjeQure, without even the poiſibility of 
proof, it may be perfectly applicable to the diſpoſition of 
thoſe who entertain doubts, to adopt the alternative of ſeed- 
ing with the grain or grits only firſt diveſted of the hulls, a; 
in the ſell or huſk ſuch difficulty muſt be reſident, and not 
in the meal. 

Bran may have its occaſional uſe, when called in aid of 
other aliment, but is entitled to little or no eſtimation on 
the ſcore of nutriment, being like the different kinds of ffrow 
or chaff, evidently calculated more to amuſe the y—_— 
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and expand the frame than ſubſiſt the body. BARLEy, (pur, 
zicularly when manutattured, and mcliorated into malt) 2. 
well as WHEAT, . commands the priority of invigoration 
with almoſt every part of the creation; for whether the 
experiment be made on man, beaſt, or the more inferior 
_ claſſes of fowl, or vermin, it becomes every way conſpicu- 
ous. The great ſalubrity and nutritive property of ſound, 
freorant, well-made MA bow and CLOVER Har are tog 
v2iverfally known to require a ſingle line upon their excel. 
lence. 

Ii addition to theſe, moſt of which are in conſtant uſe, 
may be introduced two articles equally applicable, though 
not in ſuch general requeſt; they are nevertheleſs in the high- 
eft eilimation with thoſe who have proved their utility, ang 
itand entitled to the warmeſt regommendation. Firſt, the 
gulſe paſſing under the denomination of Horst BEAxs, 
which from their great ſubſtance, adheſive quality, and 
known invigorating power, are juſtly ſuppoſed to convey 
a greater portion of nutriment to the ſyſtem than any other 
corn appropriated to the ſame uſe. Admitting this to be 
really the caſe, they likewiſe retain the advantage of being 
readily adapted to horſes of every deſcription from infancy 
to age, and may be given as exigencies require, either in 
their natural ſtate whole, or /p/it, as is the uſual method 
when given with bran (a feed very common with horſes of 
the lower claſs of mechanics) or completely ground, (and 
called bean meal) for the uſe of foals or colts, ſo young that 
they are incapable of receiving them in any other ſtate. 
The other article, whether recommended as a uſeſul win- 
ter ſubſtitute for the more ſuceulent herbage of the ſummer, 
or only as a cheap and additional method of ſubſiſtence, need 
only be more generally known to eſtablith its own reputa- 
tion; whether joined to the accuſtomed food of draft horſe: 
uſed in agriculture, colts during thoſe months of the year 
when the growth of paſture is reſtrained, foals when wean- 
ing or in addition to the keep of mares whoſe foals are re- 
quited and permitted to run at the foot all the winter, it Is 
of equal utility, particularly to the latter, whoſe flow of 
mild it greatly enlarges if given in ſufficient quantities tp 
promote the advantage. | 

CARROTS, the article thus highly commended, after fau 
and impartial trial, is one of the mott valuable in the ve- 
getable world, aud fo eaſy of cultivation, that in 2 
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andy ſoil no prop is ſuppoſed to produce a greater ſhare of 
emolument ; of this, certain adventurers are ſo well con- 
vinced, that the very labourers in the north weſt parts of 
the county of Surry, reat from the neighbouring farmers a 
moiety of even the pooreſt land upon the verge ot the barren 
keath, at the exorbitant price of three and four pounds per 
acre for the ſummer ſeaſon, only to produce a ſingle crop, 
when it is immediately reſigned to the landlord for his ſeaſon 
of wheat to follow. 

The largeſt and handſomeſt they begin to pull in Septem- 
her and October; theſe are very neatly formed into bunches, 
and conſigned to the London market by the waggon load, 
at the enormous expence of two guineas for the carriage only, 
vhich with the additional trouble and charge of double 4oe- 
ing, pulling, waſhing and bunching, gives it the appearance of 
a very expenſive erop; but when it is taken into the calcu- 
ation, that tree, ſometimes faur loads are produced from 
i ſingle acre, that (according to the ſeaſon) ſell in London 
from four to ſix pounds per load, the great advantage be- 
comes palpably ſtriking even to the moſt indifferent arith- 
metician. But the emolument ends not here; for upon the 
average, no more than two-thirds of the produce are in- 
cluded in the above proportion, as turning out ſufficiently 
handſome for the trade before deſcribed ; the remaining pro- 
portion, that are Gert, ill. ſhabed and forked, are deemed refuſe, 
aud uſed in the winter by ſuch growers as have ſtock of 
their own, or diſpoſed of by thoſe who have none to their 
neighbours at a very moderate price. To the corrohoration 
of this fact I ſpeak experimentally, having been a conſumer 
:mong my own ſtock of. four ſcore buſbels in one winter, 
purchaſed at only ſixpence each buſhel, excluſive of a very 
conſiderable quantity produced from a part of my own land, 
then under ſimilar cultivation from a thorough conviction 
of their utility and profit. : : | 
The method to preſerve them for the winter conſumption 
is as follows: Let them be taken up early in the autumn, 
ſa ſoon as their ſuperficial or vegetative parts begin to de- 
cline, and laid upon a bed of new wheat ſtraw, (in a dry 
room or cloſe granary) without cleaning, juſt as they are 
taken out of the ground; they are then to be plentifully 
covered with the ſame bedding, to protect them from long 
and ſevere froſts that frequently enſue; after being affected 
by which, they ſoon decay and become rottop ; no fear of. 
ches need, nevertheleſs, be entertained, provided proper care 
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aud attention be paid to the bed and covering, as they then 
continue perfectly ſound to the expiration of a very long 
winter. There is alfo another equally effectual method of 
preſervation much in uſe in the neighbourhood alluded to, 
by ſubſtituting u for ſtraw, letting them be very ſubſlan- 


| tially covered to exclude the external air; but as that article 


t» not ſo univerſal, or to be obtained by any means in many 
parts of the kingdom, ftraw mutt undoubtedly prove molt 
convenient for the purpoſe. | 

During the ſeaſon required for conſumption, let any quan. 
tity be taken from the heap and placed in a maſh or other 
tub, there covered with water from a pump, or pond, 28 
may be molt convenient; when having Rood an hour or 


two, to ſoften the ſurrounding earth left on for preſervation, 


they ould be well wafhed with a heath broom for à few 
minutes, till properly clean; then pouring off the foul water, 
and wafhing them once more with a pail or two of clean, 
they will ſoon become dry enough for the following opera- 
tion. | 

Let them be cut firſt longitudinally, then tranſverſely; 
er, to make uſe of a more comprehenſible term, (at leaſt 
rather better adapted to the ruſtic capacities of thoſe likely 


to besome the operators) ] π⅝irt and acreſs, into fmall 


ſquares about the ſize of a horſe or tick bean; in which 
fate they will be conſumed in the winter with the greateſt 
avidity, by any claſs of horſes, mares, or colts, either alone 
or intormixed with chaff, oats, bran, or any other dry food 
to which they are aecuſtomed. 

Io remove ſuch doubts as may ariſe in the minds of thoſe 
ho paſs through life in the trus mechanical dag-trot of their 
»reat grandſires, and who, from their perſonal pride and 
nate dulneſs, never condeſcend to make an experiment; or 
ſanctioa an improvement when made; I think it neceſſary to 
repeat the fact, that J have with the greateſt ſucceſs intro- 
Guced this additional article of food to all the different horſes 
zu my poſteſſion (hunters excepted) during a long, dreary, 


and ſevere winter, never remembering to have had them in 


berter health, vigour, and condition. Among theſe were 
3 team of draft horſes in eonſtant employment, not only 
i agricuituce but occaſional hard work upon the road; grow- 


ing colts of different kinds, as well as brood mares and foals, 


who all equally enjoyed a participation of the experiment 
n every kind of way it could be offered them; tending ſuf- 
| ficiently 


rear's conſumption, 
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keiently to juſtify every thing I can preſume to offer in re- 
commendation of the practice, more particularly with ſtock 
required only in improving condition during the winter, and 
not deſtined to any kind ef labour. 

In this juſt repreſentation; I beg bv no means to have 
my expreſſions miſconſtrued or my meaning perverted, but 
deſire it ſhould be generally underitood, I urge their utility 
in applicable proportions as a cheap auxiliary to other food, 
without indulging an idea of their being uſed a he; as weit 
as to have it held in remembrance, however ſerviceable and 
healthy they may have proved, and certainly are to the un- 
employed part of ſtock, it was never my intent to declare 
them capable of conſtituting the baſis of nutrition and ſubjurt 
for horſes in conſtant and laborious work. On the con- 
trarv, knowing experimentally the great expence of breed- 
ing, and how neceſlary it is to acquire occaſional aid from 
the frequent interpoſition of @con:my, I carneſtly recom- 
mend the culture of them upon that ſcore, (in thoſe parts 
of the kingdom not ſo favourably adapted to breeding) as 2 
rety uſeful and profitable aſſociate with other food for brood 
mares, foals, and growing colts, in ſevere or long winter. 
when hay and corn are at an exceeding high price from a 
general failure in the crop, or an indifferent ſeaſon for the 
harveſt. 

From this unavoidable deviation we return to the buſine(; 
of WEANING, a matter that will be in ſome degree more 
exfily reconciled by permitting the foal to feed with the mare 
for a few days upon the dry food previous to the entire ſe- 
paration. The queſtion naturally and indeed generally ari- 
ing at this period, is not, what food is the molt ſalutary for 
the ſubje@ in queſtion ; but, Which is the kind of food 
moſt applicable to the ſenſations of the owner? Though 
was reaſon or prudence conſulted, that food would be adopted 
moſt adequate to the probable value of the foal; for not- 
withſtanding all that can be urged in the defence of breed- 
ing ſyſtematically, to produce ſtock of ſhape, ſtrength, figure, 


-faſhion, bone or ſpeed (according to the purpoſes for which 


they are deſigned) there ii ſtill remain a more than made- 
rate proportion of the breeders formerly deſcribed, who muſt 
inevitably continue to propagate ſtock, not worth the proper 
fubport of even the firſt twelve months, was their intrinſic 
value to be brought into arbitrative Competition with the 
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No doubt can be entertained but the ſweeteſt hay, with 
a daily portion of the hulled oats and a trifiing addition of 
the bean meal, would be as perfectly grateful to the wean. 
ing foal of a five pound pony mare as to the palate of a ſon of 
H1GHFLYER; but it is natural to conclude, in the preſent 
hourly increaſing age of ſagacity and penetration, /e/f-intereſt, 
with its concomitants, will never be ſo totally obſcured, 23 
not to regulate the conduct of the majority, and that mares 
and colts will in general be ſupported with à political refer. 
ence to profit and boſs, however ſome exceptions (with fa. 
vourites of a former deſcription) may produce many a four. 
year old at the domeſtic expence of thirty, forty or fifty pounds, 
whoſe whole accumulation of points and perfefftions will never 
exceed five and twerity when brought to the teſt of inſpeQiog 


at 2 public market. | 
Conſcious how many will continue to breed under every 


_ diſadvantage, and to perſiſt under every peculiarity, I ſhall 
ſubmit the diſtinct kind of aliment to. be ſelected, and the 
quantity to be regulated entirely by the judgment, whim, 
caprice, experiment, or local cuſtom of every individual, 
upon a perfect conviction he will juſtly claim and exert that 
privilege in oppoſition to any opinion or dictation of mine; 
whoſe farther inſtructions upon this head might be candidly 
conſidered obtruſive, where conditional directions under ſo 
many contingencies (as the ſtate of various ſubjects and tem- 
perature or ſeverity of different ſeaſons) muſt prove totally 
inadequate to general application. 

Convinced however, on the contrary, how very many 
there are, who anxious for information and open to inſtruc- 
tion, poſſeſs patience to receive, and judgment to adopt, 
every ſpecies of improvertient calculated for the promotion 
of general good; it is intirely for their accommodation, that 
I have minutely deſcended not only to an explanation of 
the quality of different kinds of food, but repeatedly to the 
work of digeſtion and effect of nutrition, that the very 
means of growth, ſlrength and condition may be more ration- 
ally conſidered and fundamentally underſtood. | 
Preſuming on the care taken to inculcate ſuch knowledge, 
and thoroughly convinced of the advantages that ariſe from 
a liberal diſtribution of provender to ſtock of every kind 
upon certain emergencies, I beg to conclude my obſervations 
under this head, with an additional injunRion to breeders of 


every denomination, to endeavour in the Hue firſt winters, 
| | to 
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th acquire all poſſible advantage in ſ12e, ſtrength and bone; 
which I have before ſaid, and again aſſert, depends as much 
upon the judicious and plentiful ſupplies of food, as the qua- 
"Feations of horſe or mare, ſo ſolely relied upon and eter- 
nally echoed by theſe ſubordinate caviliſts who poſſeſs the 
„union, but not the means, to juſtify their aſſertion. Fer 
lle, ſtreungth and bone being thus conftantly promoted by 
cre and attention, they not only form the frame for a rea- 
ly acquiſition of fleſh in that ſcaſon of the year when na- 
ture diſpenſes her gifts with a more liberal hand, but being 
pe obtained can never be obliterated ; while, on the con- 
try, the firſt opportunity of acquiring thoſe perfections 
being totally loſt by an unfair reſtraint in ſuſtenance during 
the firſ? two years, the ſtock is more or leſs flinted, and an 
neparable deficiency conſtituted that can never be ſupplied 
in the [ame ſabfecls, by eicher preſent regret or future repent- 
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IT will not come within the limits of this work, or the 
intention of the writer, to interfere with the operative part 
of the art, offering a diſſertation upon the routine of leading, 
unging, backing, riding, mounting, or diſmounting, with eaſe, 
Trae, and agility; thefe are the profeffional privileges of 
BreAKeRs alone, from the ruſtic rough rider of the moſt 
obſcure village in the country, to the faſhionable and a&- 
compliſhed MEN ACE MASTER GENERAL of the metro- 
polis. Profeſſing therefore no interference with, or attack 
pon, the principles of the ſcience, I proceed to ſuch allu- 
live remarks and inferences as intereſt not only breeders and 
ſportſmen, but all thoſe who have any immediate intercourſe 
with the ſpecies, whether from the motive of attachment, 

; Pleaſure, health, or buſineſs. 

The firſt object for general conſideration, is the age moſt 
Moper for bringing into work horſes of different deſerip- 
ons, according to their diftin& appropriations; but this, 
"ke moſt other matters, has become ſubſervient to the pro- 
"alence of faſhion, and in much leſs than half a century 
ncergone a total revolution. Some years ſince (aud not « 
reat many) colts and fillies were haltersd and handled 2 
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little af three; turned out again and completely broke 9 
- - four; uſed moderately during their fi year, and thought to 

be ſufficiently matured for conſtant work at fi; ſuch ſyſtem 
has been, however, gradually changing as the value of 
horſes continued to increaſe, a circumſtance that in all pro- 
badility effected the alteration, by tempting breeders to turn 
their ſtock into ſpecie, with much leſs trouble, expence 
and anxiety than when kept ſo long upon hand before they 
could be taken to market. | 

This has turned ſo much to advantage in their annual 
transfer to the London dealers, who purchaſe at the famous 
fairs of Banbury, Northampton, Leiceſter, Reading, and 
many others, (excluſive of their extenſive agencies in York- 
ſhire and other diſtant counties) that they are now broke and 
| fold ſo ſoon as they have obtained ge, and undergo the 
moſt infamous practices upon their teeth, to enable the cn- 
fctentious ſeller to diſpoſe of a two, three, or four year old, 
for a four, five, or fx; which he frequently does with ſuch 
aſſurances of truth and integrity, that the cheat is very little 
likely to be diſcovered by any ſagacity or circumſpeQion 
whatever. - 

A ſimilar degree of refinement has been effected upon 
the turf, as with the more inferior claſſes; for what has been 
promoted by intereſt on one hand, has been extended by the 
invincible 2 of oppoſition on the other. It is but a few. years 
ſince a four year old plate was conſidered the firſt public trial 
of ſpeed and bottom, between young horſes calculated and 
trained for racing: But horſes (as well as women) are, by 
the great and illumined effect of modern penetration, found 
to be ſo much forwarder in the natural ſlate of their conſti- 
tution, that they are brought into uſe many years ſooner 
in the preſent than the vaſt century ; having now not only 
plates conſtantly run for by three years old, but frequent 
matches and ſweepſtakes with two years old and yearlings.' 

In this general improvement (if it can be ſo termed) | 
believe any obſervant or experienced reader will coincide 
with me in opinion, and hazard the aſſertion, that many 
hundred horſes are annually crippled or irrecoverably injured 
before they arrive at maturity; that is, before they arise 
at a proper age for the work to which they are ſo frequent! 
moſt injudiciouſly deſtined. In ſupport of this fact, no greatet 
or more indiſputable authority need be adduced, than a fe- 
{rence to the infinity of invalids to be daily ſecn ap all the 
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popular roads leading to the metropolis; but ſhould a ſtronger 
proof be required, to meet the opinibns of the intereſted and 
incredulous, let it be extradted from the viſible effect of the 
burning cautery, or rotational multiplicity of Fix ED HORSES 
in perpetual liberation from the hands of every eminent 
operator in the various parts of the kingdom. As this cuſ- 
tom is now too far advanced in practice, and too firmly 
eſtabliſhed by intereſt, (at the original ſource of circulation) 
to admit of cure or palliation, farther animadverſion upon 
irs ill effects cannot be productive of either ſueceſs or utility; 
continuing therefore our determination ta avoid remarks 
extraneous or deſultory, we proceed to ſuch practĩeal obſcr- 
vations as are more libely to excite general attention. 
Of theſe, none become more entitled to the conſideration 
of horſe breakers and their employers, than the natural diſ- 
poſition and temper of the ſubject they are taking in hand; 
for it is a poſitive fact that more horſes have been injured 
in their tempers and diſpoſitions by the indiſctetion, impe- 
tuoſuy, or profeſſional intoxication of thoſe to whoſe manage- 
ment they are unayoidably entruſted, than by any other 
means whatever. | 
Reaſon and obſervation afford evident demonſtration that 
horſes have their different degrees of ſagarity and penetra- 
tion; their ſpontaneous efforts are all regulated by the moſt 
impreſſive and inherent ſenſations, dependent upon paſſions | 
conſpicuous as our own ; ſubje@ to ari equal diſplay of for- 
titude, fear, joy, grief, courage, timidity, attachment and 
rejudice as any of the human ſpecies; and this is ſo per- 
Aly known to thoſe who have made nature the object of 
frequent meditation, that they cannot conſider the commu- 
nication a matter of novelty; while thoſe who receive the 
information under an impreſſion of doubt, muſt, in the mo- 
ments of reflection, be ſeriouſly convinced. they have read 
but little in the fertile volume of experience. . 
Upon the moſt palpable conviction, that thoſe paſſions 
have a predominant aſcendancy over their different ſubjeQs, 
preſume to urge the tonſiſleney of rendering the anima! 
obedient to the will, by ſuch methods as are calculated more 
to acquire his ſubmiſſion than excite his anger; or, in other 
words, to accompliſh the buſineſs more by gentle means 
than coercive exertions. The neceſſity for earneſtly recom- 
mending this lenity in the practice, has ariſen from innu- 


ncrable inſtances within my own knowledge, of horſes 
Vor. II. L rendered 
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rendered invincibly reſtiff by the dint of perpetual il} uſace 
and unjuſt oppoſition ; when from the natural bent of they 
diſpoſitions, a different mode of treatment would have pro- 
cuced a direct contrary effect. | 

To this part of the ſubject I have ever paid the greateſt 
perſcnal attention, and declare, with the ſtricteſt adherence 
to truth, I never yet ſaw a refiif horſe made better by vio- 
lence and abuſe, If any vociſerous diſprtant, fond of dif. 
playing his courage and exerting his power, feels his int: 
crucity in ſoine degree abridged by the intervention of hu. 
manity, and arrogantly aſks, © Whether he is to abandon 
his purpoſe, and permit the horſe to gain the victory and 
become his maſter?” | anſwer him with the greateſt ſcrenity, 
«© On no account whatever.” Such is not the purport of 
my recommendation; cur intents are undoubtedly the ſame, 
but to be eventually accomplithed by very different means; [ 
repeated!y urge the propriety of due attention to the various 
tempers and diſpoſitions of horſes, upon the pureſt convic- 
tion, that the treatment really neceſſary for a horſe of very 


high courage and almoſt invincible ſpirit, cannot be con- 


ſiſtent or proper for one of extreme timidity; that one horſe 
may be ſubdued from any predominant vice, or regulated to 
any particular action, by a moderate exertion of powe?, 
while another will ſubmit only to a conſtant diſplay of the 
greateſt tenderneſs and familiarity. Theſe extremes fte. 
quently exiſt in horſes of a ſimilar claſs, valve, ſpeed, and 
quatifications; equally liable to injurious impreſſions from 
being managed in a way directly oppoſite to the very nature 
of their diſpoſitions, 

A due degree of patient diſcrimination ſhould be alwars 
exerted, to diſccver the temper of the ſubject and aſcertain 
the line of diſtinction; what may be expected from a ſteac 
firmnefs and perſuaſive mildneſs, previous to the too ready 
* exertion of vielence, in general very eagerly conceived arid 
maliciouſly executed. Horſes are perſectly conſcious of the 
different treatment they receive, and give the moſt ſtrixivs 
proofs of their attachment or diſlike in eonſequence: This 
is a fact but little known amidſt the multitude of ff 
obſervers and metrefoliten ſportſmen, but incontrovertible with 
thoſe who ſurvey this animal with the daily cye of exquilite 
-pleafure and admiration. 8 

The cguanimity, fortitude, and ſobriety, ſo indiſpenſably ü- 
ceſlary for the ſucceſsful breaking and management of you 
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reſtiF, timid, or high ſpirited and refraQory horſes, muſt 
be too ſenſibly felt by every judicious Reader, to require the 
leaſt animadverſion upon the advantage of ſuch qualifica- 
tions; I ſhall therefore proceed to a ſew remarks upon the 
almoſt ſvitematic conduct of grooms, breakers, and ſervants, 
(to whoſe care horſes of the firſt eſtimation are unavoidably 
entruſted) who pertilting indifcriminately to effect all their 
purpoſes by farce, frequently err much more from the very 
motive that Dryden's ruſtic hero whiſtled, * want of thought,” 
than any pre-determined ſpirit of oppoſition to the rules of 
conſiſtency and diſcretion. | 

It is no uncommon occurrence with conſtant travellers, 
to perceive one of this deſcription mounted upon a horſe 
cencminatcd reſtiff, that without any apparent motive (at 
laſt perceptible to the rider) by which the cauſe may be diſ- 
covered, ſuddenly /t>p, retreat, or turn raund upon the road, 
viſibly encreating his reluctance to go forward, in proportion 
'0 the anger and violent oppoſition of. the rider; who, too 
fiequentiy a ſla ve to iraſeibility, raſhly ſuppoſes his courage 
1s now put to the teſt, and becomes immediately determined 
to conquer by violenee or loſe his life in the attempt. This 
laſty reſolve affords no moment to reflect upon the imper- 
ſections of our own nature, the daily inconſiſtency of our 
proceedings, or the means by which they are excited or re- 
ſtrained; a total ſtranger to the ſchoo! of philoſophy, and little 
read in the book of refined ſenſatian, he deals about him with 
whip and ſpur moſt unmercifully, till the animal (with per- 
haps a diſpoſition directly. like his own) revolting ſtil} mere 
at the ſeverity or inhumanity of the treatment, becomes 
outrageous, and by excrtions of ſtrength or ſtratagem, diſ- 
mounts his rider, or in a retrograde mation” dcponits him in a 
dal, on one fide the road or the other. The action is now 
renewed between Lerſe md foot in a different way, the latter 
attacking the former with the utmoſt violence over the head 
and eyes, erroneouſiy adopting an FIIBERNIC1SM, to bring lim 
ferward by driving him back : This perpetual and ſevere diſei- 
fline often roufes in the ſubjeQ 2 certain kind of habitual 
calloſit y to every future intervention of tenderneſs, and 
renders him ever after incapable of becoming cheertully 

obedient to what he conſiders his moſt inveterate enemy. 
Some horſes are alſo brought to a certain degree of ſlart- 
ing excecdingly dangerous, by a fimilar and equally improper 
mode of 1rcatment; for there can be ns doubt but horſes 
1 2 ha? 
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that are young, or have been but little uſed, muſt have ſoms 
time, patience, care and attention beſtowed to reconcile 
them to the frange and mwmerous objects upon a public road, 
before they can be expected to approach or paſs them with- 
out ſudden ſurpriſe and trouble. Indeed, the great variety 
and velocity of the different vehicles upon all the populous 
roads, but particularly round the metropolis, render it 2 
matter of abſolute wonder, how fuch an infinity of the 
| higheſt mettled horſes in the kingdom, ſhould be eternally 
paſſing each other in clonds without thoſe dreadfal accidents 
ſo natural to expcQ, and fortunately ſo little heard of. 

It is really a matter of concern, that a cuftom ſo incon- 
ſiderate and abſurd fhould ever have gained ground, as the 
practice of inſtantly beating and goading a horſe upon his only 
method of expreſſing a momentary and natural impulſe of 
fear, at any ſtrange or uncommon obje& that may come 
ſuddenly upon him, or to which he may not have been ac- 
cuſtomed: In this, as the former caſc, a ſimilar degree of 
ſeverity and cruel diſplay of power are exerted by the major 
part of the humane and enlightened claſs before- mentioned; 
for upon the horſe's firft ſtarting, whether from fear or diſ- 


like, he inſtantly receives a blow on the head with whip or 


ſtick, accompanied with the very emphatical impreſſion of 
both ſpurs, without allowing the poor animal a moment to 
recover from the firft ſurpriſe; this repeated, conſtitutes « 
ceremony we have before explained, and totally deſtroys the 
baſis of mutual confidence, that ſhould be carefully preſerved 
to inſure the faithful ſervices of one and the protection of 
the other. 

Great inconveniencies ariſe from this unjuſt and ſevere 
method of treating horſes in general, where from blows in- 
diſcriminately dealt in paſſion, the bones of the head, or 
the eyes, are irreparably injured by the ſervant, and the real 
cauſe never truly known to the maſter ; ſeveral inſtances 
having occurred within my own knowledge, of exfoliations 


from the jaw bones, (with and without a diſſodgement of 


teeth) ſome of which I diſcovered upon inſpecting what the 


owners imagined to be a diſeaſe or canker in the mouth, 


and not till an examination of the bones of others after 

death; the greater part or all of which, I have no doubt, 

were produced by blows with weapons very little calculated 
for rods of correction, Th 
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That there can be no doubt of horſes ſuſtaining great in- 
juries by theſe means, I have every reaſon to believe, from 
numbers I have ſeen fall in/lant/y to the ground, upon receiy- 
ing a blow ſeemingly light and of no great force imme- 
diately behind the ear; Among thoſe, my memory furniſhes 
me with inſtances of two that happened in the public parts 
of different large towns; one paſſionately inflicted by a bro. 
ther of the faculty, the other by a ſon of the church; the 
laſt of which was almoſt accompanied with ſo ſingular a 
circumſtance, that I cannot reſiſt the temptation of a ſhort 
digreſſion to recite it. | 

Being a man of very low ſtature, and engaged to preach 
for an abſent friend) in an exceeding large church and high 
pulpit not a hundred miles from one of our univerſities, he 
delivered his text from that part of ſcripture including the 
words, “ In a little time ycu ſhall ſee me, and in a little time you 
ball mt,” at this moment, the ſtool upon which he ſtood, 
o render himſelf conſpicuous to the congregation, ſlipping 
from under him, rendered him not only inſtantly ixviſible, 
but proved the words of his text to have been ſelected with 
the moſt prophetic inſpiration. 

Leaving to the force of imagination the general conſter- 
nation of his auditors and the confuſion of the preacher, I 
proceed to his additional mortification in the ſame town a 
ſhort time after; where riding up to the door of his draper 
upon a favourite horſe, and the horſe very little uſed to the 
hurry of large towns, inſtantly ſtarted at ſome object with- 


in or without; when the little man, in lis warmth, giving 


aim a petulant blow upon the head, brought both horſe 
and rider to the ground in the preſence of twenty inhabi- 
tints, who having his former dilemma freſh in their me- 
mories, it doubly inſured him the appendage of © A little 
time ye ſhall ſee me, and a little time ye thall not 3” which 
honourable diſtinction will, in all probability, accompany 
4 to the grave, he being at preſeat only in the prime of 
fe, 

From ſuch remarks as I thought abſolutely neceſſary to 
expoſe the cruelty of ill uſing horſes, and demonſtrate my 
variable opinion, that violence and unjuſt ſeverity, nine 
times out of ten, injures their tempers and confirms their 
vices; I come to ſuch proof as may tend not only to ob- 
tain converts to that openion, but to introduce a juſtification 


r my own ; viz. that horſes of mild tempers and pliable 
gs diſpoſitions, 
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diſpoſitions, may be brought to every ſtate of perfection by 
gentle uſage correſponding with their own frame of mind; 
white on the contrary, the ferocity of the higheſt ſpirited 
may be gradually ſubdued by exertions of /teady authority and 
perſevering fortitude, blended with intervening acts of kind- 
neſs and occaſional enzourazement, without deſcending to 
the moſt unjuſtifiable ill uſage, tending only to excite in- 
vineible prejudice and perpetual oppoſition.  _ 

The proofs upon which ſuch opinion is incontrovertibly 
founded, conſtitute an experience cf twenty years, in 
which time I have attentively analized the tempers of horſes, 
and the practical principles of their breakers with as much 
fervency as the profeſſional abilities and medical knowledge 
of C:rxtry Farriers, ſo fully and repeatedly explained in diffe- 
rent parts of the former Volume. There is a certain ana- 
logy in the practice of both; and &i/ or cure may be adopt- 
ed by each for his motto, without injury to either; and 
with much greater propriety than one of the ſame learned 
fraternity defined his employer's horſe to be ſemper eadem,” 
worſe and worſe; or the other, Vivat Rex, dead as a door 
nail, by G-d, Sir.” Theſe ſlips are, however, to be cha- 
ritably conſidered ſublime effuſions of fancy, to which men 
of ſuperior genius are juſtly entitled, as laudably emerging 
from vulgar explanation, and ſublimely ſoaring beyond the 
limits of common comprehenſion. | 

EXPERIENCE is, upon the foundation of the ancient 
adage, univerſally faid “ to make fools wiſe.” To a little of 
that ſalutary experience I acknowledge myſelf indebted, 
and am not aſhamed to confefs, that in the very early part 
of life, I became a temporary ſlave to cuſtom, and credu- 
jouſly beſtowed my premium of three guineas (excluſive of 
the keep) to have a colt rendered. every thing flat was bad, 
by the moſt popular diſtributor of equeſtrian diſcipline in the 
neighbourhood of my reſidence; when, after an abſence of 
ſix weeks, the time fixed on neceſſary to complete his edu- 
cation and render him a paragon of perfeQion, he was re- 
turned fo capariſaned, bitted, cariſaned, martingaled, and crup- 
ered, that he ſeemed admirably decorated for the immediate 
adventures of a knight errant, the field-day charger of a ge- 


neral officer, or ready accdutred for the champion of Eng- 


land to make his public entty into Weſtminſter Hall. My 
inſtructions were, to ride him for ſome time “ in his tackle,” 
thezzgh he was as well breke, as fleady, temperate and fe as 
Wi, 3188 5 | | any 
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wy horſe in the kingdom. My very firlt excurſion, how- 
ever, convinced me of the honour and probity of this ſcien- 
tine operator; for the colt was in poſſeiſion of every vice, 
without a ſingle periection in his favour, except a wonder- 
ful alacrity in lapting, which he had the kjndnefs to do un- 
ſolivited, at every public houſe upon the different roads for 
ſome miles round; to all which he had been rotationally 
ed, and daily placed for many hours in the ſtable of ane or 
the other, while his indefatigable tutor was, like “ friend 
kazar” in the Upholfterer, conſtantly getting drunk for the 
good of his country | 

As | before ſaid, he was much worſe in qualities and 
condition than at his departure; but as the reward had been 
gradually drained during the time the ſuppoſed work was in 
band, purchaſed experience and patient repentance were the only 
remaining conſolations. This mortifying impoſition hav- 
ing excited no ſmall degree of ſtabularian emulation, I com- 
menced rough rider to my own little eſtabliſhment, under 
the influence of juſt reſentment, determined to try the effect 
of frequent aſſociation, regular perſonal feeding, conſtant ex- 
exciſe, and gentle treatment, to complete my purpoſe ; 
which attempt having been crowned with the moit perfect 
ſucceſs, and formed the baſis of all my future endeayours, I 
have never ſince (a period of twenty-one years) conde- 
ſcended to accept or reward the ſervices of breakers or rough 
riders of any denomination for their ie/timabl? aſſiſtance z 
although in ſome inſtances I admit their utility, and ac- 
knowledge there are many, whoſe merit and integrity, are 
entitled to commendation and reward ; but their proportion 
i; by no means equal to thoſe pot-valiant heroes, who take 
their rides and patationt in ſtrict ſucceſſion, upon the prin- 
ciple of Pan in Midas, who ſays, When I am moſt rocky, 
{ beſt ſit my ſaddle.” This I can never be induced to doubt 
in oppoſition to ocular demonſtration, as it 1s the general 
ſlate in which I meet the moſt eminent profeſſors in every 
part of the country; from whoſe ſaber ſyſtem of inſtruc- 
tion, their ſubje& mult certainly derive every neceſſary ad- 
vantage, | IP | 
Without deſcending to a tedious enumeration of the in-, 
juries colts in breaking, or horſes in exerciſe, receive from 
pretended breckers, or worthleſs grooms under the effe of 
intoxication, I return to the ſubje& of thoſe that are re/lif, 


addicted to /larting ; the general miſmanagement of _ 
I have 
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I have already defcribed, without at all heightening the pig. 
ture to 2 degree of exaggeration, and have now to add, that 
upon a well-founded opinion of the inconſiſtency of ſuch 
ſevere treatment, I firſt formed my determination to en- 
counter the cure of thoſe defects, by a method dire&!y op. 
þIfite, whenever time ſhould afford me applicable opportu- 
nity. 
ſt is, I muſt acknowledge, ſome little gratification of 
perſonal ambition, to have ſncceeded ſo well in a confirma- 
tion of the opinion I had indulged, reſpecting the erroneous 
and cruel treatment of horſes of ſuch deſcription ; and with 
no trifling ſatisfaQtion I communicate the fact, of having 
been poſſeſſed at different times of three horſes incorrigibly 
re/liff, and as much ſubje&@ to that dangerous failure of 
arting as any horſes in the univerſe without exception, 
Theſe were ſeparately purchaſed with a perfect knowledge 
of their defects, and at a price proportioned to their dch- 
cCiencies; each of the owners and their ſervants conſidering 
themſelves in ſuch perpetual danger, that it was determined 
to afford no farther chance of a fraclure for the Surgeon, or a 
ſarvey for the Coroner ; but to diſpoſe of them at all events 
as incurable. The horſes purchaſed under ſuch accumulation 
of diſadvantages, (without arrogating to myſelf a ſuperi- 
ority in horſemanſhip or courage) I reduced by a patient 
perſeverance in the plan I have already laid down [as inſali- 
ble) to the moſt phable and beſt conditioned horſes I have 
ever had in poſſeſſion; uſing no other correction of ſeverity 
with either 4wkip or ſpur, than juſt ſufficient to let them be 
convinced I did not practiſe xnity from the motive of puſ6/- 
lanimity, but to afford them the alternative of ſubmitting to 


treatment much more adapted to their own eaſe and ſafety. 


By this in variable preſer vation of temper and perſeverance 
in diſcipline, 1 never found but little difficulty in effecting 
my purpoſe, not only in reducing them to unconditional 
ſubmiſſion, but in exciting ſo great an attachment from them, 
that their obedience and perfections in the field, or upon the 
road, rendered them objects of general requeſt among my 
friends, at any equitable price I thought proper to fix them 
at. If I had, however, a ſingle doubt remaining upon the 
propriety of this mode of treatment, a recent caſe has ariſen 
to eradicate a theufand if they had exiſted; and left me in 
the moſt unſullięd poſſeſſion of an opinion, not to be relin- 
quiſhed upon the perſuaſion of any advocate for the violent 
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meaſures I have ſo juſtly reprobated and ſo earneſtly de- 
ſpiſe. 
"The inſtance ſo far exceeding all others I have ſeen, is 
of a blood horſe now in my poſſeſſion, and univerſally known 
to be one of the fleeteſt in five of the moſt faſhionable popu- 
{ar hunts in the kingdom; this horſe, when purchaſed, was 
pechaps the moſt reſtiff, fullen, and refraftory ever brought 
into ute; his figure and qualifications were nevertheleſs ſo 
palpably ſtriking, they naturally excited every unremitting 
endeavour to reclaim him. The taſk, however, for the fir ſb 
two or three weeks bore the moſt unpromiſing aſpect; no 
method that I gould adopt, ſeemed to have the leaſt effect 
upon the obduracy of his diſpoſition; hardened to an almoſt 
invincible ſpirit of oppoſition by former victories on his lide, 
and repeated ill uſage on the other, neither perſuaſive en- 
couragement nor violence could prevail on him to move 2 
fingle yard forward but when it was perfectly his own plea- 
jure; he would not only continually ſtop in all paces, with- 
out the leaſt obſtacle or viſible cauſe whatever, and continue 
his determination not to go at all forward for a great Jength 
of time, but perſevere in a retrograde motion an incredible 
viſtance, with the uſual eoncomitants of rearing, plunging, 
and kicking, to fo violent a degree, thar numbers of a much 
more ſerene and philofophic temper than myſelf, would 
have qertainly proceeded in their reſentment ta the utmoſt 
extremity, and ſome time or other have left him crippled or 
d-ad upon the ſpat. In this daily dilemma, it was the ge- 
neral opinion of intimate friends, and thoſe who were con- 
ſtant ſpectators of the danger I rode in for ſome weeks, that 
he was abſolutely not to be ſubdued, and they poſitively ad- 
viſed me to abandon the undertaking ; but the inſtinQive 
ſpicit of attachment to that induſtrious motto,“ PzRSEVERE 
anD CoyQUER,” encouraged me to continue my original 
plan, which I have repeatedly explained and molt forcibly 
recommend; for under that ſyſtem of ſteady and unremitting 
firmneſs, diveſted of violence, and blended with intervening 
acts of tender encouragement, he is become one of thy 
ſteadieſt and moſt temperate hunters in the field; though ti: 
is plainly perceptible by the agitation ſo conſtantly diſplayed 
in the eye, the ear, and action, upon the approach of every 
firanger, that he had repeatedly experienced the ſevere effects 
of bodily abuſe and ill uſage before he came into the nge 


rate regien of my poſſeſſion. 
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Theſe eaſes are not introduced from any motive of vanity 
to blazon my own practice with the ſtamp of perfection in 
faſhionable * feats of horſemanthip,” but to afford experi- 
mental, demonſtrative, and incontrovertible proof, (founded 
upon repeated perſonal trials of time, patience and danger) 


that horſes the moſt perverſe, obſtinate and refractory are 


to be ſubdued and rendered compleatly traQable, with much 


more certainty, humanity, propriety and expedition, than - 


by thoſe unjuſtifiable acts of violence ſo repeatedly men. 
tioned and accurately explained. | 

Convinced of this fact by the maſt attentive obſervation, 
my mind is too ſcrupulouſly formed to admit of an alteration 
in opinion; and I cannot indulge the leaſt doubt, but the 
ſubject will undergo in future a nicer deciſion, by thoſe gen- 
tiemen whoſe opportunities have not been ſufficiently nu. 
merous to aſcertain the effect of the different mode of treat- 
ment, upon different ſubjects, to a critical degree of diſtinc. 
tion; venturing alſo an additional belief, in which I fatter 
myſelf moſt obſervers will coincide, that horſes originally 
reſliff or addidted to ſudden flarting, are continually habituated 
in their vices by repeated ill uſage of ſervants, and the per- 
petual transfer from one owner to another, under all the. 
diſadvantage, prejudice and reſentment inflicted upon à bad 
name, without the lucky chance of once falling into patient 
and proper hands to effect the work of reformation. 


SHOEING 


IS a matter of fo much importance, that it cannot be too 


elearly explained, or too generally underſtood, conſequently 
it creates no ſurpriſe that ſo many writers have conde ſcended 
to offer their ſentiments upon a ſubje of ſuch magnitude; 
but it is to be ſeriouſly regretted, thoſe opinions have been 
ſubmitted to public inſpection in ſo remote a way, as ap- 
plies much more to the profeſſional conception of individuals 
than the ſtandard of general comprehenſion. | 

The various diſſertations upon ſheeing, or diſeaſes of the 
feet, have been in general too ſublime in their language and 
too much interſperſed with anatomical diſquiſition and tech- 
nical jargon, to acquire public patronage and commenda- 
tion; to ſuch inconſiſteney alone may perhaps be july = 
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-ibuted their conſignment to oblivion ſo ſoon after publica- 
gon. A minute and ſcientihe inveſtigation or anatomical 
ce{cription of all the correſponding parts, their actions and 
#:4s, cannct be the moſt proper and conſiſtent method of 
xing clearly underſtood by the very claſs or claſſes of people 
mencularly intereſted in the explanation. Ruſtic Farriers 
and uneducated groums cannt, and GENTLEMEN will not, 
embark in the dull and diſagreeable taſk of theoretic or prac- 
ical diſſection, to diſcover the ſeat and appropriation of the 
ind Achilles, or the articulation of the corcnary bone; nor do 
[conſider it more neceſſary for a gentleman to paſs through 
a ſtudy of this kind to aſcertain a proper conditional method 
of ordering his horſes to be ſhod, than to go through a 
courſe of anatomical lectures and phyſical enquiries, becauſe, 
like the reſt of mankind, he is ſubject to daily indiſpoſi- 
tion. 

Abſtruſe ſtudy upon ſo plain a ſubje& can never be ex- 
peſted from all the claſſes ſo immediately concerned, it there- 
tre becomes the province of the writer, to reduce his in- 
iruions to ſuch conciſe undiſguiſed explanation, and mode 
of plain reaſoning on ane ſide, as may require no uncommon 
powers of comprehenſion on the other. Authors are too fre- 
quently vain of their own abilities, and ſeem to believe too 
much matter eannot be introduced (however extraneous or 
dgreflive) to give their works the appearance of elaborate 
fudy and profound erudition ; loſing the ſubject in an af- 
kefted ſublimity of dition, without adverting to the great 
numbers who either wiſh to acquire information by every 


or to obtain the purport of their medical reſearches by the 
moſt ſuperficial and leaſt expenſive enquiry. 

The various animadverſions of different writers under this 
bead, are evidently too cloſely wrapped in the veil of ob- 
ſcurity, and feem purpoſely addrefſed much more to the ana- 
tomical judgment of the ſcientific Artiſt and operative Far- 
ner, than to the underſtandings of the many, by whom we 
are to ſuppoſe it ſhould be equally underſio92d. An elegant ar- 
'angement of words, and ambiguity of expreſſion, may con- 
nitute a loftinefs of ſtyle more pleaſing to the gentleman, or 
ne ſcholar, delighting in a judicious diſplay of poliſhed pe- 


16ds ; but in the prefent initance is required, ſuch eaſy flow | 


or plain deſcriptive matter, as becomes perfectly applicable 
9 the inferior capacities proportionally intereſted in its ef- 
g a : : | fects, 


poſſible means where the troz3/e of reading can be avoided, - 
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fecds, who have not the leaſt right to be exeluded their ſhars 
of knowledge, for the oſtentatious introduction of pedantic 
..paraſcology. 

Such connected chain of uſeful information, diu eſted of 
obſcure references to remote conſiderai ns, (that ſerve only 
to ere one myſtery upon the baſis of another) nuſt cer. 
tainly prove much more applicable to the intuntional pur. 


port of common conception and gend ©aprovement, 
than the many laboured diſſertations Wh „ promiſe / 


mach, and whoſe learned contents comma = Atte, 2 
lealt to be generally underſtood : Under the iucnce of this 
impreſſion, I have ever conſidered ſuch conche, plain, in- 
telligent advice, as will enable every gentleman, ſportſman, 
or traveller, to perceive the neceſſity of adapting the mode 
of ſhoeing to the ſhape of his horſe's foot, and the manner 
ef his going, is all that can be required; to prevent bow- 
ing implicit obedience to the ſeli-ſufharent dictation of every 
rura/ Vulrun, who in general ſpeaks ſuch “ an infinite deal 
of nothing,” that it is equally difficult to underſtand as to 
be underſtood. 

Previaus to farther progreſs up6n a ſubject we will endea- 
vour to treat with great plainneſs and perſpicuity, it be- 
comes unavoidably neceſſary to take a flight ſurvey of the 
inconſiſtent ground-work, upon which the fabric of ſuch 
publications have been raiſed; as we may, perhaps, have occa- 
fon to introduce fome few obſeryations of practical remarks 
„pon the propriety of their recommendations, which hall, 
nevertheleſs, be produced with all poſſible delicacy to the 
different writers, wiſhing by no means to irritate their feel- 
ing in the ſupport of an oppoſite opinion, where an incum- 
bent duty renders the inculcation indiſpenſable. a 
The inconſiderate career of ſome pens, and the invinci- 
ble cacoetſies ſcribendi of others, compel the involuntary taſk 
of diſquifition, to prevent the ill effect of literary impoli- 
tion, or miſrepreſentation, upon the credulity and. inexpe- 
rienced judgment of individuals, who are in general, parti- 

cularly the uncultivated claſſes, (by far the moſk numerous) diſ- 
poſed to believe every thing ſanctioned with the authority of 
the preſs, and the name gt the Printer bears the inconiro- 
vertible ſtamp of infallibility. Under the influence of this 
reflection, and to prove the {tri juſtice of the aſſertion, i: 
becomes directly in point to ſtate ſuch inconſiſtencies as evi- 
dently ariſe in retroſpeion. A writer of the preſent day 
f | | | | confidently 
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confidently tells us in his title page, he is“ an experienced 
Farrier of fifty years practice,“ and promiſes (according to 
euſtom) a great deal more information and inſtructioti than 
ke ever condeſoended to perform. He then leads you 
through two hundred pages of dull unintereſting ana!omical 
1criptive, obliquely copied from the elaborate work of Giꝝ- 
son; interlards the remaining hundreg and ſeventy pages 
with the almoſt obſolete preſeriptive parts of the ancient 
ſtem of Farriery, (flightly varied to evade the charge of 
direct plagiariſm) without the coinage of a new thought, cr 
the leaſt indieated knowledge of a new medicine. The utility 
of bark, opium, antimony, and mercury, thoſe grand ſupporters 
of the MATERIA MEDICA, ſeem almoſt unknown to him; 
and that great baſis of external application in modern prac- 
tice, with its accumulation of valuable properties, the 
SaruRNINE EXTRACT, be has never once given proof of 
the moſt ſuperficial acquaintance with. But what renders 
t ſtill more extraordinary is, that out of ſo great a number 
of pages he has thought proper to beſtow, upon the ſubject 
of ſboeing, and all the diſorders, accidents, or infirmities, to which 
the feet are liable, twelve only, including his long and inot- 
f:nſive preſcripts for their mitigation or cure. However, 
3 the circulation of the book has been too contracted and 
infgnificant to gratify the wants, or eſtabliſh the reputation 
of the writer, it will be but an ad? of charity to contract 
the remarks alſo, ſubmitting both to their inevitable obli- 
vion. 5 

Another of not only longer ſtanding, but much greater 
eſtimation, has condeſcended to afford a few more & R- 
FLECTIONS UPON SHOEING HoRsts ;” but, excluſive of 
its being a confeſſed tranſlation (and conſequently entitled 
to little more reſpect than Hear-ſay evidence in a court of 
Juſtice) it is ſo replete with mechanical principles, and ma- 
thematical reafoning ; ſo interſperſed with abſtruſe refer- 
ences, and technical alluſions to certain bones and tendons, 
their motions and effects, that I cannot reconcile the deſerip- 
tion as at all applicable to the intelleQual capacities of thoſe 
moſtly concerned in the operative or ſuperintending part of 
the proceſs, 


A third has produced what he denominated © A Treatiſe 


on the Diſeaſes and Lameneſs of Horſes, with a proper Me- 
thod of Shoeing in general;” but whether from a want of ſta- 


bility in his own diſpoſition (or what other motive! ge 
. not 
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not) he ſoon took a formal leave of the principal fuljea, 
and entertained his readers with a dance through Turks, 
the deſarts of Arabia, and a comparative ſurvey of iſe 
whole animal creation; ornamenting almoſt every Page 
with various Latin gruictaticirs, as an excitement to the general 
improvement of all parties intereſted in the explanatory par 
of his work. | | 

This author, in the early part of his tract, ſays, If 
you pretend to have your horſe ſhod according to your own 
mind, it is a genera} ſaying among theſe men, that they & 
not. want to be taught.” This very acknowledgment of his 
juſtifies the neceſſity of recommending to the icmembrance 
of every gentleman, ſportſman, or traveller, that he is, i, 
the buſmeſs of ſhoeing, only the maaginary main ſpring in 
the operative part; and that his inclination or directions be- 
come unavoidably dependant upon the will of another. That 
this remark may be diveſted of its paradoxical appearance, 
jet it be underſtood how. very much the /afety, propriety, 
and excellence of manual execution depend upon the well. 
timed liberality of THE GENTLEMAN ; or, in farther illuſ- 
tration of a paſſage that may ſavor too much of ambiguity 
to thoſe whoſe pecuniary pulſations render it difficult of 
comprehenſion, it is almoſt incredible how very much occa- 
ſional judicious interpoſitions of good beer, (or the means to 
obtain it) with the ſuberdinate operator, improves, 1 a c- 
tarnty, the ſyſtem of SotING IN GENERAL,” through 
every part of England. 

The mechanical world at large ſtands in no need of in- 
formation, that in all climates, regions, countries, and coun- 
ties, there are (paſling under the denomination of gentlemen) 
poſſeſſors of horſes, too mean and mercenary ever to be 
obeyed, farther than they can command by the inceſſant ſuſ- 
picion and perſonal fatigue of oeular demonſtration ; whoſe 
very ſervants, as well as tredeſmen, juſtly hold them in fo 
much deteftation, and whoſe conduct is ſo iuconſiſlent iy cin. 
ſilent, that it ſerves only to encreaſe the general odivin ct 
their characters, (with the additional mortification of fer 
ing the weight of the cpprobrium) without the power 0! 
inclination to retrieve them. 

This univerſal reſentment extends itſelf, in its eſſe ds, to 
his moſt triſling concerns; the ſame diſlike and indifference 
that follow him in all other reſpects, attend him in this; 
the ſignificant appellation of * o - bod ene, is equitatiy 
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e ſtowed upon him by the domeſtics under his ewn roof, and 
re-echoed fim ſervant to ſmith, and fnith to ſervant ; while 
the poor animal becomes the ſubject of paſſive obedience ; 
for whether wel/ or i ſbed, fricked or lamed, is a matter of 
indifference to all parties except the owner, who being thus 
xcxnowledged ſo deſpicable a character, no one feels for his 
aſquietude or misfortunes, but exultingly exclaims, that 
what's too bad for another is too gd for him. | 

such characters as theſe are not the prolific effect of a 
{:rtile imagination, but exact pictures of cet is the produce 
of every ſoil, No gratifieation of ambition, no perſonal 
oſtentation, can be induſged in the preſent diſerimination, 
by arraigning the diſgracctul want of liberality in others, or 
rainly endeavouring io ex:ol my own: It is, however, mat- 
ter of the mcſt unſullied exultation, that ſuch accuſation 
has never been known to reach the hoſpitable hall of a 
S?oRTSMAN'S HABITATION; their univerſally admitted 
generoſity (calculating upon the principle of ſelt-preſerva- 
ton} ſtauds much more in need of the curb than the fur, 
the general tenor of every purſuit leaving them totally ex- 
culpated from the bare ſuſpicion of being included in the 
* b-ezarly deſcription,” ““! | 

Taking leave, therefore, of that part of the ſubject as 
ein but ill accord with the feelings of thoſe who may be- 
come perſonally affected by ſo faithful a repreſentation of 
their domeſtic penury ; I beg permiſſion to recommend for 
their deliberative imitation, a part of my invariable prac- 
tice for a ſeries of more than twenty years. This has al- 
ways been, to let the manual operator (or jaurneyman, whom 
Hexer conſidered the main /fring of the machine) enjoy {ome 
pecuniary compenſation, in addition to the profeſſional emo- 
lument of the maſter, net more from a conſc'entious con- 
riction of its being greatly merited by the trouble, care, and 
danger of ſhoeing high ſpirited and refractory horſes, than 
experimental demonſtration, that GentrosITY, founded 
vpon the baſis of equity, wall incvitably inſure its own reward. 
This is at leaſt a leſſon I have every right to inculcate, when 
[ can affirm with the ſtricteſt veracity, I have never had a 
aorſe ſuſtain the molt trifling injury under the hands of the 
Suu, nor ever a horſe p/ated but what proved a winner. 
Ihe trifling attention, the humane beneſaction of a cool- 
ng beverage to allay thirſt in the exceſſive heat of ſummer, 


6: tte faſutary interpcſition of an invigorating cordial to 
encounter 
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encounter the extreme ſeverity of froſt or ſhow in wint 
are offices of kindneſs that in their viſible effects upon the 
hand and hammer, inſure, beyond a doubt, the ſafety of the 
horſe and the reputation of the owner. The philanthropic 
influence of . doing as you would be done unto,” is repaid 
with the moſt flattering intereſt ; the ſame tare and atten. 
tion beſtowed upon the feet in ſhoeing, are extended in ge. 
neral tenderneſs to the ſafety of the whole frame upon a 
other profeſſional occaſions; if refractory or vicious, he is 
ſoothed by kindneſr, not provoked by violence; in ſhort, what. 
ever fatigue enſues, whatever difficulty occurs, the execution 
is cheerfully compleated, with a retroſpective reference to 
the perſevering hoſpitality of the MAsTER, who living in 
an unvaried ſcene of univerſal benevolence amidft his happy 
domeſtics, enjoys the very anticipation of his wiſhes in the 
cheerful ſervices of a long liſt of od and faithful depen- 
dents. | 
A contraſt in character ſo exceedingly common, that it 
may be found in almoſt every pariſh in the kingdom, is per- 
haps well worthy the attention of thoſe who may be at 
all intereſted in the deſcription, or their different effed, 
The conſtant ill uſage and violent abuſe of horſes, either 
- Zimid, vicicut, or ates, under the hands of the opera- 
tor, is a matter of ſufficient notoriety to every man who 
has had occaſion to ſuperintend their practice; ſuch cruel- 
ties require not to be ſought after in remote corners by 
ſcrutinizing curioſity, they meet the eye of the TA“ 
VELLER daily in the moſt public ſituations. No judicious 
obſerver, no old groom or young ſmith; need be reminded what 
an infinity of fine and valuable horſes go through a tedious 
taſk of miſery in repeated Bleedings, mercurial purges, rewels, 
and courſe of alteratives, for defects or diſeaſes in the eyes 
originating only in- the cruel hand and heavy hammer of 
the SMITH, with the emphatical accompaniment of “ far? 
ill and be d to ye,” when ſhifting and uneaſy under 
the operation of ſhoeing; a circumſtance that during a cer- 
tain ſeaſon of the year, is frequently occaſioned by flies in, 
and conſequently to be removed with very little trouble. ci- 
ther to the animal, or his mare inveterate perſecutor. 
This delineation may ſerve as an epitome of the many 

injuries ſuſtained from ſimilar acts of injuſtice, the true 
cauſes of whigh are never diſcovered or known but to the 


inhuman perpetrators: From ſevere blows with inſtrument 
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of this kind (as hammer, pincers, blood- lick, &c.) fre- 


quently originare Jameneſs in various parts, tumours, forma - 
tions of matter, wounds, exfoliations, with others too nu- 
merous 2nd probable for enumeration; alt or either of which, 
are generally attributed to a different cauſe, or defect in che 
conſtitution, and treated accordingly. fnivdt ies to the eyes . 
and « ſilodgement of the teeth, arc, however, among the 
moſt common evils of this kind; which are in general tol- 

rably reconciled to the too great eredulity of the owner, 
by the plauſible fiction of the experienced adept in impoſi- 
tion, whe is alwans prepared to report one the effect of a 
kick, the other a bite. Dangerous as theſe practices are to 
korſes of any age or qualiheations, they are doubly ſo to 
roung ones; for a degree of ſeverity and ill uſage at their 
frſt and ſecond ſhoeings, very frequently fixes in the diſ- 
poſition an habitual averſion to SutTHs, and a reluctanee 
in epprozching their H, never after to be obliterated by 
any means whatever; and however opinions may claſh upon 
the ſubject of extreme ſeverity to horſes, I ſhall continue to 
perſevere in the truth of my former aſſertion ,—if they are 
ianately fimid, victaus, or reſiive, unconditional violence alone 
will never make them better. 

Having found it unavoidable to introduce remarks that 
are not only evidently connected with, but _y to 
uſher in the ſubject, we now proceed to ſuch ſuperhcial 
knowledge of the operative part, as it is abſolutely requiſite 
every perſon ſhould be in poſſeſſion of, who wiſhes to un- 
derſtand, and retain the power to direct a method of ſhoe- 
ing, beſt adapted to the foot and action of his own horſe, 
I never conſidered it at all neceſlary that a gentleman, ſporti= 
man, tradeſman, or traveller, is to commence Blackferith | in 
theory, and go through the rudiments of the trade to pro- 
mote” bis intention; that has been hitherto the ſyſtemat ic 
mode of tuition : But when it is confidered how very fee 
will enter a wide field of abſtruſe ſtudy, to comprehend 
what he is told is a proper method of ſbocing his horſe, it can 
create no ſurpriſe that it has been attended with ſo little ſuc- 
ceſs, 

My conception of the neecffary knowledge is unequĩvo- 


cally this: Although every SMITH in prof fional etiquette 


may be acemed an , l defy the force of ig /e iſſeif to ren « 
der every artiſt a . and as there muft inevitably re- 
main among the gollateral deſcendants from Vu1 can (as in 


moſt ones profeſſions) © me red gie, of brightneſt, who, in- 
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capable of diſtinguiſhing right from wrong, ſb2e one hurl os 
they ſv2e anther, or, in plainer Tngliſh, ſ2e all alike; ſuck 
diſcrimination becomes palpabiy uieful, as will enable the 
owners to give conditional dire tions for the eaſe and ſafety 
of his horſe, without relving entirely upon thoſe who wilt 
frequently be found to poſſeſs little or no judgment at all. 

The greater part of thoſe writers who have favoured the 
public with a communication of their ſentiments upon this 
ſubject, ſeem extravagantly fond of an idea borrowed from 
antiquity, and transferred from one to another, upon the 
praCticability of horſes travelling the road, and doing their 
conſtant work without ny ſhoeing at all: Such œconcmica! 
plan may be admirably calculated for the theoretical journey of 
ſome literary ſpeculatiſt, up two or three ꝙꝓair of ſtairs in a 
remote corner of the metropolis; but I will venture to af. 
firm, no ſueh excurſion can take place of any duration, 
without material injury to the Hoor, unleſs to the 5 bred 
horſes of authors, many of whom enjoy their journies, as 
Bajazet enjoyed his erueſty, only © 1N IMAGINATION.” 

One of theſe (Os MER) has intraduced his remarks with 
the following rhapſodical expoſtulation : 

« When time was ycung, when the earth was in a ſtate 
of nature, and turnpike roads as yet were not, the horſe 
needed not the aſſiſtance of this artiſt ; for the divine artiſt 
had taken care to give his feet ſuch defence as it pleaſed 
him; and who is weak enough to ſuppoſe his wiſdom was 
not ſufficient to the purpoſe in ſuch a ſtate?” 

He then proceeds to juſtify an opinion, that horſes are 
adequate to their different ſervices in a ſtate of nature with- 
out the officious obtruſions of art; venturing to affirm that 
they “ will travel even upon the turnpike roads about Lon- 
don, without injury to their feet.” I avail myſelf of the 
preſent. opening to diſclaim every idea of attacking the re- 
marks or opinions of otkers, from a motive of intentional 
oppoſition, or to indulge a vein of ſatire, that aſſertions ſo 
cynically ſingular and extraordinary naturally excite; and 
ſhall therefore introduce upon the preſent occaſion no other 
reflection than a certain ſenſation of ſurpriſe, that he did 
not infinuate the palpable ſuperfluity or luxury of fh ond 
Pockings to the natives of our own country, particularly 
when even the fair ſex of many neighbouring kingdoms 
convince us they can walk equally upright without. 

In farther confirmation of the belief he wiſhes to eſtabliſh, 
he ſays, © we may every Cay ſee horſes, mares, and colts 
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tanning about upon all ſorts of ground unſhod, and unins 
jured in their feet.“ This is certainly a truth too univerſally 
known even to be queſtioned ; but by no means to be ſo far 
trained in its conſtruction as to be rendered applicable (in 
x comparative view) to the ſtate of working horſes upon 
hard or ſtony roads, where the conſtant friftion in riding, 
or the furrum in drawing, muſt inevitably prove injurious, 
if not totally deſtructive to the foot in general; producing 
ſmd-cracks, thruſh, bruiſes of the frag, formations of matter, 
and other infirmities, as is very frequently the caſe, (when 
a ſhoe has been for ſome time caſt unobſerved by the rider; 
conſtituting a blemith or defect in the ſubje& never to be 
retrieved. Mares and colts, or horfes turned out to grafs 
ithout ſhoes, are generally kept upon low, moiſt, or marſhy 
ground, admirably adapted to preſerve the foot in a growing 
tare of perfection; the caſe is excecdingly different, and 
will bear no parallel with horſes of the above deſcription ; 
nor can J heſitate to believe, but the abſolute neceſſity of 
ſubſtantially guarding the foot, is too well eſtabliſhed by im- 
memorial experience, to be at alt fhaken by the introduction 
of any new opinions upon that pou of the ſubjeC. 

I muſt, to avoid a miſconception of my purpoſe, before 
proceed, confeſs my obligation as an individual, to the 
memories of thoſe gentlemen who have formerly attended 
to and written upon this head, with a deſire to improve it 
for the promotion of a general good; and am forry a total 
want of paſſive pliability in my own pen, will not permit 
me to adhere to the good old cuſtom” of implicitly tranſ- 
mitting to ſucceeding generations, the immaculate purity of 
heir dictations, without preſuming to introduce an opinion 
of my own. 


Learn to do well by others harm” is an axiom of too 


much excellence to be obliterated from a memory replete 
with obſervant advantages —_— reflection. If I eould 
become ſo ſubſervient to the faſhionable impulſe of literary 


ambition as to expect to be generally read, and after ſuch 


reading to be generally underſtood, I might enjoy much 
pleaſure in going over the deſcriptive conformation of the 
Ser, tendons, the inner fleſby, and the outer hirny ſole, the 
frog; and cruſt or hoof, with their different appropriations 
but having the moſt indiſputable reaſon to believe, that very 
eb/truſity of reaſaning, and myſterious introduction of tech- 


vital terms, have in a great degree prevented the reading of 
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publications upon this ſubject; I ſhall (in earneſt hope cf 
laying juſt claim to ſuperior attention) deſcend, like the 
orator in one of the celebrated Foote's comedies, © to the 
vale of con ſenſe, that 1 may be the better under. 
ſtood.” | 

It has been the ſecondary confideration of theſe ſpec. 
lative writers, or theoretical ſportſmen, (ſuppoſing a perſe- 
verance in the cuſtom of ſnoeing not to be abolifhed upon 
the power of their perſuaſions) to propagate and re-echo a 
"doctrine equally abſurd, tending to what they pretend to beliere, 
a proportional reformation in ſome part of the operation; 
viz. © That the e and frog of a horſe's foot nced never 
be pared at ali. To take up as little of the reader's time : 
the nature of the obtfcrvation will admit, I ſhall very muck 
contract what I with to introduce more at large upon the 
inconſiſtency of the declaration; particularly, as theſe re- 
finements ſeem brought forward more from a ſcarcity of 
matter, neceſſary to complete theit arrangement of pages 
for the preſs, than the leaſt probable utility to be derived 
from remarks ſo crroneous in their formation. 

Says the author before-meationed, in continuation of his 
aſſertions, borrowed from La Feſſe, There is another rea- 
ſon equally obvious ; which is, that the wiſdom of the Creator 
intended this outer ſole, and its obduracy, as a natural and 
proper defence to the inner ſole, which lies immediately 
under the other, between that and the bone of the foot.” 
He then proceeds, © If it be aſked, what becomes cf the 
ſole when not pared? It dries, ſeparates, and ſcales away.” 
In conciſe reply to this ſublime juſtification, and very femple 
explanation, I ſhould in any converſation with the writer, 
if he had not paſſed © that bourne from whence no travellei 
returns,“ have ſolicited a greater degree of candour in his 
opinion; Whether the nails were not furniſhed to our own 
frames by the © wiſdom of the Creator as a natural end 
proper defence” to parts of the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility ? 


And whether the exuberant ſuperſſux in conſtant growth. 
was never to be reduced to the ſtandard of mediocrity, till 


every individual of the human ſpecies became a woluntary 
Nebuchadnezzar ; becauſe, upon the opinions of La Fossx, 
Osuxk, and «hers, it would be the greateſt preſumption 
to ſuppoſe © the divine artiſt” had left in any part of his 
works the leaſt room for reQification ? | 
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We might certainly introduce with propriety, a ſuccetRon 
of ſimilies perfectly im point to render the idea ridiculous ; 
rclitting however, the great teraptation to animadvert upon 
palpable abſurdities, we come to the proof of its * drying, 
ſeparating, and ſcaling away.” The fact is not literally fo, 
as may be corroboratcd by any judicious obſerver accuſtomed 
to examine the feet of horſes with the degree of accuracy 
and nice diſtinction, n-cllary to % or difprove any opi- 
nien that may be promulgated for publie inveſtigation or 
improvement. It is a matter too well known to admit of 
momentary cavil, that the foot by being permitted to remain 
too long in its natural ſtate without reduction, acquires in 
its ſeveral parts the appearance of deformity; the hoof grows 
lng, narrew, and weak ; the ſole, as he ſays, ſeparates, (but 
in part only) and comes away in PARTIAL SCALES, leaving 
a rough, hard, uneven ſurface of cewities and projections ; 


the frog becoming bruiſed, ragged, and putrefied, even to 


diferent degrees of lameneſs, This being the exact repre- 
ſentation of a foot left to growth in a rude and unimproved 
ſtate, the propriety or impropriety of judiciouſly paring 
zach pert, to promote a correſponding firmneſs, and preſerve 
the neceſſary uniformity, can never become the ſubject of 
diſputation, but among thoſe whoſe intellectual faculties are 
abſorbed in ſuch an abundant flow of imaginary matter, as to 
render practical reſearches and ocular demonſtration too 
e for the condeſcending enquiries of ſuperior 
underſtandings. : 

Previous to a deſcription of the different kinds of feet, 
at leaſt the quality or texture of their formation, and the 
mode of $HOEING beſt adapted to each; a few words may 


de properly introduced upon the many herſes rendered fem- 


forary crifp/es by the injudicious or improper mode of form- 
ing or ſetting a thoe, without a relative conſideration to 
the ſbafe or mate of the foot, or the /e and aclien of the 
horſe. What renders the circumſtance ſtill more extraor- 
dinary is, that this error in judgment ſo conſtantly happens 
without the leaſt diſcoyery by either owner or operator 1n 
their frequent ſuryeys and tedious conſultations; and 1 am 
the mote ſtrengthened in my confirmation of this fact, by 
the repeated inſtances, where the ceremonies of embrocating 
with thoſe Yuſcanian ſpecifics, origanum and turpentine, have 
deen perſevered in (even to the acts of BLISTERING and 
ROWELLING) till by my deſire the ſhoe has been token ff, —_ 
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the cauſe has been inſtantly diſcovered and immediately re. 


moved. 


This is a circumſtance, that I doubt not has fo frequently 
happened in the remembrance of every reader of experience, 
it can ſtand in no need of farther illuſtration; we therefore 


proceed to ſuch deſoription of the exterior parts immediately 


concerned in the operation of ſhoeing, as upon a ſuperficial 


ſurvey meet the eye of every inſpector. Theſe are, firſt, 
the b:tt:m or lower edge of the Hoor, ſurrounding the whole 
extremity of the foot, not only as a ſafeguard and general 
defence againſt external injuries, but is the direct part to 
which the ſhoe is ſcientifically fixed, to effect the purpoſes 
for which it was generally intended. Secondly, the A 
Or OUTER SOLE, covering the entire bottom of the foot, 
except the Fx o, which is fituate in the centre, (paſſing 
in a longitudinal direction from heel to toe) and forms by its 
elaſticity the fulcrum, or expanding baſis of the tendon 
upon which the very action of the horſe depends. 

Theſe are the external parts appearing upon the ſurface, 
that preſent themſelves to the ſpectator, and conſtitute in 
general all that he is ſuppoſed or required to know; remote 
conſiderations and operative conſequences appertaining much 
more to the profeſſional knowledge of the ARTIST than 
any acquired infopmation of the OwNER. 

Perfectly convinced that every man may judiciouſly ſu- 
perintend, or properly direct the ſhoeing of his horſe, in x 
manner. eyidently adapted to his foot, foze, weight, purpaſt, 

and mauer of going, without the ill- according intervention 
of an abſtruſe ſtudy very little attended to, (however elabo- 
rately urged) I forbear impoſition upon public patience, by 
any attempt to introduce an imitation or oblique copy of 
anatomical deſcriptive, given in ſeveral modern publications 
on the ſubje& of Farriery, with, I am ſorry to ſay, / lie 
ſucceſs ; if I may be allowed to explain, by an opinion that 
the Farriers themſelves, a very inferior proportion excepted, 
ſeem to have imbibed no additional knowledge in equeſ- 
trian anatomy, from {ſtudies ſo laudably exerted and clearly 

explained. | 
We come next to an explanation of the different kinds 
of feet, as they appear in different ſubjects in their natural 
ſtate. Theſe may be defined under three diſtin& heads; the 
Mort, ſound, V act, ſubſtantial hoof; the ſhallow, long, weak, 
e, brittle hoof; and the deep, lax, porous, ſpongy hook. 
Of theſe, the firſt 1s ſo evidently ſuperior, that unleſs by 
| improper 
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,mproper or unfair treatment, it hardly erer becomes the 
ſebject of diſeaſe. The next is carefully to be avoided in 
the purchaſe if poſſible, not only on account of their being 
more ſubjec to coras than any other, but indicative in 4 
great degree of conſtitutional delicacy in either horſe or 
mare, they not being ſo well enabled to bear hard work or 
conftant fatigue. The laſt of the three is ſo equally inferior 
o the firſt, that ſrom a variety of cauſes it is frequently 
productive of inceſſant attention, anxicty, diſeaſe, and lame- 
nels. 

Having taken a view of the kinds of feet that conſtantly 
paſs through the hands of the SMITH in his daily practice; 
and knowing the various ſtates and torms in which they 
become ſubject to his inſpection; it is abſolutely impoſſible, 
in all that ever iat been written, or can be advanced, to lay 
down certain and invariable rules for the exact management 
of this, or the direct treatment of that particular foot, without 
a conditional reference to the judicious eye and diſcretional 
hand of the OWNER or OPERATOR. It muſt prove pal- 

ably clear to every enlightened enqyirer, that no opinion 
or directions Hrictly infallible can be communicated through 
the medium of the preſs, applicable to every particular pur- 
poſe, without proportional contribution from the judgment 
of the parties concerned, to give the ground work of can- 
ditinal infar mation its proper effect. | 

Such inſtructions, however accurately deſcribed, muſt un- 
avoidably remain ſubjeQ to contingent deviations, regulated 
entirely by the ſtate of the foot and circumſtances of the 
caſe; in a multiplicity of which, ſo many unexpected vari- 
ations occur, as render one fixed mode of ſhoeing abſolutely 
impracticable with every kind of horſe, notwithſtanding what 
may have been hitherto advanced from $UrPOoSED HIGH 
AUTHORITY to the contrary. 

There are, nevertheleſs, ſome general rules inthe proper 
ſyſtem of ſhoeing and preſerving the feet, not to be eaſily 
miſtaken by folly or perverted by ignorance, that ſhall be 
ſubmitted to conſideration before we take leave of the ſub- 
ect before us; previous to which, ſome part of M. La 
Fossr's obſervations, fo ſtrenuouſly recommended by BART - 
LET, b2come well worthy the attention of every gentle- 
man or ſportſman, who may wiſh to aſſiſt his judgment in 
the enquiry, and enable himſelf to. decide, impartially, upon 
the propriety or impropriety of having his horſe ſhod upon 
principl..s that have food hitherto uncontroverted, * a 
5 var 
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fear {I ſuſpeR) of arraigning authorities, the dread of whoſe 


names may have deterred many praQuitoncrs of eminence 


from fo deſirable a purpoſc. 

J have more than once aſſerted my determination to inter- 
fere as little as peſſible with the opinions or inſtructions of 
former writers, but where it became unavoidably neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh an oppoſite opinion, or corroborate a act. It 
is a matter of ſome ſurpriſe that authors of eminence, whg 
are naturally ſuppoſed to be“ armed at all points,” ſhould 
be ſo incautiouſly off their guard, as to contradict them- 
ſelves in the very act and emulation of conveying tuition 
to others. I have given a molt ſtriking inftance of this er- 
ror in my former volume, upon the tnadvertency of Os- 
MFR, who repeatedly ſays, with the greate/?# canfidence and 
ſeeming beiicf, © Tendons are uuelaſtie bodies;“ and fre- 
quently, in the ſame or the very next page, tells you,“ tie 
tendon wwas elongated.” I believe ſuch aſſertion is of a com- 
plexion too paradoxical to require from me the molt triſling 
clucidation. 

Paſſing over this privilege of authors with no other remark 
than bare remembrance, I come directly to the analyzation 
of as palpable a profeſſional contradiction broached by La 
Fossz, and given to the public by BAR TLEr, in the true 
fpirit of implicit and enthuſiaſtic chedience. Theſe Gentle- 
men have in ſucceſſion, after going over, (as before ob- 
ſerved) a great deal of unneceſſary ground totally unintel- 
ligible to the ſporting world, endeavoured to convinge us, 
that paring the ſole or frag, is not only unneceſlary, but abſo- 
lutely prejudicial; for, ſay they, to eſtabliſh a credulcus 
confirmation of their erroneous conjecture, “ if you pare 
away the ſole or frog in any degree, the more you pare, the 
farther you take from the ground the ſupport of the tendon, 
which ſo entirely depends upon the elaſticuy of the frog.“ 
Tf any one perſon living could be found fo unexpectediy 
igncrant as to parc the fee? partially (that is, all behind and 
none beforc) ſuch effect might probably enſue ; but ſurely 
no rational obſerver will attempt to deny or diſprove a pal- 
pable demonſtration, that all parts of the foot being egal 
fared, (that is, the noor, SOLE, and FROG) the center of 
fupport and action muſt be ſtill the ſame. 

But was it really as they have ſaid; if what they have ſo 
tearned'y advanced was literally and juſtly true, what do they 
immediately do after this judicious and dictatorial deciſion ? 
Why, ſtrongly recommend, with the full force of theoretic 

perſuaſion, 
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perſuaſion, the introduction of a mode of ſhoeing direci iy 
,,ntradictory to the opinion juſt recited ; that may be per- 
fectly adapted to and coincide with, the ſentiments of any 
water in the act of amuſing him/elf, employing the Printer, 
and decetving the Public; but can never be brought into ge- 
neral practice, without perpetual hazard to the horſe, and 
imminent danger to the rider. This is fo perfeAly clear, 
that I will go very far beyond bare literary aſſertion, and be 
bound to ſtake both property and profeſſional reputation, 
upon the certain failure of their improved» propoſition of 
thoeing, with what they call their half-moon ſhoe, with all 
us boaſted advantages. A long chain of remarks in oppo- 
ſition is by no means neceſſary, a very conciſe and candid 
inveſtigation will afford ample proof of their having recon- 
ciled (in compliment to their patient readers) as palpable 
contradictions in deſcription as OSMER, whoſe © unelaitic 
tendon” was immediately after“ elongated.” | 

You are given to underſtand (as I have before obſerved) 
that in their opinion, if you pare the ſcle or frog, you 
prevent the heel of the horſe from coming into conſtant 
contact with the ground; and the tendon is deprived of 
the elaſtic aſſiſtance of the frog to promote its expanſion 
and contraction. This is at leaſt the exact purport of their 
deſcription, if not given in the very ſame language, and is 
very well entitled to the deliberate attention of thoſe who 
with to underſtand accurately the ſtate of the tendon (or 
back ſinews) when in the Hrabularian tongue they are ſaid to 
beet down.” 

Such a paring and hollowing out of the heel as they 
ſeem to deſcribe, muſt be a moſt unmerciful deſtruction of 
parts, and what I believe can ſeldom happen in the preſent 
age, unleſs in the remote and leaſt improved parts of the 
kingdom. Concluding, however, they took only a con- 
je ctural ſurvey of this matter, I muſt beg leave to obſerve, 
that immediately after reprobating the idea of raiſing the 
irog from the ground by paring, they ſtrenuouſly recom- 
mend a much more certain method of producing : very 
vil they tell you they wiſh 1 prevent. And this by raiſing 
all the fore part of the foot, with “ the half-moon ſhoe, 
ſet on to the middle of the hoof,” not only forming an 
regular and preternatura! ſurface, but (by a want of length 


and ſupport at the heel) conſtituting an unavoidable chance 


of relaxing the finews in the perpetual probability of their 


being 
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being extended beyond the ela/iic power preſcribed by na. 


ture. 

This difference of opinion becomes ſo immediately con- 
nected with a particular pallage in my former volume (upon 
the ſuljeCt of frains,”) that it is abſolutely neceſſary ts 
quote a few lines for the better comprehenſion of the cafe 
before us; for I have there ſaid, To render this idea ſo 
clear that it cannot be miſenderſtood, let us ſuppoſe that 
a horſe is going at his rate, and in ſo doing his toe covers 
2 a prominence, or the edge of one, where the heel har ny 

fapport, it conſequently extends the tendons beyond the di- 
tance afforded by nature, and inſtantly continues what is 
called a letting down of the back ſinews,“ a circumſtance 
that conſtantly happens upon the turf in running for a 
heat, and the horſe is then ſaid to have“ broken down.” 

This deſcription comes ſo directly in point with the 
ſhape and ſtate of the horſe's foot in their made of ſbecing, 
that the horſe muſ: be at all times liable to ſudden lameneſs, 
and more particularly at the riſing of every ill, where his 
foot would be exactly in the ſituation by which J have de- 
{:ribed ſtrains to be acquired. Every Reader at all ac- 
quainted with, or having even a talerable idea of the anato- 
mical ſtructure of the leg and foot, by taking a compata- 
tive view of the mode of ſhoeing recommended, and the 
evident manner of ſuſtaining an injury in the beck finews, 
as they are termed, will be ſufficieatly enabled to decide 
upon the canſiſtency of the propoſed plan, and, I flatter my- 
ſelf, enough convinced of the danger, to coincide with me 
ia opinion, that a horſe ſhod in this manner, to cover a 
hilly country either in à journey or the chace, mult inevitably 
fall dead lame from a relaxation of the tendinous parts; cr, 
even in a low flat country, become {o exceedingly weary 
from a want of proper ſupport for the heel, that he could 
never. be able to go through a ſecond day's fatigue without 
an alteration in his favour. 

Eſtabliſhing this as a fact not to be controverted by the 
fallacious effect of ſpeculative rumination, and perfectly eon- 
vinced neither entertainment nor utility can be derived from 
farther tedious explanatory remarks and obfervations upon 
the inconvenicnces of ſuch mode of ſhoeing, as wel! as the 
numerous difficulties not to be ſurmounted if inadvertently 
encountered; I thall only flightly infinuate the abſolute in- 
Pſſibility of hunting or travelling (particularly in the rainy 
fes ons) in various hilly or chalky parts of the 1 
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without the accumulated probabilities of lameneſs to the 
hocſe, continual danger to the rider, and the inevitable cer- 
txinty of bruiſing the heel and frog to a degree of diſeaſe, | 
which muſt prove the reſulting evil even upon the flatteſt 
and beſt turnpikes; but in the rough and ſtony roads, or 
frong and dry hard clays, ſuch events may be expected as 
totally unavoidable, ; 

Bidding adieu to a mode of ſhoeing calculated only for 
the ſoft and artificial flooring of a FRENCH Ribving 
genoot; we come to ſuch con{iderations as are adapted to 
the ſtate of our own roads, the cuſtoms of our country, and 
the intellectual faculties of thoſe to whoſe ſcientific ſkill the 
malleability of the metal, the important uſe of the butteris, 
the judicious formation of the ſhoe, and the equally deciſive 
direction of the nail, are univerſally entruſted. Adverting 
for a moment to the before-mentioned alluſion to OsMER's 
obſervation upon theſe men, who ſay, they do not want 
to be taught,” it is very natural to ſuppoſe, from the profeſ- 
ſonal knowledge they ſbauld have acquired by ſtrict attention 
and ſteady experience, that they CANNOT © want to be 
taught 3” but that their judgment, founded upon the beſt 
baſis, manual art, and ccular infpefio, OUGHT TO BE much 
ſuperior to any theoretical inſtructions that can be obtruded 
or enforced. Under that perſuaſion, and feeling for thoſe 
fry who have induſtriouſly rendered themſelves adequate to 
all the difficulties of the trade, I feel no ſurpriſe that ſuch 
ſpirited expoſtulations ſhoutd be made, as muſt frequently 
happen ia reply to many pedantic conſequential pretenders, 
who by their futile remarks and . ignorant inſtruction, excite 
the jealous irritability of men, who, conſcious of their own 
ability and integrity, poſſeſs (like Hotſpur) too much innate 
ſpirit and perſonal courage to be perpetually peſtered by © a 
poppingyay.” | | 

It has been before obſerved, that many horſes have un- 
cergone various operations for ſuppoſed lameneſſes in different 
parts, when T1Me, and the {lucky interpoſition of a judicious 
opinion, have diſcovered the cauſe to be (where it is too 
ſeldom accurately ſearched for) in the foot. Lameneſs of 
this deſcription proceeds in general from ſome one or other 
of the following cauſes; the nail holes for the faſtening of 
ihe ſhoe to the foot being inſerted too far from the outer 
edge, in the web of the ſhoe, and conſequently, when tight 
ered, bearing too hard upon the fleſhy edge of the _ 
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fole, eonſtitutes a preternatura} compreſſion upon the inte: 
nal parts and conſequent impedintent to caſe or action. 

Another cauſe exceedingly common, {when the horſe 1, 
faid to be pricked in thoeing) is the oblique direction of ; 
nail, which taking an improper and inverted courſe, eithor 
perforates, or in its progreſs preiles upon the inner ok, 
punQuring ſome of the ſoft parts, thereby producing certain 
ſameneſs; witch not immediately diſcovered, tends to in- 
f2ammation, that tco olten terminates in a remote formation 
of matter conſtituting a caſe of the moſt ſerious conſe. 
quence. 33 

A third eng the ineonũſtent method of forming the web 


to gien a palpable convexity when fixcd : he hoof, By 


ble. | ; 

Another very common cauſe of lameneſs with herſes 0 
this deſcription originates in the ſhoes being formed tos fh 
and narrotu at the heel, by which mezins, in leſs than a week's 
conſtant wear, the hoof er eruft,” (as ſome writers have 
termed it for the ſake of refinement) being alſo narrow, the 
heels of the ſires make gradua? impreſſion and conſtitute 4 
palpable indentation upon the edge of the ſob, directiy over 
its articulation with the hoof, producing to a certainty, 1: 
perfevered in, the foundation cf earns, or a temporary lame- 
neſs, that is generally removed by removing the ſhoe. 

A few additional bad effects, but of inferior conſequence, 
reſulting from injudicious ihocing, may be conciſely range 
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under the heads of raiſing the ſors tos high in ili heels with- 
out die diſcrimination, throwing the fetlock joint into 2 


diſtertive petuuten z corns ale treated or horjes ili ford, to occt- 


lon the imperfe& ion of citing either before or behind, an 
eril ariſing much more from want of profeonal accuracy 
a the operator, than any abortive effort in the proceſs of 
Nature. Lheſe are, however, mers ſepcrfieial incon ve- 
niencics, to be remedied by ſuch attention and circumſpec- 
tion as no Coe triend to the animal we treat of will ever 
refuſe to beſtow. | 

Rules for the prevention cr cure of theF, are luckily cal- 
culated by their brevity for communication or retention, 
The heels of horſes ſhould never be artifcialiv raiſed only 
in exact proportion to the ſtate of their feet, the ſeaſon of 
the year, and their manner of going, not without ſome 
additional reference to the road or country they generally 
travel; all which, every SMITH of the [caſt eminence thoutd 
perſectiy underſtand from radical experience, without a long 
table of conditional inſtructions to fix a criterion, which 
muſt, after all the ſpeculative matter or experimental know- 
edge that can be introduced, be regulated by the exetciſe of 
us own protcſſonal penetration, or the perſonal ſupetin- 
tendence of thoſe, whoſe inſtructions it mult be his intereſt 
to obey, 

Corxs, in general occaſioned-much more by the unob- 
ſerred ſtricture of the ſhoe (as before deſcribed) than any 
defect in nature, are not ſufficiently attended to in their 
earlieſt ſtate for ſpeedy obliteration ; but permitted to ac- 
quire by time ahd continuance of the cauſe, a rigid callo- 
ſity before the leaſt attempt is made for ext irpation; dur- 
mg which inattention they become ſo inflexibly firm in 
their baſis, that they are not ſo eaſily to be eradicated, 
though great care and perſeverance will greatly allilt their 
mitigation if not entirely eſtabliſh their cure. 

The beſt and moſt conſiſtent method is to reduce it 
with the drawing knife, as much as the extent of the 
corn and the depth of the ſole will admit, obſerving not to 
excced the bounds of difcretion in penetrating the horny ſole 
ben deep/y, rendering, by a ſtep of imprudence, tlie remedy 
worſe than the diſeaſe When it is thus reduced as much as 
the ſtate of the corn and the texture of the foot will juſtify, 
et the entire deſtruction of it be attempted by the occa- 
onal application of a few drops of 27 f vilrio over its 
hole ſurface; or its rapidity of growth reſtrained by the 

aſſiſtance 
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aſſiſtance of Gour xps extrad? 5f ſaturn, traum:tic (oom. 
monly called Friar's) , camphorated ſpirits of wine 
or tincture of myrrh. "4 . 

This being performed, if the vacuum is large or deep 
from whenee the ſubſtance has been extracted, and the ope. 
rator has been under the pecefiity of nearly perforating the 
outer ſole, ſo as to be productive of additional tenderneſ 
to the original cauſe of complaint; care muſt be taken to 
prevent the inſinuation of extraneous ſubſtances of different 
kinds, as /ones, gravel, dirt, or ſuch other articles as may 
very much irritate and injure the part. This is beſt ef. 
ſected by plugging up the cavity with a pledget of ter, 
firſt hardening the ſurface well with one of the before- 
mentioned ſpirituous applications; remembering not to in- 
fert the tow too cloſely to deſtroy its elaftic property, form- 
ing a hardneſs from its abundance, that may painfully preſs 
upon the tender part it is deſigned to defend. 

It has long been an eſtabliſhed practice after drawing a 
earn; an injury ſuſtained in any part of. the 4, cauſing 
2 partial defect or a diſeaſed ſtate of the frog, as in veterate 
thruſb,- &c. to protect the part with a bar ſboe formed and 
adapted to ſuch purpoſe: This is certainly a conditional 
fecurity, but there is ſtill the ſpace between the font and the 
Poe to receive and retain any ſubſtance, that may become 
injurious by its lodgment and painful preſſure as before- 
mentioned. To prevent the poſſibility of which, I ſhould 
always recommend (in caſes that require it) the inſinua- 
tion of a ſufficient quantity of tow to fill up the interſtiee; 
and that its retention there might he rendered a matter of 
greater certainty, it ſhould be well impregnated with a por- 


tion of diachylon with the gums, firſt melted over the fire; | 


this will not only fill up the opening with neatneſs (re- 
perly managed) but form a b er of eaſe to the part, and ex- 
clude to a certainty the admiſſion of articles we have jult 
deſcribed. | | 

The cutting of horſes is in general attributed to ſome im- 
propriety in the mode of forming or ſetting the. ſhoe; 
though this is by no means to be conſidered the imvariad!: 
cauſe, for ſuch inconvenience is ſometimes produced by 
very different means. Horſes, for inſtance, frequently in- 
jure themſelves when in too long and repeated journtes 
they become leg weary, and though of great ſpirit and bot- 


tom, compulſively ſubmit ts the power of exhauſted na- 
| ture; 
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tere; when hardly able to get one foot before the other, 
can create no ſurprize that they feel it impofſible to pro- 
ceed in equal direction, but move their limbs in the moſt 
regular manner, warping and twi//ing, as if their falling 
mutt prove inevitable at every faccefive motion. In ſuch * 
ſlate of bodily debilitation, injuries of this kind are un- 
doubtedly ſuſtained, and too often by the inadvertency or 
jnzxperience of the rider or driver, ſuppoſed to arife from 
ſame imperfection in the operation of ſhoeing, which in 
this inſtance is no way concerned. 

t is not ſo in others, where the ſhoe becoming formed 
too wide for the 5, or with a projecting ſweep at the 
ell, (particularly in horſes, who from an irregular ſhape 
of the foot, called, turning aut the tee, are addicted to a kind 
of curve in action againſt the fetlock joint of the other leg) 
to evil is conſtituted to a certainty ; but when it ariſes fron! 
hoſe cauſes, it is always to be removed or greatly mitigated 
by the judicious interpoſition of the SMITH, whoſe parti- 
cular province it is to diſcover and remedy the defect. 

Another cauſe of this inconvenience very frequently pro- 
cecd from what I have ever confidefed a palpable abſurdity 
in the ſyſtem of ſhoeing, and anxiouſly wiſh it to undergo 
general improvement: This is the incanſeſlent, ridiculous, 
and I may almoſt venture to add invincible folly of forming 
a groode in the web of the ſhoe, neither large enough nor 
&ep enough to admit the head of the nail, for the entire 
reception of which the plan was originally formed ; though 
ſeldom or ever made ſufficiently wide to complete the pur- 
port of its firſt intention. 

The diſadvantages ariſing from this want (or proſtitution) 
of judgment in execution, is not more the irregular ſurface 
ef the foot, upon a hard road or pavement, throwing it un- 
avoidably into a variety of unnatural poſitions by the heads 
of ſome nails being ridiculouſly high or projecting from the 
hoe, and others as much below them, than the certainty 
of all the clinches being raifed in a very few days uſe by the 
weight and action of the horſe, which on the inſide of cac!! 
toot conſtitute the evil to a degree of ſeverity with horſes 
that go cloſe, particularly if permitted to remain long in 
ſuch ſtate unattended to. Upon expoſtulation, you are told, 

this is a matter of no inconvenience, that they will ſoon 
de worn down and become equal.“ If ſuch aſſertion was to 
be admitted without oppoſition reſpecting the irregularity 
of the ſurface, and diſtoctive poſitions of the foot, it by no 
means 
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means aſſe ds the certainty of rendering the elinches no 
only evidently injurious in the degree before recited, hut of 
little utility (after a ſew days wear) in ſecuring the ſhoe in 
the ſituation it was originally placed. | 

This is a circumſtance ſo exceedingly clear, that every 
rational obſerver, poſſeſſing a deſire to promote general im. 
provement, will coincide with me in opinion, and aſſiſt the 
recommendation by the force of example; in having the 
groove. in the web of the ſhoe; for the reception of the 
nails, formed ſufficiently wide and deep to admit the heac; 
nearly or quite equal with the flat ſurface of the ſnoe, by 
which effectual iriſertion the ſhoe firmly retains its ſituation; 
and the nails their clinches, till a repetition of the operation 
becomes neceſlary. 

There are (as I have before hinted an intention of ex. 
plaining) ſome general rules to be remembered, as invaria- 
bly applicable to all kinds of feet without exception. The 
ſhoe ſhould be uniformly ſupported by the Bf only, entirely 
round the foot, and brought ſo regularly into contact, that 
it ſhould not preſs more upon one part than another; it 


| ſhould alſo be formed with a concave inner ſurface, to keep 


it perfectly clear of the /ole, that the point of the picker 
may occaſionally paſs under the inner part of the web, to 
free it from every extraneous or. injurious fubſtance— 
The ſhoe ſhould not be made too wide in the web, or too 
weighty in metal, for the ſize or purpoſe of the horſe; if 
ſo, the inſertion cf the nails become unavoidably neceſfary 
nearer the edge of the fleſhy, or inner ſole, and the com- 
prefſion upon the internal parts proportionally greater, in 
the additional hold required, to prevent the inner edge of 
the web from ſinking directly, by conſtant preſſure, upon the 
centre of the outer ſole, conſtituting certain uneaſineſs in 
action, if not perceptible lameneſs. The heel of the ſhee 
ſhould always rather exceed the termination of the hoot 
behind, and be formed ſomething «wider than the heel it- 
ſelf; not only to conſtitute a firm baſis of ſupport for the 
frame, and prevent the indentation before deſcribed, but 10 
afford room for the requifite growth and expanſion of the 
heel, if a well ſormed ſound foot is at all the objeR of at- 
tention. 

The hoofs of horſes ſhould never be ſuſfered 10 grow 
750 leng at the toe, for excluſive of its ſoon conſtithiing a flat, 
weak, narrow ſoot, it is not uncommonly preductive 0 
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certain danger of the rider; and this frequent error in the 
preſent practioe of ſhoeihg is the more extisordinarx, as 
the very form, length, and texture of the hoof, will al- 
ways afford ſufficient information in how great a degree it 
will bear reduction, with the additional conſideration, in 
point of effect, that ſhortening the ice will always propor- 


tionally widen, and give ſtrength to the cel. 


Horſes faid to be“ fleſhy footed,” are thoſe whoſe inner 
and outer ſole are foimd to be too large in proportion to the 
ſubſtance of the hoof that ſurrounds them; or, in other 
words, (to render it clear as poſſible) whoſe hoof is too thin 
at the lower cdge or bottom; for the fize of the whole. This 
may be productive of inconvenience, and requires a nicer 
diſcrimination in the mode of forming the groove in the 
web, as weil as in fixing the ſhoe; for the ſpace upon which 
it muſt be unavoidably fixed (without an alternative) is ſo 
exceedingly narrow, that the greateſt care and attention is 
abſolutely neceſiary to bring the nails fo near the edge of 
the hoof, as to avoid every probable chance of injury by 
too great a ſtricture upon the component parts; a matter 
that has been already more than once conciſely recommended 
to fraflical eireumſpection. | | 

That ſuch hazard may be the better avoided, it will be 
found an inſurance of ſafety, to advance the front nai/s nearer 
to the extremity of the TOE, where the ſcat of inſertion is 
much wider, and bring the kinder nails farther from the points 
of the HEEL; where it is not only directly the reverſe; but 
ſometimes too narrow to admit of the inſertion without 
danger. And in all cafes where horſes are remarkably full 
and fleſh footed, with a heel exceedingly narrow, It 1s cer- 
tainly the fafeſt method to let them be ſhod with the nails 
entirely round the front of the foot, omitting their inſertion 
in a proportional degree behind. | | 

Ls Fosst, echoed by BakTLET, condemns the cuſtom 


bf turning up the ſhoe at the Feel, upon the before-men- 


| tioned objection of its © removing the frog to a greater diſ- 


tance from the ground, by which the tendon will be incvita- 
bly ruptured ;”” but could they now become ſpectators of the 
hundreds of poſt horſes conſtantly running the roads with 


PAR SHOES; that totally preclude the poſſibility of the frogt 


teuching the ground, to ſupport ſuch elaſticity, they might be 
convinced what little reſpect ſuch aſſertion muſt be held in, 
under a demonſ{tratiori excceding all contradiction. Nor is 
this tetroſpeQive remark brought forward upon ary other 
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motive, than to juſtify the great conſiſteney and ſaſety d 
judicioufly raiſing the Heels oi the ſhocs, to defend froęs 


that have been bruiſed, or are naturally deſective, and hee] 


that are flat and narrow; as well as to inſure the ſafety of 
the rider, and prevent the ſlipping of horſos, u hich muft 
otherways become inevitable in rainy ſeaſons upon chalky 
roads or hilly countries. | 

Adverting once more to their premulgation upon © the 
inconiiſtency of ever paring the-ſo's or frog,” I muſt avail 
myſelf of the preſent opening to make one addition to my 
former obſervations upon that part of the ſubject; recum- 
mending it to the attention of every breeder, to make oo- 
caſional inſpections of the feet even 20 pearlings, and in 
their progreſſive gracations, to prevent their acquiring an 
ul conformation: By a want of proper correction they will 
very frequently be found ſpreading to a long flat thin foct, 
which left to time, will become irrecoverably weak; on the 
contrary, proportionaliy pared at the Sten, ſhortened at 
the toe, and rounded with the raſp, will conſtitute the very 
kind of foot in ſhape and firmneſs of all others the mol 
deſirabſe. 

Before we entirely diſmiſs this ſubject, a few remarks 
upon the management of the feet in /tabled horſes, cannot 
be conſidered inapplicable to our preſent purpoſe of general 
utility. Firft, it ſhould be remembered, an equal inconve- 
nience ariſes ſrom having horſes unneceſſarily ſhod ten often, 
or the ceremony poſtponed f leg; the former by its fre- 
quency, batters and breaks the hoof (particularly if of the 
brittle kind) to a perceptible degree of injury; the latter 
promotes an aukward growth of the foot, an indentalicn 
of the ſhoe upon the ſole, or inner edge of the hoof, ard 
a probable deſtruction of the frog. 

Varions opinions may have been ſapported upon the pro- 
priety of ſtopping and oiling the feet; but as it is not my 
pre!ent purpoſe to animadvert upon the diffuſe remarks el 
others, I ſhall confine myſelf to practical obſervations of 
my own. The ſalutary effects of plentifully citing, and night- 
ly ſtopping, the ſubſtantial, firm, black and white brittle 
hoofs, deſcribed in a former page, are too firmly eſtabl-ſhed 
by long and attentive experience, to render oppoſition (from 
any authority whatever) worthy a momentary conſideration 
or condeſcending reply. | | 

A comparative ſtate of the hoof that is carefully managed 


in this way, with one in its ſtate of nature, (more 4 
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jarly in the hot and dry months of ſummer) will evidently 
beſpeak the advantage and neatneſs of ſuch cafe and atten- 
ton. In one, the nook is always in a ſtate of pliable uni- 
formity 3 in the other, a narth, conſtant and irregular ſcaling 
of the ſole, an almoſt inflexible rigidiiy of the hoof in ſhoe- 
me, and moſt {requently very large and dangerous cracks 
that ſeparate the he from the frog on both ſides; leaving 
ample room en e/t/er {or the inſinuation of ſand, gravel, or 
other injurious articles that may by their reten ien reach 
the coronary articulation, conſtituting irreparable lameneſs 
too frequently attributed to every cauſe but the right. 

Having gone through ſuch chain of inveſtigation, and 
courſe of inſtruction, upon the ſubjeft of ſhoving; and its 
ef-&s, as I concave to be at all calculated to afſiſt the ge— 
real judgment of thoſe whoſe equeſtrian purſuits render 
ich knowledge an object of importance; I ſhall proceed to 
that kind of communication, as I flatter myſeif will be equal! 
acceptable to thoſe who dy me the honour of peruſal and 
aitention, whether for amuſement, information, literary dif- 
quiſition, or to render the influence of example, more pre- 
{-rable to precept, by a contribution of their perfona! al- 
ſalanee to the promotion of genera! improvement. 


S T N11 


Will prove a chapter more immediately appertaining to 
the proprietors of extenſive receptacles in the metropelis; 
as well as other large cities, and thoſe intereſted in their 
effects; than at all applicable to the preſent improved ſtate 
of gentlemen's ſtables in every part of the kingdom, where 
th? mode of management is approaching too near a degree 
of perf. ion to admit the aid of inſtruction, from eithe1 
the pen of theoretic infermation, or practical experience. 
As it will, however, be unavoidably ncceffary to intreduce 
under this head, ſuch occaſional remarks or uſeful obſerva- 
tons as cannot with propriety appear under any other, hints 
may perhaps be diſcovered, in which every reader may tec} 
bimſelf n ſome d-gree individually concerned. 

The very inferior ſtate of action and apppearance, ſo 
riſihly predominant in horſes of frequent uſe, from the large 
pablia livery fables, when put into competition with hunter? 
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creatures, their warts, gratifications, perfections, and attac 
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or hacks, enjoying the advantage of regular fc2d, dreſſing, 
air, and exerciſe, will conſtitute all the apology I think tt 
neceſſary to introduce, for any degree of freedom I may be 
inclined to offer, in drawing 4 compariſon very little obſcr. 
vable by METROPOLITAN HEROES ON HORSEBACK, but 
univerſally known to the diſcriminating eye of efery expe. 
rienced ſportſman in the kingdom. | 

Such inferiority ariſes: from an accumulation of cauſes, 
very little conſidered or enquired into by the ownets, of 
riders, who philoſophically define and experimentally de. 
monſtrate, the horſe to be an animal of gencral utility, and 
appropriate him to al! their different purpoſes accordingly, 
with as little attention to his coeur, perfections, or defects, as 
a tradeſman of Mancheſter, who having ſome few years 
ſince occaſion to attend the aſſizes of Lancaſter, hired a 


grey gelding for the purpoſe, but unluckily returned with 4 


bay mare, and · obſtinately perſiſted (in oppoſition to every 
witneſs and expoſtulation) that he had brought back the very 
terſe and equipments with which he had ſtarted, in obedi- 
ence to the legal injunction he had received. Of theſe 
equeſtrian Quixotes, nature has been fo excecdingly liberal, 
that we find numbers, who, when their ſteed is brought out 
of the ſtable, whether in #Aigh or hav condition, ſce er not ſer, 
fuelled legs; cracked heels, ſbocs or no ſhoes, his carcaſe ex- 
panded to its utmo/? extent, or contracted to a degree of in- 


precedauted poverty; mount him with equal unconcern, and 


go through their journey, long or ſhort, as prompted by 
neceſſity or inclination, without a ſingle reflection upon the 
wants or weakneſs of the animal, unluckily deſtined to fe- 
ceive the honour of ſo humane an appendage. | 
In ſuch unaccountable ſtate of negligence ſtands many a 
valuable horſe ſurrounded with an accumulation of ills and 
hourly promotion of miſery from one week's end to ano- 
ther, and never enjoys the favour (if I may ſo term it) oi 
his maſter's preſence but of a Sundoy morning; when making 
the expeditious tour of Richmond, Hampton Court, M inder, 


or ſome other of the faſhionable excurſions, he is conſigned 


to his uſual hebdomadal dark abode of inactivity, to enjoy a 
profuſion of hay, water, and eaſe; but, in conformity with 
the idea of Major O'Flaherty, * a plentiful ſcarcity of every 
thing elſe.” | 

It is impoſſible for any man living, who has made theſe 


me nig, 
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nente, the object of his eonten. plation, not to feel the great- 
eſt mortification when chance or choice brings him to a 
ſurrey of the ſtables in London, with all their horrid in- 
conveniences. To theſe totally unacquainted with the ſu- 
perior and ſy ſtematic management of {tzbles in general, it 
may all bear the appearance of pRoOyRIETY, conſcquently 
paves no way for the corroding reflections of vexation and 
diſappointment ; but to the experienèed and attentive ob- 
ſerver, whoſe ſenſations move in direct uniſon with the 
feehngs of the animal he beſtrides, and the accommodation 
of whoſe horſe is held in equal eſtimation and retention 
with his own, they excite the joint emotions of pity and 
ſurpriſe, | 
Horſes in general, produced from ſtables of this deſcrip- 
tion, all bear the appearance of temporary invalids or con- 
hrmed valetudinarians; from living or rather exiſting in a 
ſcene of almoſt total darkneſs, they approach the light with 
reluctance, and every new object with additional apprehen- 
fon, They walk, or rather totter out of the ſtable in a 
ſtate of debilitation and ſtiffneſs of the extremities, as if 
threatened with univerſal lameneſs. The legs are ſwelled 
from the knees and hocks downwards, to the utmoſt expan- 
hon of the integument; which with the dry and contracted 
ſtate of the narrow Hreled hoof, bears no ill affinity to the 
over-loaded ſhoe of AN OPULENT ALDERMAN, when emer- 
ging from the excruciating admonitions of a gouty monitor. 
Upon more accurate inſpection, we find the liſt of happy 
effects ſtill increaſed with thoſe uſual concomitants, invete- 
rate cracks, running thruſh, very frequently acecompanied by 
a huſky ſhort cough, or aſthmatic difficulty of reſpiration, 
in gradual progreſſion to a broken wind; and the long lift 
of inferior et ceteras, that conſtitute the invariable advantage: 
of able diſcipline, directly contrary to every citabliſhed 
rule that can be laid down for the promotion of EASE, 
HEALTH, and INVIGORATION. 
in confirmation of which, without a tedious animadver- 
fon upon ſo long a ſeries of inconſiſtencies, let us advert 
conciſely to the cauſes of ſuch ill effects as we have ventured 
to enumerate, The diſadvantages ariſing from horſes ſtand- 
ing in perpetual darkneſs, or with a very faint and glim- 
mcring light, muſt be tob palpably clear to require much 
elucidation ; for in ſuch ſtate, with the full and increaſed 


power of h-aring, they are inceſſantly on the watch to diſ- 
cover 
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cover, what ſo conſtantly affects ne ſenſe, without the ex. 


pected g oratification of the other. To this eternal difappoint- 
ment may be attributed the alternate (tare and tu inkling of 
the eye-lids, ſo common to every deſcription of horſes that 
ſtand in the moſt remote part of dark fables, at each time 


of being brought forwar to face the light; as well as the 


additional obſer rvation, that being accuſtomed to fee things 
but imperfe Aly in the table, when brought into action upon 
the road, they are fo much affected by the change, that they 
1 come habitually addicted to 1 — or Hart at every ſtrange 
© ſudden obj 20 that approaches. A certain danger allo 
a: A w ben hurried by a careleſs or drunken oftier, from 
the external glare of li, zhe to the extreme of total darkneſo; 
for in ſuch haſty tranſition, blows are frequently ſuſtained 
againſt the racks, ſtalls, or intervening partitions, that ſome- 
times terminate in the lofs of an eye, with no other cauſe 
aſſigned for its original appearance than the FudTuation of fu. 
mrs, Which the ſuffering ſubjec immediately undergess 
repeated conſultations and 3 long courſe of med; eines to 
eradicate. 

The ſtiffneſs of the joints, the ſwelling of the legs, the 
ſeverity of the cracks, the frequency cf the thruth, the con- 
traction of the hoofs, and the difficulty of reſpiration, are 
all ſo evidently the reſulting effects of de rdive ſituation 


and erroneous management, that to the ſpc. world alone, 
literary definition would be deemed ſuſe hut to that 
infinity of JUVENILE Laufs RIA daily 
riſing to our view,” and wonder wy - 7 „ that 
they keep at /o much expence, are unliho 01 y meet 
in their rural excurſions,” ſuch e tien 5000725 matter 


of indiſpenſable neceſſity. 
To the want of gencral cleanlineſs, pure z, and regv- 
lar exerciſe, may be juſtly attributed ail the i!'s we har? 


Juſt recited ; and that fuch n mev lay impartial 


claim to proper weight in the feale of reflection, let it be 
rt remèi be red, that horſes in the ſituation I allude to, 
are conſtantly living i in certain degrees of heat, not on) 
beyond the ſtare required by nature, but very far exceecing 
even the ſtable PO of horſcs i in regular training for 

the turf. 
That this may be the better underſtood by thoſe whoſe 
ſituations in life have precluded the chance of ſuch inſpec- 
tion, and that great body of readers in various and diſtant 
parts of the kingdom, who never have, and perhaps ee 
mays 
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my, make a ſurvey of public ſtables in the metropolis; I 
think it neecflary to introduce an exact repreſentation of 
ſy Remat:c mnconſijtency, peiteAly exculpated from even the 
lighteft ſuſpicion of exaggeration. As I have repeatedly 
obſt: ved, and it is univerſally admitted, there is no rule 
without fome exception; fo the fultowing deleription may 


| have „hne but VERY FEW to boaſt of. 


Upon entering the majer part, {particularly if the door 
has been a few minutes cloſed and is open for your admiſ- 
non) the olfactory and optic nerves are inftantaneouſly at- 
failed with the volatile eſiluvia of dung and wine, equal to 
the exhalition from a ſtock bottle of hartſhorn at the ſhop 
of any Chemiſt in the neighbourhood. Here you find from 
ten or twelve to twenty horſes, ſtanding as hot, and every 
crevice of the ſtable as cloſely ſtopped, as if the very ex- 
{raal air was infeQious, and its admiſſion muſt inevitably 
propagate a contagion. Naturally inquiſitive to diſcover 
what irritating cauſe has laid ſuch hold of your moſt pro- 
minent feature, you obterve each horſe ſtanding upon an 
enormous load of litter, that by occaſional additions (with- 
out a regular and daily removal from the bottom) has ac- 
quired both the ſubſtance aud the property of a moderate 
hut-b:d. | 

Thus ſurrounded with the vapours conſtantly ariſing 
from an accumulation of the molt powerful volatile ſalts, 
Rand theſe poor animals a kind of patient ſaerifice to ig- 
norance and indiſcretion; and that the meaſure of miſery 
may be rendered perfect by every additional contribution of 
folly, «ach horſe is abſclutely loaded with a profuſion of body 
cloths, but perhaps more to gratify the oſtentation or diſ- 
play the opulence of the owner, than any intentional uti- 
lity to the horſe. The ſheet, quarter piece, breaſt cloth, 
body roller, and perhaps tie Ad, are all brought forward 
to give proof of perſevering attention and unremitting in- 
duſtry, In this ſtate. ſuch horſes are found, upon critical 
examination, to be in an almoſt perpetual langmd perſpira- 
tion; ſo debilitated, depreſſed, and inactive, for want of 
pure air and regular exerciſe, that they appear dull, heavy, 
and inattentive, as if conſęious of taeir impriſonment and 
bodily perſecution. | 

The effect of this mode of treatment ſoon becomes per- 
ceptiblo to the judicious eye of obſervation; the carcaſe is 


ten unnaturally full and overloaded, for want of thoſe gra- 


dual 
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dual evacuations promoted by gentle motion; the legs ſwell, 
becoming ſtiff and tumefied, till nature, in her utmoſt of. 
forts for extravaſation, terminates in either cracks, ſcratches, 
greaſe, or ſome one of the many diſorders ariſing trem an 
impurity, viſcidity, or acrimony in the blood. The hooks, 
by being almoſt invariably fixed to the conſtant heat of the 
2ccumulating dung before deſcribed, acquire a degree of 
contraction indicating hoof-bound lameneſs. The eyes 
frequently give proof of habitual weakneſs, in a watery 
diſcharge from the continual irritation of the volatile efflu- 
via, the dilatation and contraction of the eye in ſearch cf 


lizht, the heat of the body, &c. all tending to conſtitute - 


a frame directly oppc ſite in health, vigour, and appearance, 
to thoſe whoſe condition 15 regulated by a very different ſyſ- 
tem of ſtabularian management. 

The evils ariſing from this miſtaken treatment are only 
yet enumerated in part, being thoſe that evidently appear 
upon a ſuperficial ſurvey of the ſtables and their contents; 
others become diſcernible upon being brought into action. 
They are certainly leſs enabled to encounter fatigue than 
any horſes in the kingdom; from ſo conſtant an exiſtence 
in the abſolute fumes of a lot-bath, they never can be expoſed 
to the external air in a cold, wet, or winter ſeaſon, without 
danger to every part of the frame. By ſuch contraſt they 
are inſtantly liable to a ſudden collapſion of the porous 
ſyſtem, which locking up the perſpirative matter, ſo vio- 
lently propelled to the ſurface, throws it back upon the 
circulation with redoubled force; where nature being too 
much overloaded to admit its abſorption, it becomes imme- 
diately fixed upon the EYES or LUNGS, laying a very ſub- 
ſtantial foundation of diſeaſe and diſqujetude. 

If ſuch horſe is put into ſtrong exerciſe, he ſoon proves 
himſelf inadequate to either a long, or an expeditious jour- 
ney ; for whether the body is overburthened with weak 
and flatulent food and water at ſetting out, jaded with 
early fati igue, to which he has not been accuſtomed, or 
debilitated with the flable diſcipline we have ſo minutely 
ecſciibed, the effect is nearly the fame. If his journey is 
of any duration, or his exertions are of any great magnitude, 
it is no uncommon thing to find he has fallen oft, ck, lan, 
or tired upon the road; and under the worſt of cuiſes, 4 
bad charatter, is frequently ſold to the firſt bidder ; under 
whoſe ſyſtematic care and rational mode of management, 
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a e months perhaps makes him one of the beſt and moſt 
valuable horſes in the kingdom. 

This is a eircumſtance that happens fo very eonſtantly 
in the equeſtrian fluctuation of fortune, and the aſſertion 
ſo repeatedly juſtified by ocular demonſtration and practical 
experience, that I ſtand not in the leait fear of a contra- 
niety of opinions upon ſo conſpicuous a part of the ſub- 


ject. ä | 
The ill effects of the ſtable treatment we have k:itherto 
deſcribed, would be ſtill more injurious did 4igh feeding con- 
ſtitute a part of the ſyſtem we preſume to condemn ; but 
1 ſuper-abundnce of food is what I by no means place to 
the inconfiency of the account. Prudence (diveſted of /e/f- 
intere/t } powerfully prompts the parties concerned, to per- 
ive the abfurdity of over-feeding horſes whoſe ate ſo lit- 
tle requires it. Stable keepers are not ſo deſtitute of PEN E/“ 
TRATION, as to be taught by me, the folly of feeding 
horſes that “ don't work,” Oars are not only unneceſſary 
but ſuperfluous 3 hay in ſmall quantities will ſupport nature 
ſuſtciently, by a conſtant maſtication of which the appe- 
tite will be properly prepared to receive PLENTY or 
WATER; an article that is not only of very little expence 
and trouble, but by expanding the frame, and filling the 
flank, will afford to the city ſportſman and Sunday traveller, ſut- 
heient proof that the horſe is amply fed, and “ well loxked 
after.” ; ER; | 
Having ſubmitted to conſideration the repreſentation of 
FACTS, that neither the intereſted can, or the experienced 
will, attempt to deny; I ſhall (without much hope of ef- 
ſecting a reformation where ſo great a variety of opinions 
are concerned) beg permiſſion to offer a few remarks, for 
the attention of thoſe who are, from the nature of their 
ſituations, unavoidably connected with ſtables of this de- 
ſeription; leaving the more minute inſtructions for the 
management of hunters or road horſes, to be collected 
from the matter that will be hereafter introduced under 
thoſe heads. | | | 
The pernicious properties of ful air muſt be too well 
known, or at leaſt too readily comprehended, (by every 
one to whoſe ſerious peruſal theſe pages will become ſubject) 


to require even the moſt ſuperficial elugidation z though in 


fact, entering into its deſtructive effects, with all its con- 
tingent conſequences, would be to write, gquate, and ani- 
madvert a volume upon the ſubject; which is in fact of 

* too 
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10 much ſeientifc magnitude for preſent diſquiſition, in a 
publication that promiles to be generally read, and it is in- 
tended ſhould be as generally underitood. 
Onder palpable conviction of the numerous ills that may 
Ariic in dfterent ways from air ſo very much contaminated, 
and replete with impurities, I am convinced no one advo- 
cate for improvement can rationaliy cbject to the: adoption 
of VENTILATORS in all publio (tables, where the ßitua- 
tion is inevitably confined; as in London, and other large 
eities, where they mutt unavoidably continue ſv, without 
the mott diſtan: probability of recti fication. 

The utility, the convenience, the exhilarating r rays ; of 
* ALL CHEARING LIGHT,” (that enables us to enjoy ſo- 
etety, for which we were formed) is a matter ſtanding iu 
no need of tedious recommendation; it therefore cannot be 
too furcibiy incuicated, or too che fully adopted. 

Cleanlineſs is ſo indiſputably neceſſacy to health and invi« 
goration, that it is matter of ſurpriſe how ſo palpable a 
tvitem of filth could ever be permitted to pervade the 
equeſtrian receptacles of thoſe who would, no doubt, be 
exccedingly hurt and offended, if they were to have the 
inconſiſtencies of their conduct perſonally demonſtrated, 
and be con: pulſively convinced they either do not Know or 
ferm to care any thing about the matter. In fact, there i 
but one reaſon that can be urged, (and none with ſo much 
energy as thoſe prompted by ſeif. intereſt) in favour of a 
practice replete with ſo many diſadvantages ; this mult be 
the high price and dim̃culty of obtaining trau in the me- 
tropolis, which in its transformation to manure becomes 
ſo reduced to a mere nothingneſs in value, that the f2/ſtbi- 
lity of being cicanly in thoſe ſtables (we are told) is abſo- 
iutely preciuded by pecuniary conſiderations. But when 
the fixed emojuments of the week'y k-ep are taken into the 
aggregate, and it is not the effect of rumination but mat- 
ter of fact, that many of the horles /o kept, are, from wan! 
of exerciſe and the numerous cauſes before aſſigned, ſo very 
much OFF THEIR APPETITES, as not to conſume in a 
day but ane or two of the four feeds of corn that are charged; 
an extra truſs of ſtraw from the loft LIBER ALI EX- 
CHANGED for each buſhel and a half of oats accidental) 
ſaved in the granary, would certainly prove no violent 
proſtitution of generoſity | 
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7 2 matter of too much importance in the promotion of 
i-ahth and condition to be excluded its place 1 in our preſent 
arrangement; and fo evidently neceſſarj to the natural ſe- 
eretions and regular evacuations, that the foundation of every 
diſcaſe may be laid by a want of it. Horſes are in their very 
nature and diſpoſition ſo formed for motion, that they be- 
come dull, heavy, and unhealthy without it; ef this nothing 
can afford greater de monſtration than the pleaſure they dit- 
play in every action, when brought from the dark receſs of 
a gloomy ſtable to the perfect enjoyment of light, air, and 


exerciſe. The natural ſweetneſs of the external air is ſo 


happily ſuperior to the ſtagnate impurity of the ſtable, that 
molt horſes inſtantly exult in the change, and by a variety 
of Ways convince you of the preference. 

Sorvey a ſpirited horſe with the eye of attention, and 
obſerve the aſtoniſhing difference befere and after his libera- 
tion from the Manger, to which he is ſometimes, under the 
inuence of ſtrange miſmanagement, haltered for days to- 

gether without remiſſion. In the ſtable you perceive him 
ec ſpiritleſe, and almoſt inanimate, without the leaſt 
ſceming courage or activity in his compoſition ; but when 
brought | into action, he inſtantly aſſumes another appearance, 
and indicates by bodily exultation and excrtion, the abſolute 
ſalubrity and necethty of what the inſtinctive ſtupidity ot 
many can never (from their inexplicable want of compre- 
bention) he brought to underſtand. Such inconſiderate ob- 
lervers might certai! ily improve their very ſhelow judgment, 
by ſome trifling attention to the indications of nature in 
horſes of any tolerable de cription, Who all diſplay, in dif- 
ferent attitudes and by various means, the gratification they 
eniov in their diſtin& appropriations. In fact, the animated 
alpebt of the whole frame, the lively eye, the creſted neck, 
the tail ere, with the moſt ſpirited bodily action of neigh- 
ing, ſnorting, and curvetting, all tend to prove the con- 
ſtirutional mility of exerciſe in length and manner adapted 
to the ſize, ſtrength, make, con: ton, and purpoſe of the 
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* erſectly convineed of its indiſpenſable neceſſity to horſes 

ail kinds, in proportion to the uſes for which they are 
| * and the portion of aliment they receive, I am not 
unfrequently very highiy emertained with the management 
of many within the extenſie circle of my own acquaint. 
moe, (and thoſe too with inherent pride ſucient to aflumy 
the character of ſportſmen) who are in conttant poſſeſſion 
of good and valuable horſes, perpetua.ly buying, ſelling, and 
exchunging ; but never for years together, have one in this 
Rablcs three months, without ſwelled legs, cracked heels, greaſe, 
bad eyes, broken knees, or fome of the many ills that con- 
flitute a ſtable of infirmities; all which they very PH1Log0- 
PHICALLY and erroneouſly attribute to / luck, that I moſt 
ruftly and impartially plac? to the account of inadvertent 
maſters, and much more indotent ſervants. 

The advantages ariſing from an unremitting perſeverance 
iu the regularity of daily exerciſe, (both in reſpeRt to time 
and contiguance) cannot be ſo clearly known ar. perteQiy 
vwaderſtood, but to thoſe who have attended minutely to the 
good effects of its practice, or the ills that become conſtantly 
perceptible from its omiſſion. This is undoubtedly the more 
extraordinary, when it is recollected there is no one part of 
the animal ceconomy more admirably adapted to the plaineſt 
comprehenſion, than the ſyſtem of repletion and evacuation; 
which may (avoiding technical deſcription and profeCſional 
minutiæ) be conciſely explained and clearly underſtood, as 
matter neceſſarily introductory to what we proceed to in- 
eulcate, upon the palpable conſiſtency of coattant and mo-: 
dorate exerciſe for the eſtabliſhment of health and promotion 
of condition. 

I believe it has been before faid, in either this or the former 
volume, that the aLIMExT, after ſufficient maſtication 
in the a& of chewing, is. palſd to the ſtomach, where it 
wuergoes regular fermentation (in general termed digeſtion) 
producing a certain quantum of cy, in proportion to the 
nutrit de property of the aliment fo retained: This chyle, in 
its procefs of nature; (which has been before accurately 
exptained) becomes wonderfully ſubſervient to all the pur- 
poſes of life and ſupport in its general contribution to the 
ſource of eirculation, and the various fecretions; while the 
groſſer parts (from wh: ch the nuritious property is extracted 
in their progreſs through the ſtomach and inteſtinal canal) 
are thrown. off ſrom the body by excrementitious evacua- 
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This is a conciſe abſtract of nature's operation; as ne- 
erſſaty to conſtitute ſufficient information to comprehend 
vr preſent purpoſe of explicit animadverſion upon the great 
advantage of bodily motion, ſo far as it ſhall appear con- 
ducive to the preſervation of health. Enough is conſe- 
quently advanced to gratify every competent idea; and af- 
ford ample con viction, that thould the body be permitted 
to receive, and continue to accumulate in the frame, more 
ALIMENT than can be abſorbed into the circulation, and 
carried off by the different emunctories in à certain Portion of 
ume; over repletion, diſquietude, and ultimately D1SEASE, 
zeute or chronic, muſt be the inevitable conſequence. : 

The ſyſtem and effect are too palpably clear to be at all 
miſtaken 1n even a theoretic ſuryey of the proceſs; for when 
the blood veſſels become over-loaded with an accumulated 
retention of perſpirable matter, and the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines preternaturally extended by indurated excrement {ali 
which ſhouid be oo ionally carried off by exerciſe) indi- 
poſition mult ariſe in a greater or leſs degree, fo ſoon as the 
repletion produces oppreſſion, that the ſtruggling efforts of 
nature are unable to ſubdue. | 

Theſe unembelliſhed facts are too plain and ftriking to 
require much time from the WRITER, or patience from the 
READER, for farther inveſtigation or comprehenſion z con- 
cluding, therefore, this part of the animal mechanifin is per- 
fectly underſtood, I ſhall pracced to an explanation of the 
eAive rauſes of ſuch diſorders as originate in impurities of 
the blood, occaſioned by want of motion and conſequent 
evacuation, | | 

It is therefore neceſſary we take a ſurvey of a horſe 
brought from the ſtable in a ſtate of plenitude after tempo- 
rary inactivity, when we find the body too full and over- 
loaded to make his firſt efforts with any degree of eaſe a 
pleaſure; every one not totally abſorbed in a ſtate of ſtupe- 
faction or natural illiteracy, muſt have obſerved the unre- 
mitting attempts and ſirainings of the animal to throw off 
the ſuperfluous burthen by repeated evacuations ſo ſocn as 
brought into action. If at all hurricd before the carcaſe is 
in ſome degree relieved from its accumulated contents, you 
perceive a wheezing or difficulty of reſpiration, occaſioned 
by the preſſure of the ſtomach thus loaded, upon the ſobes 
of the lungs, reſtraining them in their natural elaſticity for 


the purpoſes of expanſics and contraction. 
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In this ſtate alſo, if his pace is extended Loyond a uk, 
vou find him break into a more violent perſpiration than a 
horſe in proper condition and regular excreiſe would diſplay 
in a long journey, continucd at the ſame rate, Without jni- 
termiſſion. Theſe are all indications of nature not to le 
miſtaken or denied, by thoſe at all connected cr converant 
with the ſubject before us, and ſufficiently demonſtrate the 
reſulting efteQs of continuing to over-load the ſyſtem with 
A greater quantity of food tkan there is proportional exc. 
cile to carry off. 

PERSPIRATION (that is the gradual! emiſſion phyſically 
termed inſenſible, as not being profuſe to perception) will, 
in even gentle exerciſe, take from the ſuperflux of the 
Blood, what the neceſſary evacuations of dung and urine 
take from the accumulated contents of the ?NTESTINES; 
which ſuffered to remain in an abundant and preternatural 
proportion, muſt, by its compulſive retention, acquire a 
degree of putrid or acrimonious morbidity inevitably pre- 
Cucing diſeaſe. Theſe morbid attacks act differently upon 
diflerent ſubjets, according to their ſtate or tendeney, at 
the time of the blood or bodv's aſſuming a corrupt or inſce- 
ticus infuence ; diſplaying itſelf in ſuch way as is moſt ap- 

licable to the conftitutional predominance of diſcaſe in tie 
| Wi re previous to the leaſt trait of diſcov ery. 

1 ſhail, in compliance with my promiſe in the introduc- 
fory part of this work, forbcar to lead the reader farther 
into-a tedious train of remote medical reſcarches, but re- 
fer him to the cifferent diſquiſitions of the former volume 
for any gratification he may wiſh to obtain; letting it ſuf- 
fice to obſerve, that from ſuch original cauſe m may ariſe the 
various diſtreſſing diſquietudes ſo repeatedly enumerated, a3 
ſwelled legs, cracked heels, greaſe, aſthmatic cough, fret, 
ſtrangury, farcy, fever, convulſions, er in fact any of the 

numerous diſcaſes to which horſes are fo conſtantly li- 
able. | 

Theſe caufes of the various diſeaſes, ſo perfectly clea 
not only to every ſeientitie inveſtigator but every Mn we 
obſerver, are what have for time immemorial, in the ſta- 
bularian diale&, paſſed under the wndefricd denomination of 
HUMOURS, with the numerous tribe cf equeſtrian depen- 
dents, from the firſt ſtud grccm of the firſt ſporting neblo- 
man, to the molt illiterate ſtable hoy in the kingdom; - Without . 
a fin zle prof: ſonal exertion of reſpeRtability , to wipe av ay 


the abſtruſe and ignorant ſubterſuge of attributing the 2 
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rere li j of diſorders to the effect of Eumarrs, without any 
berſf icuous attempt to cxplain in their different publica- 
tons, What they have uns erſally taken the liberty io con- 
cemn. 

| am excceding!y ſerry io ſay (and ſa; it J do, not from 
any intentional oppoſition or diſreſpect to the writers) that 
the more l ene former literary opinions with experi- 
mental practice, the leſs reafon 1 End to be ſatisficd with 
what they ventured to promulgate; particularly upon the 
ſubjeCt of Aumours, which in all my — and minute 
jnveſtisations, [ could never find {vi ſtematically explained, 
at leaſt to encounter the eve of profetſional inſpection. 

Bracken, who fer years was considered a predigy of 
VETERINARIAN inſtructien, after condenming the far- 
ners frequent uſe and the convenient ſubterſuge of the 
word, makes many efXorts to go through an elaborate CX= 
vlanation, that, 10 lays, © the ignorance and lupidity of 
the vulgar are ase quate to * but very unluckily, ater at- 
tacking the ſubject in wie d;Ferent wwoys, at leaſt in as many 
different places, he as repeatedly diereſies from the point, 
without ever coming into the protatsiity of an explanatory 
concluſion, 

BARTLET, in his uſual condeſcending ſtyle of imitation, 
(or rather compilation) affords fix fages of duodecimo, re- 
plete with technical abſtruſity, collected from the remote 
alluſions and eccentric remarks of his learned predeceſſor; 
beginning with a promife of unlimited explanation, and 
amsſt immediately taking leave with the tollowing apology, 
that * what ought to be underſtood by the word Hu MO UR&, 
would take up more time than the brevity we have pre- 
ſeribed ourſelves wil admit of,” 

Taking no more time from the reader than is neceſſary 
to cxplain what has been already introduced, and to juſtify 
wat is to follow, upon the 4acknicd fatject 5 Fumaurs ;, | 
2dvert to ſuck profeſional remarks as have ariſen from at- 
tentive obſer vation, with occaſional obl:que references to 
the opinions of that who have 2 before us, fraught 
with temporary popularity ; having fer ſuch det ion, 
no motive but an eager and acknow edged defire to eſtabliſh 
the TRUTH, by a proper an 1d incontrovertible Criterion ef 
practical inv eſtigation. 

Aumitting, therefore, the repletion ariſing from a ſu— 
perfux of alimente ry nutriment, (not carried eff by thoſe 
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gradual excretions promoted by moderate exerciſe in gen! 
vrotion) to conſtitute what has fo long paſſed under the vagye 
denomination of humeurs, without a fear of being controverted 
by any reſpeQtable opponent ; I ſhall proceed to the proper 
mode of reQifieation in ſuch caſe, and the degree of dif. 
tinction to be aſcertained when ſome of the diſeaſes before- 
mentioned proceed from a different cauſe. 

To effect this, it is firſt neceſſary to obſerve, that when 
ſuch repletion becomes perceptible, and is immediately coun- 
teracted by regular and daily increaſing exerciſe, it may 
probably (if the horſe is in no confirmed ſtate of foulneſ) 
be again abſorbed into the circulation, and carried off with- 
out the aſſiſtance df extra evacuations promoted by medi. 
eine. But it ſhould be always held in remembrance, that 
fuch exerciſe muſt be in the firſt inſtances, not only of 
great gentleneſs but long duration; uſing no violence ci 
ſpeedy exertions, till the body is by gradual perſeverance 
perfectly unloaded, and the carcaſe and extremities have 
recovered their original form and pliabiſity; when the ex- 
erciſe may be increaſed to a greater degree of action, that 
the ſuperfluous and offending matter thus abſorbed, may 
tranfpire by the moſt natural effort of perſpiration. 

To promote which, with the greater ſafety and facility, 
BLEEDING ſhould precede in proportion to ige, /irength, 
and condition, that the real ſtate of the blood ſhould be the 
more clearly aſcertained; as may be found particularly ex- 
plained in various parts of the former volume, where it is 
abſolutely neceſſary its predominant appearance ſhould un- 
dergo critical examination. But in this conſctentious re- 
commendation, I am unavoidably drawn into additional re- 
marks upon the opinions of others; to demonitrate the 
inconſiſtency of theirs, as a neceſſary prelude to the juſtice 
and eſtabliſhment of my own. And I muſt confeſs it gives 
me ſome concern, that I am undet the neceſſity of differ- 
ing in a ſingle opinion from authority ſo very reſpeQable, and 
judgment ſo truly profeſſional, as his Majeſty's Fartier for 
Scotland, whoſe elegant publications entitle hin: to univerſal 
applauſe, for the great pains he has taken to clucidate and 
improve, a ſyſtem that had for ages remained in an ac- 
knowledged ſtate of barbarity and ignorance. = 

Mr. Clarke, in his“ Obſervations on Blood Letting, 
ſays, * It is difficult to fix any preciſe ſtandard, how we ma! 
judge either of the healthy or morbid ſtate of the blood n 
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horſes when cold.” This is an opinion ſo directly oppoſite 
to what I have frequently advanced upen former occaſions, 
(with reaſons at large for inſpeCQing it in ſuch ſtate) that 
my ſilence upon the paſſage alluded to, would bear fo much 
the appearance of puſillanimity or profeſſional ignorange, 
that I gladly avail my ſelf of the preſent opportunity to ſub- 


. juin a few words in ſuppert of the opinion formerly main- 


tained; but with the meſt unſullied refpeQt fer a writer of 
jo much perſpicuity and eminence, whoſe abilities I hold in 
the greateſt eſtimation, 5 

t may, as Mr. Clarke ſeems to think, © be diſhcult to fix 
any freciſe fundlurd to diſcover the exatt ſtate of the blood 
hen ce/4;”* but I doubt not his candour, upon due delibe- 
ration, will admit the cPRTAIN TT of diſtinguiſhing its 
rroperty, or predominant tendency, u better in that con- 
dition, than a ſtate of liquidity as juſt received from the 
vein, If that certainty is admitted, (as I flatter myſelf it 
will not, upon reflection, be reſpectably denied) it mutt un- 
doubtedly prove much more eligible and ſatisfactory to ab- 
tain profeſnonal prognoſtics IN PART, than not to acquire 
any information at ail, This being a poſition beyond the 
power of confutation, it is only neceſſary to add a ſingle re- 
mark ariſing from daily practice, long experience, and accu- 
rate obſervation, upon the certainty of aſcertaining from a 
minute examination of the. bead when cold, the proportion 
of CRASSAMENTUM, SERUM, SIZE, VISCIDITY, Probabie 
Infammation or acrimony it contains; from all which, ſurely 
diagnoſtics may be rationally fermed to regulate future pro- 
ceedings ; at leaſt, ſo I conſtantly find it in the courſe of 
my own practice; and until ſuch inſpection, by any decep- 
tion, ſhould convince me of its uncertainty and inutility, I 
ſhall not be readily induced to aſter an opinion founded upon 
practical con viction; though I muſt acknowledge there is 
no publication upon theſe ſubjects extant to whoſe dictates 
| ſhould more cheerfully become a convert, than the pro- 
duQtions of the vety author, whoſe opinion, in one inſtance, 
am compelled to oppoſe. EN 7 

It is ſo perfectly in point to adopt the vulgariſm of“ Ki- 
ing two birds with one ſtone,” that I cannot reſiſt the tempta- 
tion and preſent opportunity to introduce a few words upon 
an inconſiſtent paſſage in BRACKEN, that equally claſhes 
with an opinion of mine frequently introduced in my former 
volume, where the operation of BLE DIN c, or the ſhte 9} 
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the Band, neceſſarily became matter of recommendation. Ia 
Page 111 of his ſecond volume, he favs, “the blood be. 
comes Vl:icid, poor, and diſpirited.“ This paſſage is ſo 
ſtrangely ſequeſtered from come enſion, ſo ridiculouſly 
replete with paradoxical obſouri, and © directly contrary 
to my own obſervations, founded in practice, and long ſinet 
communicated under the ſanction cf inviolate veracity, that 
F cannot permit ſuch a profuſion of profeffional contrarie- 
tics to pais current upon the public, without obtruding a 
few words to elucidate, or rather expoſe the myſterv. 

To eftabliſh ihe credit and juſtify the reputation of © The 
Stable Directory,“ as well as to obtain the approbation of 
* who at no time condemn without inſpection, or ap- 
plaud without reaſon; I have never advanced an opinion, or 
reported a fact, but what has been founded upon principles 
of ineontrovertible information er acknowledged utility, It 
has been my in variable ſtudy to enlighten, not to perplex; 
what has been too much the ſyſtem of other writers upon 
ſimilar ſubjects, may be more properly collected from a re- 
viſion of their productions, than the pen of a competitor. 
But I will venture to affirm, if any part of my obſervations 
had contained ſo many abſurd contrarieties, or tedious and in- 
applicable digreſſions, as the elaborate volumes of BR ACKEN; 
the tentũ edition of the former volume, or the title page of 
the ſecond, could never have met the light, in the preſent 
enlightened ſcene of equeſtrian enquiry and literary improve - 
ment. On the contrary, had I proſtituted my judgment or 
my pen, to ſo unſcientific a declaration as the blood's being 
* oifcid, poor, and diſpirited,” the united force of menſtrual 
criticiſm, would have irrevocably doomed ME AND MY 
OPINIONS to the /aweff region of oblivion. 

How, at the /ame time, blood can be © viscip and 
POOR,” or the two words of a direct and contrary mean- 
ing become ſo conveniently ſynonimous, I am at a loſs to 
learn ; but perfectly anxious that the profeſſional conſiſt- 
ency, the ſyſtematic uniformity of my aſſertions, may be 
arraigned and brought to iſſue with opinions ſo directly op- 
poſite, I find it unavoidably neceſſary, to ſolicit from evcry 
impartial inveſtigator, a comparative view of what has 
been advanced on either fide reſpecting the blood, when he 
will be enabled to decide, whoſe ſyſtem approaches neareſt 
to truth, ſupported by reaſon. 
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To juſtify and corroborate my remarks upon Mr. Clarke's 
Idea of not diſcovering the true ſtate of the blood when 
cold,” I muſt beg to repeat the very words of my opinicn . 
PREVIOUSLY given to the public in the former volume, 
claſs the third, under the head © Farcy,” where will be 
found the following deſcription, neceſſarily again ſubmitted 
to the diſquiſition of every enlightened reader. 

« [n reſpect to cure, upon the very earlieſt appearance, 
take away blood in quantity as before deſcribed; and after 
ſo doing, attend minutely to the QUALITY, which circum- 
ſtances will enable you to form a very deeiſive judgment, 
how ſocn and to what proportion the ſubject will bear this 
evacuation, ſhould it again be neceſfary; for according to 
the extra proportion df the Craſſamentum, or Caagulum, and 
the ſize (or gclatinized ſubſtanee upon the ſurface) with the 
diſproportion of ſerum or watery part, it may be very rea- 
dily aſcertained how much the blood is certainly above or 
tego the ſtandard of mediocrity neceſſary for the abſolute 
PRESERVATION of health.“ 

This is the opinion originally held forth in my firſt pub- 
lication, and with ſo firm an adherence to truth, founded 
upon experience, that I never (particularly after ſo much ad- 
dtional practice and inveſtigation) can condeſcend to change 
my opinion, and admit its uncertainty, in compliment to 
the unſupported iþ/e dixit of any pen whatever; and that J 
may ſtand totally exculpated from the charge of publiſhing 
an opinion ſo contrary to the reſpectable authority of Mr. 


Clarke, I muſt beg to obſerve, that my opinion had not 


only the priority of his in publication, but had been in cir- 
culation full Two YEARS before Mr. Clarke's treatiſe came 
into my poſſeſſion, 

We come now to the judiciaus declaration of BRACKEN, 
reſpecting the blood that he calls © viſcid, poor, and diſpirited,”? 
to correct which unaceountable profeſſional flip, the above 
quotation will in a certain degree contribute; particularly 
when I ſubmit it to recollection, that in many parts of my 
former volume (appropriated entirely to medieal reſearches) 
I have repreſented viſcid, ſixey blood, to be the reſulting ef- 
fect of too much plenitude ariſing from alimentary repletion 
with a want of proper exerciſe; while, on the contrary, I 
have deſcribed too great a portion of ſerum to conſtitute an 
impaveriſhed blozd in being deprived of its due proportion of 
ERASSAMENTUM, as before recited, 
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To renew and corroborate which, I muſt be permitted 
to recommend to the retroſpective attention of thoſe, anxi. 
ous to diſtinguiſh between the ſpecious deluſion of theory and 
the eſtabliſment of fact, my obſervations in the ſame claſs, 
under the article of © ances.” where it will be found! 
have defined the poverty of the blood in the following ex- 
planatory paſſage. | 

&« For the blood being by this barren contribution robbed 


of what it was by nature intended to receive, becomes im- 


poveriſhed even to a degree of incredibility (by thoſe unac- 
quainted with the ſyſtem of repletion and circulation); it 
loſes its tenacity and Balſamic adheſro- quality, degenerating 
to an acrid ſerous vapour, that acquires malignity by its pre- 
ternatural ſeparation from its original correfor.” 
_ Theſe explanations are fo phyſically correct, ſo 
perfectly clear, and ſo evidently adapted to every 
comprehenſion, that I am fatisfied to reſt the certainty of 
its proceſs, and my own profeſſional reputation, upon the 
arbitrative deciſion of any impartial inveſtigator. And that 
this comparative proceſs may be brought to a ſpeedy termi- 
nation, I ſhall only beg leave to obſerve, if Mr. CLarxr's 
hypothefrs, “ that no diſcovery can be made from the blood 
when cold,“ is a fact, or the * viſcid, poor, and difpirited 
Blazd” of BRACKEN, can be defined one and the ſame thing, 
diveſted of paradoxical complication, and ſuch eccentric 
opinions are founded in truth, and can be ſupported by in- 
controvertible facls; my aſſertions, however ſcientific, how- 
ever eſtabliſhed by TIME, and confirmed by EXPERIENCE, 
muſt inevitably fall unſupported to the ground, unworthy 
the future attention of thoſe by whoſe approbation and ap- 
plauſe I have been ſo highly honoured. 
Having endeavoured to reſcue from public prejudice, any 
haſty deciſions that might be made upon ſuch claſhing opis 


nions undefined; we return to the operation of bleeding, re- - 


commended previous to the conſtant exerciſe, ang with that 
bleeding an accurate examination of the blood WHEX COLD; 
and this upon the baſis of my former opinion again repeated, 
that ſhould the craſſamentum (or coagulum) be proportionally 
greater in quantity to the ſerum {or watery part) than the 
ſerum to the coagulum, I ſhould not heſitate a moment to pro- 
nounce ſuch horſe to be above himſelf in condition, more 
particularly if the blood had acquired a viſcid tenacity, per- 

ceptible upon its ſurface, 
When 


* 
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Wien I ſay above himſelf in condition, I wiſh to be un- 
dertkood, he is in the very ſtate we have already deſcribed, 
viz, the whole frame is over-ioaded by a ſuper-abundance 
of nutriment, not carried off by exerciſe; and the impuri- 
tics thus collected, to have no reference to latent diſeaſe, 
but merely the effect of ſuch ſuperſſux ſuſpended in the con- 
ſtitution, producing a temporary ſtagnation of what I have 
alrcady defined HUMOURS to be, for want of gradual mo- 
tion and conſequent evacuations. This be;ng the exact ſtate 
of a horſe labouring under plethora and iis concomitants 
from fulneſs only, I ſhould immediately adopt the uſe of a 
maſh each night, compoſed of mat and bran, equal 
parts, merely to ſoften the indurated contents of the inteſ- 
tines, and promote their more expeditious diſcharge during 
the gradual exerciſe in the following days; exciting the 
veſſels to an increaſed ſecretion of wrine by the interpoſition 
of ?w3 ounces of nitre, thoroughly diſſolved in the water of 
each morning, when horſes will in general drink it with a 
greater degree of avidity. This plan regularly perſevered 
in for fix or eight days, with daily inereaſing exerciſe and 
good ſubſtantial dreſſings in the ſtable (more particularly 
patient rubbing of the legs downwards) may be reaſonably 
expected to carry off the repletion, in part, or all, according 
to the ſlate and condition of the horſe, or the time of its 
accumulation. 

On the contrary, ſhould the blood in five or fix hours 
after it is taken away, be found to contain but a ſmall por- 
tion of CRASSAMENTUM, in proportion to the much greater 
of SERUM; and ſuch coagulum to be of a florid healthy 
appearance, I could not doubt even for a moment but ſuch, 
ſwellings of the legs, cracks, greaſe, defluxions of the eyes, 
(or any other complaints uſually ariſing from ſuch cauſe) 
may be the effect of an acrimonious, impoveriſhed, and diſ- 
eaſed ſtate of the blood; for the due correCting of which, 
proper remedies may be ſelected from the former volume ot 
this work, under the different claſſes and heads to which 
they are the molt applicable. 

Defluxions of the eyes ariſing from whatever cauſe, whe- 
ther the rep/ction already defined, that by its accumulation 
diſtends the finer veſſels in proportion as the larger are over- 
loaded, and in ſuch retention acquires tendency to diſeaſe; 
from ſuch external injuries as bites and bows; or a relaxed, 
defective, or paralytic affection of the internal organs, they 


are all in general denominated HUMOURS ννui — 
an 
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and phyſically treated accordingly. Hence ariſes a very 


predominant and almoſt univerſal error, for want of judi- 

ious diforimination in paring proper attention to the ſtate 
of the blood; the difference and property of which have 
been fo accurately and repeatedly defcribed, that there is ng 
opening left to admit the plea of ignorance in any one caſe 
where it is entitled to infpection. | 

If a threatened diferder in the eye is ſuppoſed to be the 
eſſect of reyletion and reſulting viſcidity, ſome judgment 
may be formed from the minute examination of the blood, 
v-hich will bear reſemblance to the tate accurately explained 
when the horſe is too much above iim, in conditian, an the 
veſſels more or leſs overcharged with itapurities. Excluſive 
of a ſole dependence upon which prognoſtic, much infor- 
mation may be collected from external appearance; the eyes 
ure full, heavy, and dull, with an appareut tendency to in— 
flammation in the lids above and below, and exceectngly 
turbid in the centre; diſplaying in ſuch ſtate a perpetual 
drowſineſs, his eyes being frequently cloſed when ſtanding 
in the ſtable undiſturbed and ſeemingly unperceived, but 
without the 8 7 diſcharge tending to diſcover the original 
cauſe of complaint. 

On the contrary, when ariſing from an impoveriſhed 
and acrimonious ſtate of the blood, the eyes become upon 
the firſt attack full and inflamed ; almoſt immediately diſ- 
eharging a ſharp ſealding ſerum, that is inceſſantly rolling 
down the cheeks, and in its paſſage (by its conſtant heat 
and irritation) frequently occafions excoriation; the eye 
gradually contracting and ſinking in its orbit, in proportion 
to the length and inveteracy of the diſeaſe. This defluxion is 
ſo very oppoſite in cauſe and effect, and requires a ſyſtem 
of treatment ſo very different to the caſe juſt deſcribed, as 
arifing from a viſcidity in the blood, (conſtituting HUMOUR 
of a diſtint kind) that a nicer judgment is neceſſary than 
generally exerted in ſuch diſcrimination, 

In caſes where one eye only is affected in either of the 
ways betore-deſcribed, it may with a great degree of reaſon 
be attributed to exterral injury, and the reſulting pain, in- 
flammation, or diſcharge, ſo far dependent upon the origi- 
nal caufe as to be merely ſymptomatic; unleſs from the 
great irritability and exquiſite ſenſation of the part, ſome of 
the humours of the eye ſhould be ſo ſeverely injured as to 
occaſion its loſs; a circumſtance that is too frequently 
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known to happen by an accidental blow, but undoubtedly 
many more by thoſe wilfully aimed and fatally executed. 

As I have before obſerved, one grand error has formerly 
ariſen, and is ſtill continued by all the advocates for, and 
invincible followers of Ancient Farriery, to treat “ the Hu- 
nous that have fallen into the eyes“ (making uſe of their 
own language) exactly in the ſame way; whether they pro- 
e:ed from any of the cauſes juſt recited, or the long liſt of 
poſſibilities that might be added to the catalogue. It is 
eally in reflection a dreadful conſideration, that exgerience 
enables me to proclaim fo ſerious a fact, and with variety 
of proofs to eſtabliſn the certainty, that more horſes are 
ceprived of their eyes and rendered totally blind, by the 
unbounded ignorance, quackery, and ſelt-ſufficiency of 
eme, with the confidence and affected medical knowledge 
of cthers, than any bodily diſeaſe or local defect to which 
the frame 1s ſubje& in the courſe of nature, | 

It is a matter of no ſmall concern to thoſe who wiſh to 
ſee a rapid improvement in the medical management of 
this uſeful animal, to find in caſes of conſequence, upon every 
enquiry to diſcover the cauſe and what methods have been 
taken to relieve, all the information mult be derived from 
interrogatories to the ſervant; who is in general poſſeſſed of 
all the myſtery, and the MAS ER (however valuable the horſe) 
is frequently found to know little or nothing at all of the 
matter. The groom's judgment is in general ſo perfectly 
infallible, that it would be abſolute preſumption in his em- 
ployer, to enquire into the cauſe of complaint or method 
of cure; yet upon accutate inveſtigation of theſe extenſive 
abilities, we find very lender cauſe for the unlimited confi- 
dence and implicit opinion of the maſter. If enquiry is 
made whether the horſe has been bled, and we are anſwer- 
ed he has, we are already arrived at the ultimatum of in- 
formation; for what quartity was taken away, or what gua- 
It it was WHEN COLD, muſt remain in its former obſcu- 
rity; one general anſwer ſuffices for every queſtion; and 
with a bluſh of con/ciors ſtupidity, we are told, the horſe was 
* bled on the dunghill.”” By this ſpecimen of enlightened in- 
formation, every additional ſuggeſtion may be fairly ſup- 
poſed equally cancluſive and ſatisfactory. 

However, to avoid farther digreſſion in the preſent in- 
ſtance, and come to a palpable demonſtration of an aſſer- 
tion juſt made; I ſhall very conciſely introduce from the 
multiplicity that have occurred, two recent caſes only, as 


directly 
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cireAly applicable to our prefent purpoſe of cerroboration , 
- an3 it is rather remarkable they ſhould both happen on the 
ſame day, and within a very ſhort time of this repreſenta. 
tion going to preis, the horſes being the property of per- 
ſons of the firit fafhion, and each of them ſent upwards of 
twenty miles for my opinion. 

The firſt was a HUNTER of high qualifications and con- 
ſiderable eſtimation; upon accurate examination I found him 
in the exact ſtate I have deſcribed when labouring under 4 
defluxion of the eyes, (ariſing from a diſcaſed and acrimo. 
nious ſtate of the blood) the diſcharge from which, in us 
long continuation and ſeverity, had“ fretted channels in 
lus cheeks ;” the eyes were ſo very much periſhed that they 
were abſolutely contracted in their orbs, the frame weak and 
emaciated, diſplaying a ſpeQtacle with very flender and diſ- 
couraging hopes of rectification. 

Anxious to obtain every poſſible information upon ſo ex- 
traordinary and unpromiſing a cafe, I commenced my en- 
qutry with caution, and continued it with preciſion, to the 
attainment of every particular ſtep that had been taken 
for his rehef; and doubt not but eyery reader will be as 
much ſurpriſed in the peruſal, as I muſt have been in the 
recital, when he is informed, that the horſe had been in 
this gradual encreaſing ſtate for two months; with the ad- 


ditional mortification to the parties, that every method 


adopted for his improvement had evidently contributed to 
his diſadvantage. {RO 
 . Every degree of admiration, however naturally excited 
by the force of this reflection, will as naturally ſubſide 
when the communication of the meſſenger and the ſtate of 
the horſe have undergone a little deliberate retroſpection. 
In the firſt inſtance, his keep was ſo reduced as barely to 
ſubſiſt nature; he had undergone five b/eedings, (without the 


leaſt reference to either quantity or quality) three doſes of 


- ſtrong mercurial phyſic, two ounces of nitte a day ſtom the 
origin of complaint; and y, to render complete a ſyſ- 
tem of inconſiſtencies, A RoWEL had been inſerted, as if 
the whole proceſs had been intentionally calculated to en- 
creaſe the cauſe and inveteracy of the diſeaſe. From the ill 
effects of this caſe (which is critically accurate and authen- 
tic) may be derived a leſſon of the greateſt utility to thoſe 


who, perfectly happy in the vortex of perſonal confidence 


and ſelf- ſuffieiency, ſo frequently become the dupes of their 
own imaginary ſuperiority and indiſcretion. 3 
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If the cauſe had been inflammatory, ariſing from the vi- 
ſible effect of plexitude, viſcidity, or graſt impurities in the 
Labit, the various evacuations might have been rotationally 
adopted, and juſtified upon the principles of rational prac- 
tic and medical conſiſteney; but unfortunately, in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, whatever tended to reduce the ſyſtem and 
diſſolve the eraſſamentum of the blood, inevitably encreaſ- 
ed the very evil they were endeavouring to mitigate. It 
was equally remarkable and extraordinary, that no one ar- 
ticle was brought into uſe but what became additionally in- 
juricus to the cauſe it was intended to ſerve; all which 
might have been prevented by the precaution of minutely 
infpeQing, and properly comprehending, the craft of the 
ed; the indiſpenſable neceſſity of which, I am anxiouſly 
induced to hope, will acquire ſuch weight with thoſe who 
are adequate to the taſk of deciſion, that it will in future 
become a buſineſs of more general inveſtigation. 

The repeated 8/eedings, the reduction of a/iment, the per- 
petual adminiſtration of nitre, (attenuating the ꝓlood that 
was before too ſerous and watery) the jnjudicious interpoſi- 
tion of purges, and laſtly, the inſertion of the rowe/ to aſ- 
ſilt in the general devaſtation, certainly exceeds every idea 
that could have been formed of random quackery and bo- 
dily depredation ; this is, however, no more than ene repre- 
ſentation of what iseternally carrying on in different places 
vader the inſpection of thoſe, who are too' illiterate to poſ- 
ſeſs a conſiſtent opinion of their own, and too impertinently 
conceited to ſolicit aſſiſtance from other; 

Deſpairing of ſucceſs by any relief that could be obtained 
from medicine, I ordered the ſyſtem to he immediately in- 
vigorated with increaſed ſupplies of food, that by forming 
the means of nutrition, the craſſuamentum of the blood 
might be augmented; aſſiſting this with a pectoral cordial 
bail every morning, not more to enliven the circulation, 
than by warm and gentle ſtimulation to reſtore the tone of 
tte ſtomach and inteſtines, totally debilitated by the injudi- 
cious adminiſtration of mercurial cathartics, and the long and 
improper uſe of the xitre. Theſe deſirable points being ob- 
tained, I recommended, at the end of ſix or ſeven days, 
| the fair trial of a courſe of the advertiſed Al TERATIVE 
PowpRs, to gradually obtund the acrimonious particles of 
the blood, with the external application of the Vegeto Mine- 
ral, properly proportioned to allay the irritation ; but I mult 

| confeſs, 
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- confeſs, without any great hope of ſucceding in parts of 


the frame ſo very remote from the active power of medi- 
cine. | 
The other was the cauſe of a Coacu Hoxss, little leſs 
ſingular in its mode of treatment; as no one ſtep taken ſeemed 
to be at all regulated by any well-tounded intention of utility, 
The eyes (one more particularly) had been ſome months in 
a ſtate of failure and fluQtuation, alternately producing hope 
and deſpair, when, after undergoing every experiment at 
home withont even a probability of ſucceſs, he was conſigned 
to my inſpection, with a deſire that I would be very minute 
in my inſtructions, which thould be 1mplicitly obeyed. Upon 
examination, I diſcovered the defect to have taken its ſeat 
in the humours of the eye, with no external inflammation 
attending, nor any other predominant trait than a dull cloudy 
aspect of the entire orb; diſplaying a pearly tint upon the 
outer edge of the cornea, ſurrounded by the tunica ſclerotis, 
indicating the great probability of film and opacity, conſtity- 
ting in its gradual termination total! blindneſs. | 
This horſe I found, upon enquiry, had been treated in 2 
way nearly ſimilar to what we have juſt deſcribed ; for hav- 
ing been repeatedly bled and purged, he had been ſubſiſted 
upon ht maſhes, and furniſned with four aunces of nitre a day 
in his water for weeks together had received the farrier's 
operative contribution of a rote; and, to ſum up the total 
of empirical ſpeculation, and to veriſy the vulgar adage of 
6 the more coe, c.“ the meſſenger (who was the command- 
ing officer in the ſtabularian department) CONFIDENTIALLY 
entruſted me with a ſecret remedy of his own he had privately 
adopted; © the propriety and ſafety of which application, 
he did riot at all doubt but I ſhould applaud, as it was, in 
general, a perfect cure for bad eyes of every kind; and was no 
more than TWo OUNCES OF BLUE VITRIOL diſſolved in a 
quart of ſpring water, with which the eyes were to be well 
waſhed every night and morning.” Whatever may be my 
inclination, however highly I may be again diſpoſed to ani- 
madvert upon theſe acts of deſperation or madneſs, (for ſol 
muſt be permitted to term them) I ſhall here drop the curtain 
upon the invincible ignorance and cruelty of this practice; 
referring the reader to various parts of the former volume, 
where he will be amply furniſhed with obſervations at large, 
perfeQly applicable to the mode of treatment ſo ridiculouſly 
adapted to the caſes in queſtion, 1 
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Not entertaining the leaſt doubt but upon theſe repre- 
f-atations, by much the greater part of the judicious and 


- enlightened world will perfectly coincide with me in an opi- 


nion not to be eradicated; that numbers of horſes annually 
oe not only their cet but their /ves, by the dreadful effects 
of unbounded 1gnorance and confidence; that it is to be 
mented, too frequently act in conjunction, to the palpa- 
ble prejudic2 of undiſceraing credulity. Conſidering this a 
{ too ſubſtantial to be ſhaken by ſpeculative or inexperi- 
eaced opinions, it becomes for the completion of our pur- 
roſe, abſolutely neceſſary we advert to the miſchiefs ſo fre- 
guently occaſioned by the faſhionable and indiſcriminate uſe | 
of nitre, in conſequence of the general encomiums of former 
writers, before its properties were ſo critically aſcertained ; 
which added to the pecuniary eaſe of acquiſition, has brought 
the article into too great a degree of conſtant uſe, in almoſt 
every caſe, without a relative confideration to its medical 
property, the cauſe or ſymptoms of diſcaſe, its injurious 
tendency in ſome caſes, or evident deſtrucion in others, as 
ia the former of the two juſt deſcribed, 

That the frequent w/e and abuſe of NITRE may not only 
be better underſtood but more perfectly retained in memory; 
az well as to eſtabliſh the propriety of its uſe in ſome — 5 
and to confirm the juſtice of my aſſertion reſpecting its pre- 
judicial effect in others ; I mult be under the neceſſity of in- 
troducing the repetition of a few lines deſcriptive of its pro- 
perties, ſo particularly enlarged upon in my former volume, 
where it may be found by reference to the index. In ani- 
madverſion upon the unlimited eulogiums of BARTLET, who 
has, without proper diſcrimination, recommended its fre- 
quent uſe to three or four ounces three times @ day,” I hays 
fad, | 

He urges the adminiſtration of it to attenuate and thin 


tie denſe fizy blood during the effect of inflammatory fever; 


this property of attenuation being allowed, what muſt be 
the natural concluſion and conſequence of giving it in ſuch 
large proportions? Why every profeſſional man, knowing the 
mode by which it mult inevitably affect the circulation, 
ould naturally expect it to diſſolve the very eraſſamentum 
ct the blood, and reduce it to an abſolute ſerum or aqueous 
vapour. 

Admitting this repreſentation of its analized properties 
to ſtand incontroverted, what muſt prove its evident effects 
«pon the craft of the blood, already too much Re 

ry ar 
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for © the ſtandard of mediocrity neceſſary to the preſerra. 
tion of health?” and how diſtreſſingly erroneons mult have 
been its introduction and contindance, in the former caſe 
of the two we have recited! to elucidate its deſtruQive ten- 
dency in which, the preſent repetition of its deſcription is 
particularly »pplied. | 

It is abſolutely aftoniſhing how very much time, aſſiſted 
by the torrent of popular impreſſion, ay pervert the beſt 
intentions to the worſt of purpoſes ; this has been fo truly 
the caſe in the frequent proſtitution of this medicine, that 
little need be introduced to inſure its credibility. NirRx is 
the general arcanum for every ill, while one-half of thoſe 
who preicribe, and the other half who give it, may be equally 
- ſtcangers to its effects or mode of operation. If a horſe is 
attacked with col! from an obſtruction cf the pores, that 
has thrown the perſpirable matter upon the eyes, lungs, or 
glandular parts, what is the eſtabliſhed remedy ? Nitre !] In- 
flammatory fever enſues, what follows? Nitre! Swelled legs, 
cracked heels, or greaſe? Nitre/ Bad eyes (from whatever 
cauſe)? Nitre! In fact, ſuch is the predominant rage of 
faſhionable phrenzy, that ſhould any caſe ariſe, bearing in 
experience no pathognomonic ſymptoms to aſcertain the 
certainty or probable affinity of diſeaſe, its origin or termi- 
nation, Nix RR, with fagacious gro and condeſcending farri- 
ers, muſt become the grand ſpecit ; to which infatuation, 
Jam much inclined to believe Ba:itr:tr's unbounded par- 
tiality, and its ecfo from one confurer to an2ther, has very much 
contributed. : "<a 

A chain of attentive obſervations, collected in the courſe 
of long experience, has fully juſtitied me in a former opi- 
nion, that numerous injuries are ſuſtained, and ills inflifted 
upon horſes of gentlemen, by the hazardous experiments 
of grooms and ſervants; who, piqueing themſelves upon 
heterogeneous and felf-planned compoſitions or obſolete 
preſcriptions, encreaſe danger or promote deſtruction with- 
out detection. And what renders the buſineſs a matter ot 
mor? ſerious conſideration, is the unaccountable oblinacy, 
pride, and flabularian canſeguence (of all others the moſt diſ- 
guſting) annexed to their feed knowledge and phyfica! pe- 
metration. Too ignorant to be convinced, and too rude to 
become ſubſervient, expoſtnlation or explanation can holt 
no weight in the ſcale of converſation ; confequer,tly no 
reformation can be expected in ſuch infernal ſyſtem of do- 
meſtic deception and deſtructive quackery, unleſs gentle- 
ORs. „ 
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men, for the promotion of their own intereſt and the ſafety 
of their ſtuds, will condeſcend to exert their authority, 
and aboliſh a cuſtom in the eneouragement or permiſſion of 
which they are fo materially injured. _ To the eſtabliſu- 
ment of this fact, a numerous catalogue of molt ſubſtan- 
tial proofs are within my own knowledge; was their com- 
munication of the leaſt utility, in confirming an aflertion 
that will, | believe, be readily admitted by all the world 
without exception 3 
From ſuch medical remarks as unavoidably branch di- 
realy from the ſubject, we return to exerciſe; the great 


importance of which cannot be too perſectly underſtood, 


or regularly perſevered in for the preſervation of health. 
Having, I believe, properly defined the phyſical effects of 
gradual motion, ſo far as it appertains to the animal œco- 
nomy in ſecretion and exertion, (with its conſequent ad- 
vantages in air and exerciſe) it becomes neceſſary to intro- 
duce ſuch general rules as cſtabliſh the baſis of regular ex- 
crciſe, although the time and manner muſt ever be regulated 
by the temper and caprice of the parties, ſeaſon of the 
year, ſituation, weather, and other contingencies not to 
be governed by the privilege of the pen, or the power of 

the preſs. | | 
The apology for, or rather burleſque upon, the exer- 
ciſe of horſes (or more properly invalids) in the livery 
ſtables of London, 1s evidently calculated to complete the 
meaſure of miſery ſo fully explained in our laſt chapter- 
particularly in the winter ſeaſon ; that it is neceſſarily a 
matter of previous eonſideraton to ſuch inſtructions as we 
may hereafter iritroduce under this head. The poor ani- 
mals I now allude to, ſeem to exiſt as an almoſt different 
ſpecies to thoſe enjoying the inexpreſſible advantages of 
ccuntry air, firong exerciſe, and rural management. Here 
you perceive all ſpirit, anitnation, and vigour, with both 
the horſes and their attendants: in the metrepolis, bodily 
infirmities and debilitation with one; id/ensfs, dereption, Neth, 
and dejeftion with the other. In fact, the cauſes and effceQs 
have been ſo perfectly clear in the gantlet of perſonal in- 
ſpection and pecuniary experience, when the prevalence of 
faſnion (or rather folly) inflienced me to keep two in ſuch 
ſctuation, that no inducement whatever ſhould prevail on me 
to leave a horſe of the leaſt value open to the inconventencics 
er ſuch ſtate for twenty-four hours; perfeQly er 
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he would have every probable chance of ſuſtaining greater 
injuries than might be obliterated in twice twenty. four 


days. The more we inveſligate this buſineſs, the [fs fi. 


tisfaction it will afford to the parties more immediately in- 
tereſted in the explanation; particularly to thoſe whoſe ſity. 
ations in life, or profeſſional avocations, leave them with- 
out an alternative. 
After taking a retfoſpeQive view of the © sTABLING® 
already deſcribed, let it be remembered, that what they 
call excreiſe depends entirely upon the inclination and con- 
venience of the met trew to whom the management of 
the yard; and ſuperintendence of the horſes are entruſted; 
theſe are a fort in general ſeleQed as the greateſt adepts 
in falſhood and impoſition, beſt adapted to the convenient 
purpoſes of the maſter, and the purified prineiples of a 
ftable-yard proficiency. When ſuch exerciſe is, however, 
correſponding with the inclmation and conventence of the pat- 
ties we deſcribe; obſerve in z7ts manner how little it i, 
calculated to promote the very purpoſes for which it is in- 
tended. | 
The horſe is brought in genera! from the evaporated 
ſteams of the moſt volatile ſalts, with the perſpirative pores 
all open, parching with thirſt, to a large open trough of 
cold water, (with little reſpect to ſeaſon) where he is per- 
mitted to ſatiate the appetite, unreſtrained by judgment or 
fear of conſequence ; till chilled by the frigidity of the 
element, the porons ſyſtem becomes inſtantly collapfed, and 
you perceive by attention, the tail almoſt immediately clung 
to the hind quarters; a violent trembling and bodily agita- 
tion ſucceeds, and the perſpirative matter thus obſtructed in 
its very act of fluctuatien, (through every part of the frame) 
hys the foundation of varicus ills, that however they miglit 


have been avoided in the firft inſtance, cannot be prevented 


in the laft. | | 

The ceremony is ſueceeded by one of two others equally 
prejudicial to the frame in general, however its ill effeQs 
may not prove immediately diſcernable ; but remain dor- 
mant ſome ſhort ſpace of time in the habit before it is diſ- 
played in one of the many diſeaſes ſo repeatedly deſcribed 
in different parts of the laſt and preſent chapters. Fer ſo 
ſoon as the horſe has been thus permited to glut himſelf 
with an immoderate quantity of the cold water before-men- 


tioned, he is directly eonſigned te tis Hall, where its injnri- 
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tus effe ds are preſently viſible in a ſevere rigor, or violent 
& of thaking, not unlike the painful paroxyſm of an in- 
termittent; producing an almott inftantaneous contraction 
of the cutaneous paſſages, and “ ſtaring cf the coat,“ (as 
it is called) when we obſerve, 


« Exch 2 Hair to ſtand on End 


Like Quills upon the fretſul Porcupine.” 


The alternative to this practice is ſo thoroughly con- 
temptible, that it is abſolutely difficult to decide which is 
the moſt deſtruQtive or dangerous of the two; fer if the 
plan above-deſcribed 1s not adopted, bur at times admits of 
variation, it is dire &ly in the following way: The horſe 
thus watered, is immediately mounted by one of the juvenile 
ragamuſins, who conſtantly give daily attendance at thoſe 
receptacles, to obtain a proficiency in the arts of riding, 
cruelty, and perſecutian. Two or three of the horſes at a 
time, and in this ſtate, are put into a courſe of exerciſe, 
and woeful exerciſe it certainly is with a witneſs; for withont 
the leaſt previous gentle walking, to expedite the gradual 
evacuation of extrements ſo long retained for want of mo- 
tion, they are inſtantly trotted, gallopped, and perpetually 
turned at each end of a ſhort ride, in ſuch ſcene of inceſſant 
confuſion for a length of time without remiſſion. The ſto- 
mach and inteſtines being over-loaded with their eontents, 
the horſe is totally inadequate to rapidity of motion without 
great bodily diſtreſs z a few minutes therefore puts him inte 
2 wonderful degree of perſpiration z when evidently labour- 
ing under a difficulty of reſpiration and diſquietude, he is 
returned tottering to the ſtable, and there left to grow coc 
at leiſure ;” laying, in anather way, the foundation of thoſe 
ciſcaſes reſulting from a collapſion of the porous fyſtem, 
and ſtagnation of perſpirable matter, too ſubſtantial to be 
reſorbed into the circulation. 0 

Taking leave for the preſent of ſtable diſcipline, ſo truly 
deſpicable that farther deſcription might be conſidered a 
proſtitution of both time and paper, we neceſſarily return 
to the gradations of exereiſe beſt adapted to the different 


degrees of horſes, according to their various ſtates of con- 
dition. Many calculations have been made upon the poſ- 
bble labour and continned exertions of this ſpecies, and we 
are by no meags ignorant of their great and almoſt incredi- 
dle execution, when brought (or the decifion of bets) n 

trial 
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trials of ſeverity upon the zurf or road, both in ſpeed and 
duration, | 

The diſtinction to be made in the preſent inſtance, i; 
only the line between what is to be conſidered as work, and 
what as the ſalutary intervention of exerciſe ; opinions (ſo 
near as ſpeculative attention can form a degree of conſiſ- 
tency) admit, that horſes of moderate qualifications and 
moderately ſupported, will conſtantly travel, or journey in 
their accuſtamed employment, from ſixteen to twenty miles 
every dpy, through the year, without the leaſt inconveni- 
ence or bodily debilitation, more than what naturally ariſes 
from the encreaſing age of the ſubjeAt. This, how- 
ever, being fixed as a kind of conditional ſtandard, 
or general criterion, cannot be ſuppoſed to be held critical 
correct with all horſes; without diſtinction; as there are 
many that will conſequently bear much more labour and fa- 
tigue, from greater bodily ſtrength, inherent ſpirit; or con- 
ſtitutional ſtamina; than others that fall very far ſhort in 
conſtant work and execution; from a want of thoſe perfec- 
tions ſo truly valuable in horſes of the former deſcription. 

As I have before ſaid; exerciſe; in all its particulars of 
menners, diflence; and duration, muſt be entirely regulated 
by contingent reflections upon the health; ſtate, and cmdi- 
tion of the ſubject; fo it muſt be perfeQly clear, that the 
recommendation of certain exerciſe to horſes in a high ſtate 
of health and condition, cannot be ſuppoſed to extend to 
thoſe under phyſic, or in different ſtates of, or recovery 
from, diſeaſe ; Such muſt unavoidably receive judicious 
regulations from the parties concerned; as the kind of daily 
exerciſe we now have in contemplation, only appertains to 
horſes in health, the preſervation of which is the preſent 
object of conſideration. All the obſervations under this 
head, having been introduced to domonſtrate the UTILITY. 
OF EXERCISE IN GENERAL, and the ills that certainly afiſe 
from the want of it, more than to lay down ſpecific rules for 
the daily exerciſe of particular horſes ; ſuch inſtructions will 
be found included under the management of HuxTERs 
and Road HoksESs, when we come to enlarge upon thoſe 
different heads. 
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_ HAS been to the credulous and illiterate of paſt times, 
txactly what, the ſaſcinating infatuation of ANIMAL MAC- 
NETISM proves to the dupes of the preſent ; like HUMOURS, 
it has been played upon by maſt writers in rotation, without 
an explanatory line in its favour to produce ſatisfactory proof 
of. its mechanical proceſs cr eſtabliſned utility. Baackxtx, 
who hardly ever gave cavie of complaint for abridging his 
ſubject, but generally moſt condeſeendingly ſpun it (by a 
variety of branches) to an e/m:ft indivifible thread, deviated 
in this inſtance from his uſual cuſtom ; and after introducing 
the ſubject with a cettain degree of dignity annexed to its 
importance, by telling us, * he once thought not to have 
made a particular chapter upon rowelling,” he begins and 
conckidet that very chapter, of ſo much conſequence, in the 
ſingle duodecimo page 32 t, of his firſt volume, In this page, 
and upon this buſineſs, | had very much wiſhed to have en- 
larged my own ideas; and improved my judgment; more 
particularly, upon the abſtruſe effects of a ſubject, whoſe 
perſonal or literary advocates have been Aitiette enabled to 
advance but little in proſeſſional ſupport of their favourite 
operation. 


IJ To obtain ſatisfactory information and ſ yſtematic know - 


ſedge upon the efficacy of RoWELs, when, judiciouſly in- 
ſerted, I have been for years ſtudioutly induſtrious to better 
my opinion by the moſt inquiſitive atiention to every attempt 
ct defiriticr,, from thoſe who were remarkable for their ex- 
tenſive practice to thoſe who were no leſs ſingular for their 
illiteracy ; in anxious hope that time, or circumſtance, might 
contribute more to a gratification of my wiſh than my ex- 
peQtation, To avoid troubling the Reader with tediovs or 
unneceſſary quotations, I ſhall # it ſuffice to introduce ſuch 


abbreviations only as become perfectly applicable to our fu- 

ture remarks upon the ſubject before us. 5 

BaacN juſtly obſerves, © Rowelling is the common 

| Teſource of Farriers in general; amongſt whom, he cou] 

never find one that could give a ſatisfactory account of the 

x/e or abuſe ; but they all tell you, a rowel is to draw 
Vor. II. | 1 


thy 
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the bad or corrupt humcurs rem the blood; and this is ty 
cure almoſt every diſorder, according to their way of rea- 
ſoning.” This aſſertion is fo ſtrictly true, that I will cheer. 
fully conſent to its confirmation, upon the experimental 
enquiries of the laſt twenty years; and cectare, I never 
could acquire from the Yuicanian profeſſors, a more technical 
cr enlightened deſcription of the OPERATIVE EFFECTS, 
than the“ rer efitrme” he aeknou Jodges 10 have received. 
In this communication there is nothing very cxiraordi. 
nary ; but it is not ſo in what is tc fellow, arid 1s worthy 
obſervation. In the fame page, and almoſt the next lind, 
he tells us, © jt js good in a great many diſcaſes;“ and in- 
ſtantly ſays: “ The horſe might as well, nay better, loſe 
as much b{:e4 every Cay as he does matter by the vowel; for 
it is as certainly blood as that in the veins, barring the cd- 
lour, which makes no cſſential difference; and he is very 


much of opinion that ſeveral cures are wholly attributed to 


rolling, when reſt and patience are the principal inſlru- 
ments or agents that perform it.“ 

Is there any one reader who will not be greatly ſurpriſed, 
and as highly entertained, when he is informed that the 
writer, who has recommended the uſe cf rowels for the 
cure f various diſeaſes, in compliance wah the force cf 
that very cuſtom he condemns, ſhould in the ſame page, 
and comparatively with the ſame breath, inſtantly reprebate 
the practice, as abſolutely drawing ſo much S, from the 
veins; poſſefling at the ſame time ſo great a verſatility of 
literary genius, ſo perfect a pantomimic tranſpoſition cf 
words and opinions, that we find him (p. 85.) preſcribing 
ce bleeding, purging, and rowelling in ſeveral places at once, 
for one rowel is of little avail for many reaſons x and theſe 
- ſhould continue runnjng 2 conſiderable time, at leaſt a fort- 

night or three weeks.” In page g, he believes they may 
be uſcful in many difcrders, © provided there be made 4 
fuffcient number of them; but as to the parts of the body, 
whether behind the ears, in the breaſt, or under the horſe's 
belly, he thinks it is much the ſame thing; “ fer in reality, 
they are no mere than adding a number of a or funds- 
ments, ſo that NATURE may meet with them in ſeveral parts 
of the body, and not be put to the trouble of going the 


more tedious and common reund of circulation in order for 


a diſcharge by excrement or dung.“ | 
Can it be poſſibly neceſſary for me to offer a ſingle line 
in apology for the introduction of aſſertions ſo exceedingly 


0 ppoſic | 
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| 6ppoſite from the ſame pen; or a refinement of thought and 


ſeblimity of language in the latter, not to be exceeded by any 
'bypotherical reaſoning or fertility of invention ever iſſued 
from the preſs? The idea of ertificial fundaments, to Tave x A- 
TURE the trouble cf going the more tedious and common 
road by the anus, is not ohly ſo truly great and inimitable ; 


fo very contrary to and ſo far ſurpaſſing the aſſertion of Os- 


MER, that “ the works of the Divine Artiſt“ had left no 
dom for rectification; (fee p. 68) that nothing on my 
part can be required to excite the riſible emotions; though, 
I muit confeſs, it is with the greateſt reluctance fo fair a 
temptation is relinquiſhed, to play a little upon the retenſive 
imperfections of one predeceſſor, and the methodiſtical en- 


thuſiaſm of the other. 


But notwithſtanding the direct and repeated contradi ions 
we find diſperſed through the velumes of PRACKEN, (pro- 
bably occaſidned by his long and inconſiſtent digreſſions) it 
mutt be acknowledged, with the ſtricteſt adherence to juſtice 
and merit, that no one ſucceeding writer has ſince ſtarted a 
thought or'broached an opinion upon the operation of row- 
elling, or its effects, but what has been an exact literal de- 
ſcription, or ob:ique echo, of what originated with him upon 
the ſubject. For upon a minute examination of the various 
publications of different writers, we find that a very ſuper- 
ſicial inveſtigatidn, and no additional explanation, has been 
condeſcendingly beſtowed upon a proceſs that is even now 
held in the higheſt eſtimation, by thoſe advoextes for an- 
cient practice, who can conimunicate no ſcientific or pro- 
feſſional deſcription of its operative effect upon the conſti- 
tution ; or by what phyſical means the improvement is to 
be obtained, that they ſo confidently and conſcientionſly re- 
commend upon every poſſible eccation. 

The very few lines introduced under this head, by even 
the moſt proljfic authors, poflſs not the leaſt ray of novelty 
or inſtruction, but are direct imitatiens of what proceeded 
from BRR CEN; beginning with the cuſtomary remark, 
« that rowels arg in general uſe, but little underſtood;“ 
that they are artificial vents between the fkin and the 

ſh ;” © that they act by revulſtion and derivation;“ carry- 
ing off the redundant HvuMovRs from the veſſels by de- 
an. 

Theſe f-w paſſages contain in purport the whole that has 
been at all communicated through the medium of the preſcy 
upon an operation ſo indifcriminately recommended in al- 

I 2 meg 
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molt every diſeaſe without exception; notwithſtanding it & 

of ſo much conſequence in medical management, that it 
becomes matter of admiration, how the enlightened part of 

the world can be fo frequently made the dupes of a moſt 

conſummate ignorance; without ſummoning to their aſſiſt- 

ance an opinion of their own, to juſtify the conſiſtency or 


prevent the. error of ſuch proceeding. For my own part, 
after endeavouring moſt induſtriouſly for many years, to fa- 


thom the depth of a Farrier's intellectual and profeſſional | 


gbrlities, without being enabled to place any part to their 
"credit accompt ; and conſtantly drawing a mental compariſon 
between the good they might po//ibly do, and the miſchief 
they would certainly occafien, J have long fince found it ne- 
ceſſary to decline every dependence upon either: feeling my- 

_ ſelf perfeAly juſtified in recommending it moſt heartily to 
every reader poſſeſſing the leaſt attachment to the ſpecies, 
never to fuffer a medicine to be given, or an operation to 
be performed, before the expected proceſs of the former, 
and the intentional effect of the latter are previouſly explain- 
ed to his entire ſatisfaction. | 

This I am the more readily induced to do, by the inceſſant 
inſertion of rowels and adminiſtration of drinks, by parties 

ſo confeſſedly ignorant, they can never aſſign the leaſt reaſon 
| for the operative ſucceſs of one, er the expected medica} 
relief from the other. It is not long ſince I became an ac- 
cidental ſpeQztor to a caſe of great danger and almoſt im- 
mediate diſſolution, w hen the horſe was in the ſlings nearly 
exhauſted, with only a few hours to live; and was conſe- 
quently very much ſurpriſed to hear a Farrier of faſhionable 
local eminenee, earneſtly recommend and attempt to pro- 
ceed to the inſertion of a multiplicity of rowels, (that were 
however not permitted by the owner); when the horſe was 
inevitably doomed to death long before the rowels could 
have taken any other effect, than in their conſequent in- 
flammation (previous to maturation) to have encreaſed his 
, miſery and rendered his laſt moments the more excruciating, 
However, if the owner had conſented, the operations would 
have been performed, and the reward expeQed, conſequently 
fome purpoſe anſwered. 

I conſidered myſelf exceedingly lucky, in ſo favourable 
an opportunity, to acquire ſomething perſonally ſatisfactory 
upon the operative proceſs and probable effect of roweis 
upon the frame and habit, from one who had ſo confidently 

recommended 
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cecommended their immmediate uſe in a caſe of ſo much 
emergency; and really expected, from the extenſive practice 
of the party and the general acknowledgment of his prac- 
tical abihties, that I thould have been in a proportional de- 
gree gratified; but ſorry I am to confeſs, after every direct 
attack, oblique inſinuation, and crofs examination, he was 
ſo well fortificd in his entrenchments, that I could derive no 


| greater degree of information than “ they were the kkelieſt 


things to do him good.” 

This, among many other recommendations of rowelling, 
upon foundations equally ridiculous, brings to my mind ano- 
ther inſtance of the indiſcriminate uſe of rowels, with no 
other reaſon on earth than a ſelf intereſted reference to the 
pecuniary compenſation annexed to the ceremony of opera- 
tion. A few weeks ſince, an intimate friend calling upon 
me one morning, informed me he had met with an un- 
lucky circumſtance; for having unexpectedly fold his horſe 
on the Saturday at READING, without any previous inten- 
tion of ſo doing, he was by agreement to be delivered on 
the Monday morning; at which time the purchaſer diſco- 
vering a violent inflammation and diſcharge from one of 
the eyes, (which was not in that condition at the time of 
purchaſe) he objected to receiving him; but its being con- 
cluded the temporary effect of a bite, 8/ow, or cold, he at 
length agreed to take him away, with the privilege of re- 
turning him at any time within a week, if ſuch appearance 
was not entirely removed. This not happening, the horſe 
was returned; and my friend had then left him in the hands 
of the ſmith, (or FARRIER) who had that moment taken 
away two quarts of blood, and was, when he came away, 
juſt going to put in à rowel below the breaſt, to draw off 


the HUMOUR that was ſettled in the eye; that he had alſo 


recommended the uſe of nitre and ſulphur: and as he had 
Fenty at home, he ſhould give him an ounce of each, night 
and morning, | 
The rapid accumulation and combination of remedies 
naturally excited ſome expoſtulation, and influenced me to 
atk, whether there were any predominant reaſons (excluſive 
of the intereſted recommendation of the operator) that in- 
dnced him ſo ſoon to permit 'the inſertian of the rowel, 
before he had waited even twenty-faur hours, to obſerve whe- 
ther any advantage had been derived from the bleeding, 
Vihich was certainly the firſt and beſt ſtep that could _— 
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been taken? Finding alſo, upon minute enquiry, that there 
was a great probability of its having been occaſioned by a 
bite or blow among other horſes, when replaced in the 
ſtable, between the time of his having been agreed for and 
brought away; 1 prevailed on him to poltpone the rowel, 
(which he had but juſt time to do, as the inciſion was made 
before his return) relinquiſh his nitrous, /ulphureous intention 
for the preſent, and leave his horie in my ſtable; which 
having cheerfully complied with, the eye was perfectly ſound 
and clear in a few. days, with no other aſſiſtance than a flight 
waſhing twice a day with a ſponge, plentifully impregnated 
with cold ſpring water. | | 
This circumttance, of very little conſequence in itſelf, is 
introduced to corroborate the aſſertion, that rowels are tre- 
quently and injudiciouſly brought into practice, without tea» 
ſon in the operator, or refiection in the owner; who gene- 
rally alarmed upon every flight occaſion, ſeizes the firſt twig 
of conſolation, without giving the matter ſuch conſidera- 
tion as would enable him to recollect every probable remedy 
ſhould have REASON for its foundation; upon the proſpect 
of which he would certainly be, in moſt caſes, as capable 
of 'deciding as his sCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTOR. But what 
renders the recital of ſo trivial a buſineſs applicable to our 
+" purpoſe is, the expeditious cure that mult inevitably 
ave been attributed to the ROWEL, with no ſmall portion 
of collateral merit to thoſe uſeful auxiliaries, the ſulphur and 
nitre, had they been (luckily for the adviſer) concerned in a 
work, that NATURE would ſo frequently pertorm by her 
own efforts, if not inceſſantly counteracted by thoſe who 
neither comprehend her cxconomy, nor condeſcend to con- 
ſult her indications. | RT 
Having introduced what became abſolutely unavoidable, 
to demonſtrate the frequent abſurdity (from long ſtanding, 
and invincible cuſtom) of applying rowels in many caſes, 
without the caſt well founded reaſon for their uſe; it be- 
comes neceſſary to diſcover, by ſcientific enquiry, what can 


be advanced in proof of the ſuppoſed utility, that has for ages 


rendered them the profeſſional (or political} rage of every clals 
of EQUESTRIAN DOCTORS without diſtinction. BRACKEN, 
as I have before obſerved, !ays, he attributed much of the 
virtue of rowelling to the good eſſects of reſt and patience z 
and JI am not a little vain that we fall into a direct coin- 


cidence of opinion upon fo principal a part of. the ſub- 
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previous to the intended inveſtigation of their operative 
proceſs and effects, I cannot but expreſs my diſappoinimeat 
in not finding ſomething more ſatisfactory from the very 
intelligent and much enlightened pen. of Mr. Clarke, to 
whoſe proſeſſional merits I ſhall ever be one of tlie firſt to 
ſubſcribe 3 though uniuctily upon this head, he has not de- 
ſeanted with his wonted perſpicuity, but very much con- 
tracted his uſual portion of information; not condeſecnding 
to beſtow a chapter of more than five ſhort pages, merely to 
explain the micchanica! part of che cperation, the places 
proper for inſeruon, av inſinuation of we probable dagger, 
aid laſtly, as every writer has done before, boldly aſſerted 
their univerſal excellence, without a ſingle ſubſtantial proof, 
won which their reputed efficacy can be judiciouſiy 
founded. | 

„ Rowels (fays he) are of great uſe in carrying off 
theums or defluxlons from the eyes; in great ſwellings of 
the glands, &c. about the throat and jaws, which thteaten 
a ſuffocation; or when the head ſeems particularly affected, 
as in the vertigo, or ſtag gers, apoplexy, &c. &c. in recent 
lameneſs ; ſwellings of the legs and heels, attended with a 
diſcharge of thin ichorous matter, &c. in large and ſudde: 
ſwellings in any part of the body; or when extravaſations 
of the fluids have taken place from blows, bruiſes, &c. or 
when a horſe has had a ſevere fall, &. and in a variety 
of other caſes, which will occur to the judicious prac- 
toner,” | 

Without indulging the leaſt defire or intention to ant- 
madvert with ſeverity upon the different writers who have 
thus rotationally repreſented the aceumulated perſection of 
rowels, (that ſeem in their progreſs for the laſt century, to 
have acquiied, like the trums of the preſent diy, the 
virtues of curing all diſeaſes) it is very natural to conclude, 
that the above liſt, in each of which they are ſaid to be 
« of great uſe,” with the repeated introduction of “ et 
ceteras,” and the variety of * other cairs ſubmitted to the 
judieious practitioner,“ that there can be but vvry ferry, or 
in fact, none, to which they are not, in the opinions cf 
fame, perfectly applicable in one way or another, perhaps in no 


ore more than the ſelf-evident conſolation, if it does 12 


d it may do ng harm mit will at any rate ſupport the ap- 
pearance of buſineſs l If NaTUuRE effects her own purpoſe 


and promotes a cure, the rowel will be entitled to a Pane 
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of credit, and the operator to no ſmall ſhare of proieflivna] 


reputation. 

Theſe are privileges againſt the power of which ther: 
can be no appeal; but if we look into the operative pro. 
ceſs of rowels with the eye of accuracy, and advert to thei; 
origin, we ſhall find they were introduced at a period much 
lofs enlightened ; when the great efficacy of ALTERATIVE; 
was but little, if at all known or eſtabhſhed to any degree 
of certainty, more particularly to thoſe who are generally 
wege with the medical ſuperintendence of horſes; that 

owever expert or judicious they may prove in the opera- 
tive parts of FARRIERY, muſt feel themſelves exceedingly 
mortiſied at knowing nothing of medicines, their origin, 
preparations, combinations, properties, or effects. 

This univerſal deficiency ſo generally admitted, to which 
the major part of their profeſſional errors may be juſtly at- 
tributed, now bids fair to be reſcued from its difgraceful 
ſtate of barbariſm, (under which ſtigma it has ſo long la- 
boured) by a plan that is foon to be ſubmitted to Parla- 
ment by the OpinHam AcRkIcuLTURE SOCIETY, who 
have already made public (and ſolicited ſubſcriptions for the 
promotion of) their very laudable intention of ſending a 
certain number of youths annually to FRANCE for VeTE- 
BINARIAN EDUCATION : Though perhaps it reflects no 
great degree of credit upon our own nation, that a ſtill 
more laudable plan could not have been adopted, by laying 
the foundation ſtone of ſuch inſtitution in this kingdom; 
where, by the means of inſtruction being local and more 
extenſive, the advantages muſt certainly become the ſooner 
general, than under the reſtraints of the preſent propoſi- 
tion. For the very limited number (I believe four or /ix) 
that they intend ſending annually, under the uncertainty of 
pecuniary contribution from the purſes of individuals, af- 
fords every reaſon to ſuppoſe, upon the moſt moderate 
computation, that it muſt be at leait A CENTURY before 
the good effect of ſo deſirable an improvement can be un- 
ver ſally experienced. But as every ſtep to general reforma- 
tion muſt have obftacles of much magnitude to ſurmount, 
under the conſolatory adage. of © better late than rover,” 
every member of the community muſt wiſh it the moſt un- 
interrupted faccefs.  - „ | 

Returning to the operative part of our ſubject, and its 
ſalutary effects upon the conftitution, it may be remem- 
bered, that rowels have betn ſtrenuouſiy 1 by 
. . . | advocates 
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edrocates of every denomination, to draw off the corrupt 
or diſeaſed HUMouRs from tie blood, leaving the remain- 
der in a ſtate of purification; this, however, has never 
been roundly and boldly aſſerted as a fact not to be diſ- 
puted, but founded originally in conjecturè, and puſillani- 
mouſly reiterated accordingly. But for the moment, and 
better promotion of diſquiſition and the diſcovery of truth, 
let us admit the abſurdity; out of which will evidently 
ariſe a queſtion to eſtablith the fallacy of opinion founded 
in error, and foſtered by ignaramce; viz. Whether any pro- 
fefſional writer, or ſcientific invelligator, will ſtand forth 
and ſay, the operative effect of a rowel is equally applica- 
ble to the difference of diſcaſe, ariſing from either a visc1Þ 
TENACITY ; or an acrinnioug and impoverifhed ſtate of the 
ey : + ne | | 
For the preceding quotation from CLarxe, (which is 
in fact a quotation hom all the reſt) evidently recommend: 
it in a variety of diforders reſulting from each of the two ; 
and ſhould ſuch ſyſtem poſſeſs the happy influence of ex- 
tracting (ſecundum artem) the foundation of diſeaſes clearly 
proceeding from properties in the blood /o directly oppoſite 
10 each other, and ſuch wonderful efficacy can be ſubſtantially 
corroborated ; I ſhall cheerfully become a convert to the pre- 
valent opinion of the Vulcanian fraternity, and join in 
their unlimited repreſentation of GENERAL UTILITY. But 
tiff better and more profeſſional allegations are produced, to 
juſtify the indiſcriminate hold they have ſo long retained, 
(particularly in country practice); I ſhall conſcientiouſly 
forbear ko contribute a ſingle enzomiura upon the great and 
almoſt infallible virtues they have been fo univerſally and 
erroneoully ſapeſed to pofſels. "© Yr 
All opinions have not only agreed, but experience has 
eſtabliſhed the fact, that the matter diſcharged from the 
rowels, is, as BRACKEN has firſt obſerved, “ as certainly 
dad as that in the veins, barring the colour.” This is re- 
aſſerted by every ſucceeding author, and can admit of no 
contrariety of opinion tending to cavil or controverſy; 
deing a matter profeſſionally fixed beyond the poſſibility of 
either. What inference then is conſequently to be drawn 
from this admiſſion? Why, that every part of the circula- 
tion, doth in quantity and quality, contributes equally to 
that very diſcharge ſo ridiculoufly ſuppoſed to conſiſt of the 
2if-aſed partian ohly ; when the inſertion has been as erro- 
Ke A 1. Fg „ = : neoully 
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neouſly fixed upon or near to ſome particular part, to be 
intentionally relieved by the partial power of ſuch artificial 
evacuation ; conſtituting a ſecond blunder upon the palpa. 
ble foundation of the former. For it mult prove. a dif. 
Eraceful proſtitution of even commen cemprehenſion, to indulge 
the leaſt idea, that a larger portion of craſſamentum or ſe. 
rum can individually undergo a greater change or rectifi- 
cation in ſeparation and extravaſation than the other. 

It being therefore proved nothing more cr leſs (diveſted 
of technical terms and ambiguous reaſoning) than a gradual 
depletion of the blood veſſels, (diveſted of its ſanguinary 
appearance, and becoming mater by the natural proceſs of 
extravaſation and rarefaction let us deciſively pronounce 
vehar ſuch conttant evacuation can be productive of in its“ 
effects; 1 believe I may venture to pronounce every pro- 
feſſor of phyſc or farriery will perfectly agree with me, in 
confirming it nothing more than a certain mode of redu- 
cing the habit by draw ing off a greater portion of blood in 
every twenty-four hours, than is generated by the nutritive 
property of the given quantiiy of aliment, allowed for 
ſubſiſtence in the ſame ſpace of time; though it is, in al 
caſes, ridiculouſly conceived, that by reducing the bodily 
ſtrength, you infallibly $:>0u» the predominance of diſeaſe 
alſo, | . 

We now arrive at the very line of diſtinction neceſſary 
to be drawn in all caſes, where a rowel is, or can be ſup- 
poſed to become at all adequate to the taſk it is aſſigned, 
For inſtance, in caſes ariſing from cauſes threatening in-“ 
flammation, or ſueh groſs impurities as are evidently the 
effect of a crude and viſcid ſtate of the blood, (it being firſt 
properly aſcertained) they have moſt certainly much in 
. their favour upon the well-founded maxim before quoted, 
* if they do ng good, they may do no harm;“ it is certain- 
ly no bad plan in ſporting to obtain as many points as poſſi- 
ble in your favour: but as I will by no means recommend 
to the practice of others, what | would cautiouſly avoid. in 
my own ; I muſt confeſs they ſhould never be brought into 
immediate uſe in ſtables under my ſuperintendence, till the 
more rational and mild methods of Evacuants and Diuretics 
(according to the nature, duration and ſeverity of the caſe) 
had been tried without probability or indications of ſucceſs. 
And this idea of procraſtination is held forth enly upon 
what I term a very ſufficient foundation; for what man liv- 


ing. in poſſeſſion of free agency, and the happy power of re- 
DET : flecdion, 
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&&tion, would, after proper deliberation, conſent to per- 
forate the hide of his horſe, and ſtand the doubtful chances 
% complicated difquietude, a lucky formation and fortunate 
flow of matter; an ill-conditioned wound, inveterate ulcer, 
er prominent cicatrix, conſtituting an irreparable blemiſh, 
ben it can be ſo readily avoided ? 

But admitting, in compliment to ancient practice, their 
wility to be obvious in the inflammatory or viſcid caſes be- 
fore recited; let us make a fair and candid enquiry into the 
liſt of Mr. CLARKx's, not long fince quoted, (which is, 
in fact, BRAcken's, BarRTLET's, and OsMER's alſo) and 
openly acknowledge where it will be proper to coaleſce, and 
where diſſent from ſuch opinions; that their great and indi/- 
criminate merit may with propriety come before that pubke 
Iribunal, to whoſe deciſive arbitration every /terary di/qui- 
n muſt ultimately ſubmit. 

That the ſubject (and of importance it certainly is) may 
meet the eye and attract the judgment of every unbiaſſed 
inveſtigator with ail poſſible clearneſs; it ſhall be perfectly 
diveited of every ambiguity and remote conſideration, by 
re-ſtating ſingly the cafes in which the different authors 
have ſo laviſhly recommended their uſe; admitting the 
propriety of their introduction where their good effects be- 
com? probable upon profeſſional reaſoning, or condemning 


the adoption where I feel myſelf juſtified in ſupportiag a 


contrary opinion. | 
We are firſt told, Rowels are of great uſe in carrying 
of rheums or defluxions of the eyes ;” but as no profeſſional 
proofs have been adduced, or caſes authenticated, by any 
author whatever, to confirm t opinion, it is very natural 
to wiſh for information, whether this © usE” has been aſ- 
ertained in ect, with or without the afliſtance of catfar- 
le, diuretics, or alteratives, one of which, in theſe caſes, is 
generally called in to their aſſiſtance: bat as the effect of 
ſuch medicines are not externally perceptible, their proportional 
ſervices are buried in oblivion, (as not being brought totally 
to proof) and the glory of the victory, if obtained, is at- 
tributed to ROWELUING, as a favourite ſpecies of practice, 
not to be violated by the rude and uncultivated dictates of mo- 
dern improvement. I mult confeſs, in the caſes we now 
ipeak of, I ſhould by no means 100 haſtily recommend their 
inſertion; but proceeding with a proper degree of conſiſt- 
eney, according to the apparent caule from a ſtate of the 


blood, 
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blood, prefer a courſ> of diuretics or alteratives, (as the caſe 
might require) and reſerve the operation of rowelling as my 
| latt reſource, when every other method had failed of the 
expected ſucceſs. | 

&* In great ſwellings of the glands, &c. about the throat 
and jaws, which threaten a fuffocation.“— This is a recom- 
mendation ſo directly contrary to every ſyſtematic and ſci- 
entific preceeding, that I ſhall confine both my ſurprize 
and remarks merely to a profefiional explanation; and the 
introduction of my own opiuen, in oppoſition 20 theirs, If 
the ſwellings were ſo alarming as to © threaten ſuſfocation,” 
and afforded no hope of ſpeedy maturation, by topical ap- 
pPligations, (which muſt ever prove the moſt <ligible and 
conſiſtent metfod of relief) ſurely immediate, repeated, and 
6:caſi5nal diſcharges of blood, mult contribute, in many ways, 
to a removal of the danger apprehended, in caafing ſome 
agree of revulſion by depletion; which will undoubtedly, 
by relieving the circulation, reduce the deſcribed ſtricture 
upon the parts, and render ſuch proceeding very far prefera- 
ble to the certain hazard and tedious expectation of at leaſt 
three days, for the bare chance of very ſlowly counteracting 
what ©.ſuffocation” might prevent; long before one, or g 
multiplicity of rowe!;, could arrive at a proper degree of ſup- 


puration. And this is the very predominant reaſon why | 4 


think they are by no means to be relied on in acute caſes 
of danger and emergency; ſo much as repeated bleedings, 
and ſuch evacuations as become MORE SPEEDILY effeCtual 
upon the frame and conſtitution. : 

e When the head ſeems particularly affected, as in the 
vertigo or ſtaggers, apoplexy, &c. &c.”—In theſe caſs, 
after proper bleedings, (which muſt precede every other con- 
ſideration) a proper examination of the blood, and a neceſ- 
ſary removal of inteſtinal obſtructions, if they ſhould be 
found requiſite; I cannot have the laſt objection to the in- 
ſertion of a rowel, er rawels, provided the patient (in either 
caſe) can be prevailed upon to live three or faur days, to try 
the effect of the experiment; and-this I admit upon a re- 
commendation in my former volume, that * increaſing ap- 

rances of danger muſt juſtify exertions of alacrity and 
tortitude:” Although I muit confeſs my apprehenſion that 
either of the above caſes, (unleſs early counteracted by the 
judicious interpoſition of other adminiſtrations) muſt gain 
ground 200 rapidly upon the ſyſtem, to undergo a ſudden 
F 4 change 
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change of improvement, by means fo very tardy in the ef- 
ſects of their operation. 

„In recent lameneſs.” —Why in recent lameneſe, and be- 
fore any of the milder methods are introduced, I am at a 
loſs to conceive z but upon preſumption that every other 
probable remedy is ſet at cefiance, for the more applicable 
introduction of REST, I ſtart not the moſt trifling objection, 
convinced it 1s the only plea that can be offered for the in- 
applirable introduction of the ROWEL. 

« Swelling of the legs and Heels, attended with a diſ- 
charge of thin ichotous matter, &c.”—] imagine, 7a ſuch 
caſe; the rowel 1s meant to be inſerted after a non-ſubmiſſion 
to the entire claſſes of ateratives and diuretics; whoſe cffica- 
cious powers mult be too well eſtabliſhed, by thoſe who have 
experienced their excellent properties, to be entirely rejected, 
without ſuch trial as they are juſtly entitled to by their rank 
in experimental practice. 

„In large and ſudden ſwellings in any part of the body.” 
—This 1s a recommendation fo vague, looſe, and indefinite, 
that it will hardly admit of conſtruction or determination. 
As © large and ſudden ſwellings” may ariſe from various 


cauſes, requiring very different modes of treatment, it is 


natural to conclude, (indeed to prove by practical demon- 
tration) that ſudden appearances muſt frequently juſtiſy 
much MORE SUDDEN means of counteraction, than pati- 
ently waiting, day after day, for the expected and precarious 
diſcharge of a rowel, that, after all the ſuſpence, may pro- 
bably.terminate unfavourably, to the loſs of the ſubject and 
mortification of the owner. 

„ When extravaſations of the fluids have taken place 
rom blows, bruiſes, &c.”—Here I cannot heſitate a mo- | 
ment to acquieſce in the propoſition, provided the inſertion 
can conveniently take place immediately upon or cloſe to the 
part affected: If that cannot be done, I object to the at- 
tempt; as the © extravaſated fluids” muſt be abſorbed into 
the circulation before they can attain the place of diicharge. 
If which can be accompliſhed, they may then be carried 
off by different evacuants, without recourſe to ſuch means; 
but if I perfectly comprehend the alluſion, it is ſuppoſed to 
convey an idea of “ extravaſated fluids” become ſtagnant 
by length of time, and not to be reſorbed into the cireula- 
tion by any probable means whatever. In which caſe the 


rowel may be adopted WITH PROPRIETY, provided it is 
inſerted 
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inſerted under the advantages I have juſt deſeribed; that is, 
direciiy ien, or immediately contiguous to, he ſeat of dije 
ae. 

*© When a horſe has had a ſevere fall, &c. and in a va. 
riety of other caſes which will occur to the judicious prac. 
e1rioner,” —This propoſition covers ſuch a wonderful {caps 
ef poſſibility, and includes ſuch a variety of latuude ſor the 
enquirer, that it is by far too unlimited in its comprehen- 
hon to admit a tedious enumeration of remarks applicable 
to c ven Half the caſes that may be brought into the ſcale cf 
imaginary probability. This will forcibly aſſeQ the judg- 
ment of every reader, if he eondeſcends, for a few mo- 
ments only, to recolle& the ways a horſe may be affeQe( 
by a © ſevere fall,” are ſo very numcrous, that the advice 
here given (in ſo extenſive a degree) muſt prove condi- 
tionally dependant upon, and be regulated entirely by, the 
opinion of thoſe to x hom the ſuperintendence of ſuch caſcs 
become ſubject, rendering every farther remark upon this 
paſſage ex trancous and unneceſſary. | 

After the ſtricteſt attention to, and inveſtigation of this 
ſyſtem, (anciently adopted and tranſmitted, like domeſtic 
property, or profeſſional implements of bellows, anvil, lan- 
mer, and vice, from fire to ſon) I feel omen influ- 
enced to declare myſelf a very flender advocate tor their 
continuance in practice upon the baſis of GENERAL UTI- 
LITY. There may be ſome few cafes, and thoſe few very 
confined in number, where, from a non-ſubmiſſion to the 
. EQates of a more rational application, experiments may 
be made by the creculous, of their fo nber“ reputation: 
But I am induced moſt heartily to believe, ſuch alternative 
muſt be adopted much fncre upon the conſtruction of Ro, 
than the too flattering proſpect of xxPECTATION. 

For my own part, veluntarily embarked in a conditional 


truſt of honour with the public, for the promotion f 


c mqueſtrian improvements by every rational and ſcientific 
means, that can be advanced upon the face of well-founded 
opinion or practical experience; it is impoſſible for me 10 
acquieſce in the recommendation of their inſertion, in the 
variety of ingiſcriminate caſes before recited ; from which | 
have withheld! my apprebaticn upon the firmeſt conviCtion, 
that no ſyſtematic ſubſtantiated reaſons have ever been pro- 
mulgated, demonſtrating the operative proceſs upon the 
animal economy, from which the reported goed effet?s are 
SUPPOSED TO BE PRODUCED, | 
M J believe 
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] believe I have before hinted their being originally 
adopted in times of greater obſcurity ;. when the minds and 
manuers were not only much lefs enlightened, but the al- 
moſt incredible property and power cf medicine net then 
diſcovered and brought palpably home, as it now is, to the 
moſt obſtinate ;nereculity. In the remote age of this inven- 
tion, the volume of medical! improvement might be juſtly 
conſidered in its infancy, emerging from the early efforts of 
antiquity ; from which it has continued in gradual refine- 
ment to its preſent period of profeſſional ſplendor, under 
the indefatigable auſpices of thoſe whoſe literary additions 
to the works of ſcicnce will perpetuate their memories very 
far beyond any effuſions that can poſſibly fall from the grate- 
ful pen of humble admiration, ä 

It muſt therefcre ſuffice in additional confirmation of the 
improvement we applaud, to obſerve, that even in private 
practice amongſt the human ſpecies, thoſe analogous ope- 
rations, 1SSUES and SETONS, in the courſe of the laſt forty 
or fifty years, are comparatively obliterated ; bearing no kind 
of proportion in common ule, being but very ſeldom either 


adviſed or adopted, but where the parties, from an invinci- 


ble perſonal or pecuniary averſion to medicine, cannot be pre- 


vailed upon to undergo ſuch courſe as may evidently re- 


pair the con//itution, to a certain partial conſumption of the 
purſe, 

After every obſervation I have been able to deduce from 
theory, every remark I could collect in practice, and 
every information to be derived from thoſe VuLc axIaN 


VETERINARIANS I have had the honor to conſult, afler the 


analyzation of its phyſical proceſs upon the frame; its be- 
ing immediately and equally fed from the fountain of circu- 
lation and ſupport; a proper inveſtigation and expoſure of 
the ridiculous idea of partially drawing off corrupt or diſcaſed 
particles from the blood, that the animal may © live the 
purer with the other half;” and laſtly, the more contemp- 
tible propagation of their being found applicable to all di/- 
eaſes, without a ſingle profeſſional proof manfully and ſeien- 
tically demonſtrated, that they are abſolutely neceſſary or 
infallible ix ONE ; it can create no admiration that I feel 
myſelf juſtified in offering to the world an opinion, very 
little ſubſervient to the ſuperficial deciſions of thoſe w 
have preceded me upon this ſubjc&. | 
Under the combined weight of theſe conſiderations, and 
ſo far as they entitle me to offer judgment, I dare venture 
to 


0 


— — 
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to pronounce and promulgate ſuch belief, that there are 
only a very few caſes in which they are either individually 


neceſſary or uſeful; having it at all in their effes, the pow. 


to produce any ſuch change in, or improvement upon, the 
conſtitution, but what may be more conſiſtently (and to x 
greater certainty) produced by judicious intcrpoſition of eng. 
cuants, diuretics, alteratives, or ſuch other claſs of medicines, 
as upon accurate -inveſtigation of the cauſe and reference 
to ſymptoms, may be found correſponding with the caſe 
and its explanatory parts, in our former volume, more par- 
ticularly adapted to medical diſquifition and the cure of 
diſeaſe. 

The caſes to which they may be in ſome degree adapted, 
bearing profeſſional traits in their favour, are, partial ſwell. 
ings of ſome duration, originally occaſioned by extravaſated 
fluids become too viſcid by ſtagnation to be reſorbed into 
the circulation; cutaneous diſeaſes not ſpeedily ſubmitting 
to the courſe of medicines adapted to their peculiar claſs; 
inveterate lameneſs of long ſtanding in the ſhoulders or li- 
gamentary parts, by the retention of inflammatory matter 
firſt fixed there by the improper and too free uſe of ſpiritu- 
ous applications; and aſthmatic complaints upon a confir- 
mation of their non-ſubmiſſion to conditional bleedings, a 
moderate ufe of nitre, and fuch courſe of pectoral deter- 
gents as will be found recommended under that head: In 
each of which, I ſhould not hefitate a moment to irge the 
propriety of inſerting the rowel as near the cauſe of com- 
plaint as poſſible; that the flux of matter (though colleQed 
from the circulation) might flow directly from, or as con- 
tiguous to the ſeat as circumſtances will permit; and that 
ſuch local inſertion may contribute aſſiſtance to whatever 
utility they poſſeſs, in unloading to a certainty the neigh- 
- bouring veſſels concerned in the caſes we have juſt deſcribed. 
The advantage naturally reſulting from fuch precaution 
becoming too evidently obvious to require farther anatomi- 
cal deſcription or phyſical diſquiſition ; the minutiz of which, 
(ſo far as it appertains to the operation in queſtion) having 
been largely and accurately explained in the definition of 
HUMOURS, under the laſt article of ExERC1sE, and the 
preſent upon ROWELLING, cannot ſtand in the leaſt need 
of additional elucidation to render the whole perſcQly in- 

telligible to every comprehenſion, 
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The patticular management of horſes paſſing under this 
denomination wall appear to many matter of ſo little confe- 
quence, that it muſt create ſurpriſe how any thing e can 
be introduced upon a ſubje& they conreive ſo univerſally and 
perfectly underſtood. However ſuch opinion may be eſta- 
bliſhed in the eontracted minds of thoſe who exiſt only in 
error, and never condeſcend to ſanction the moſt promiſing 
:ay of improvement; the great number of valuable horſes 
that have loſt their lives, either in or immediately after the 
chace, in the two laſt ſeaſons only, with his Majeſty's, his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales's, Lord Barrymore's, 
and Captain Parker's hounds, are demonſtrative proofs of 
inability in the grooms, or indifcretion in the riders; as well 
as collateral corroboration that the ſyſtem of perfection is 
not yet attained even in the firſt hunting ſtables of faſhion 
and eminence. | | | 
Without preſuming to arraign, in the pteſent inſtance; 
the judgment of ene, or the prudence of the other; I ſhall 
proceed to lay down ſuch rules for the ſele&ion of hunters; 
and the minute particulars of their managemerit, as have 
for a ſeries of more than twerity years enabled me. to enjoy 
the pieaſnres of the chace with a multiplicity of the fleeteſt 
and moſt popular packs in different paits of the kingdem ; 
without one of thoſe unlucky contingencies, that fo fre- 
quently throw leſs thinking, or leſs experienced ſportfmen 
into the back ground of the picture with mortification and 
diſgrace, | | | 

It ſhould be indelible in the mind of every juvenile and 
recent ſportſman, that to bring a korſe into the field out of 
condition, incurs inſtantaneous ſuſpicion, if not contempt ; the * 
curioſity (not to ſay inſulting indifference) of every ſpectator 
is excited, who fortunately excels in the figure or qualifica- 
tions of his ſteed, and the ſaperiority of his equipments. 


And this is not at all to be wondered at; when thoſe entirely 
unacquainted with the fact are informed; that as much 
emulation is perceptible in the diſplay of a ſporting apparatus, 


as in the exulting ſplendot of a birth-day appearance in the 
3 many 


Ver. II. 
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vicinity of St. James's: not only the RIDERs, but ther 
HorsEs are fraught with the infectious ſpirit of rivalſhip 
and impatiently wait the moment, that inſpires each with 
the vigour of general contention. 

Horſes imperfect in their appearance, with fulneſs of 
the legs, foulneſs in the coat, craeks in the heels, or po- 
verty in the frame, are immediately ſurveyed with the eye 
of attentive inſpection; this cb/igue but accurate ſurvey as 
certainly terminates to the diſcredit of the maſter as the 
prejudice of the ſervant, leaving no favourable impreſſion 
of their ſtable management at home, or equeſtrian prudence 
in the field. . | 

External deficiency is not the only inconvenience ariſing 
from improper condition ; the concomitant ills reſulting 
from it, are not unfrequently attended with the moſt ſerious 
conſequences. Horſes for the very ſevere and ſtrong chace; 
with STAG or Fox, ſhould have both the blond and 52d; re- 
gulated to the higheſt degree of purity and perfection; ſuch 
ſyſtem of information may be readily acquired by proper at- 
tention to the neceſſary inculcation and judicious obſerva- 
tion, previous to the commencement of the ſeafon. This 
fact, founded upon the eriterion of experience, naturally 
leads us into an enquiry what thoſe preparations are, and 
the neceſſity for their introduction: theſe we ſhall conſe- 
| quently advert to, but not without an oblique remembrance 
of, and reference to, thoſe Cynical cavilliſts, who (appre- 
| hending no danger till they feel it) ſet ye at defiance ; and 
never ſubmit to acknowledge its utility, till the total loſs of 
one horſe and the irreparable injury to another, demonſtrate 
the abſurdity of their ill- founded objections; compulſively 
adding them in rotation to the annually encreafing lift of 
converts to a rational ſyſtematic mode of ſtabularian im- 
provement. n 
Such obſtinate non-compliance with the juſtified dictates 
of ſafety reſulting from experience, ean ariſe only from a 
total want of thought, or knowledge of the animal cecono- 
my; by which every ſecretion, evacuation, motion and labour 
is regulated, or action eontrouled. From the concurring 
force of this reflection, let every SPORTSMAN whoſe mind 
is at all open to the rays of refinement, (and who has not, 
like Tone Lumexkin, imbibed his entire ſtock of penetra- 


tion from the apron-ſtring of a Mrs. Herdcafile, conduQting | 


his whole affairs by © the rule of Thumb,”) conſider the 


abſolute neceſſity of beſtowing ſome little occaſional atten- 
| | tion 
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tion to the indications of NATURE; the direct proceſs of 
aliment and digeſlion, with its ſubſequent ſource of metriticn; 
enabling himſelf to aſcertain (at leaſt with ſome degree of 

reciſion) the ſtate of his own horks in ſickneſs or health; 
w diſcover their neceſlities, and preſcribe the remedies, 
without a degrading dependence upon the accumulated ig- 
norance and affected conſequence of every iiliterate groom, 
o/tler, or fable bey; who, it is univerſally known, proudly 
poſſeſs obſolete receipts for every poſſible diſeaſe to which 
the horſe is liable, (without its containing perhaps one ap- 
plicable ingredient) and will valiantly vouch for the 1nyas- 
LIBILITY OF ITS VIRTUES, though it is ten to one he is 
totally unacquainted with the articles of which it is corg- 
poſed, and til}. more probably has not ability to read the 
dry farrago he fo confidently recommends. 

This evil has originally ariſe, and been encreaſed in its 
growth by too implicit, or rather too indolent, a ſubmiſſion 
of maſters in general, to the indiſereet (not to add ſometimes 
inferna!} and ridiculous propoſitions of theſe people, upon 
whoſe deſtructive affectation of knowledge I have already 
ſo repeatedly expatiated under different heads; but am by 
practical obſervations, as often brought to a renewal of the 
ſubject, to place every gemtleman or ſportfman. on his guard 
againſt their inceſſant obtruſions of medical judgment; hav- 
ing within the laſt few days heard 2 moſt illiterate puppy of 
the claſs deſcribed; propoſe the inſinuation of lump ſugar for 
2 defect 1N THE EYF, without a ſingle reaſon to aſſign for 
the ſupport of his recommendation, but that © it was like 
enough to do it good.“ = + SEAM 

This idea is too ſublime and efpatided for a fingle remark 
fn animadverſion; but ſurely every proprietor of horſes 
muſt find it greatly conducive to a. promotion of his own 
eaſe and intereſt, if he would condeſeend to pay ſuch at- 
tention to this ſubject, as might undoubtedly contribute a 
proportion of confidence to his additional knowledge; and 
totally exculpate him from the moriify ing predicament of 
appealing to the barren capacity of his ſervant in x MAT= 
TER OF MAGNITUDE, whoſe underſtanding or inſtructions 
he would not ſubmit, to conſult, or even condeſcend to fear 
upon much more inferior occaſions. | 

There has always exiſted a diverfity of opinions reſpeCt- 
ing the propriety of purging horſes previous to the com- 


thengement of the hunting, ſeaſon 3 and this, as I have be- 
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fore hinted, has been one of the long ſtanding diſhes of 
contention between the rights and the wrongs; it will be 
therefore expected (by thoſe impartial inveſtigators who are 
not blinded by invincible prejudice, but open to the convie- 
tion ariſing from reaſon) that ſomething ſhould now be ad- 
vanced to juſtify or condemn, what from not profeſſionally 
underſtanding the operative proceſs of, or its effects upon 
the frame, has hitherto ſufpended - their opinions, not 
knowing with juſtice which method to avoid, which to pur- 


hs 2 


That the matter may, however, be brought nearer the 
criterion of deciſion, by being more clearly explained; l 


ſhall endeavour (without indulging a wiſh to attract unne- 
_ cefſarily the attention of any reader from what he may con- 


ceive an object of greater importance) to convey ſuch de- 


ſcription of its neceſſity, its operation upon the blood, and 


ſalutary effects upon the conſtitution ; as I am induced to 
believe will prevent the cenſiſtency of PURGING being longer 
a matter of controverſy; but that upon certain and proper 
occaſions, it will become univerſally adopted under the con- 
ditional regulations ſo accurately explained in our former 
volume of this work. Thoſe inſtructions, however, apper- 
taining more particularly to the compoſition of various 
forms, the act of adminiſtration, and the mode of action 
upon the inteſtinal contents; we advert now to the more 
remote conſiderations of its operative effefts upon the E£NTIRE 
$YSTEM, in juſtification of its adoption previous to the an- 
nual exertions of violence, that ſo evidently encreaſe the 
velocity of the blood. : 


It may be remembered, that in my former volume, under 


inſtructions for getting horſes into condition, I have recom- 


mended the operation of bleeding in a few days after being 
taken from graſs; by ſaying, © a proportion may be taken 
away, according to the ſize, ſtate, ſtrength, and tempera- 
ment of the horſe, with due attention to the fleſh he may 
have gained, or the impurities he may have imbibed with 
his paſture.” This paſſage is ſo truly expreſſive, and con- 
veys to the mind ſo much in ſo ſhort a manner, that I have 
been induced to repeat the very words; as directly conducive 
to the ſupport of an aſſertion frequently brought forward, 
the great advantage of diſcovering the true ſtate of the 
blood.” 

The reaſons are not only exceedingly obvious, but have 


been in their reſpective parts ſo minutely explained, N 
ä | ere 
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there is barely room to urge the propriety and enforce the 
utility of what ought to be laid down as the almoſt funda- 
mental rule of phyſical rectification; and, however abſtruſe 
ſuch reaſoning may appear to the unſcientific and ſuperficial 
art of the Vulcanian fraternity, denominated FARRIERS ; 
| heſitato not a moment to affirm, there are very many 
caſes, in which I ſhould be profeſſionally induced to regulate 
the PHYSIC in both quantity and gua/ity, by appearances ac- 
curately drawn from the ſtate of the blood only. 
What! (ſays the ſurpriſed and diffident reader) when his 
Majeſty's Farrier*for Scotland has confidently aſſured us, and 
under the honourable ſanction of royal appointment, that 
no diſcovery can be made from the blood in any ſtate what- 
ever! That © blood drawn from a horſe, who is evidently 
diſordered, will ſometimes have the ſame appearance when 
cold, as that drawn from a horſe in health.” And, Ar 
preſto Vice Versa! © On the other hand, blood drawn 
from a horſe, in health, will ſometimes have all the appear- 
ance of that drawn from one labouring under the moſt dan- 
gerous diſeaſe.” All this Mr. Clarke may moft potently 
believe,” yet © hold it wrong to have it thus ſet down ;” 
it bears ſo great an affinity to the ambiguous putting off of 
HAMLET to his inquiſitive companions, when he ſerioufly 
aſſures them, 


« There's ne'er a villain dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he's an arrant knave.” 


However that jarring opinions may be the niore caſily re- 
conciled, I will venture to conclude for this very judicious 
and enlightened writer, that he intended to have ſaid, or 
wiſhed it to be under ſlood; That the caſes in which the blood 
of diſeaſed horſes bore the appearance of horſes in health, were 
thoſe very few in which the ſtate of the blood is not ſymp- 
tomatically affected by the diſcaſe ; as flatulent or inflammatory 
 thalic, flrangury, and warms. But the hetter to exculpate 
myſelf from the accuſation or even unjuſt ſuſpicion of in- 
dulging the ſhadow of inclination to arraign the authority, 
or ſport with the judgment I ſo very much reſpect; let us 
charitably adopt AN ALTERNATIVE, and ſuppoſe, what 1s 

not only poſſible but probable, that as the horſes in that coun- 

try differ ſo very materially from ours, (as thoſe can teſtify 

who have viſited the ſpot, and recolle& their appearance) 


why may not the fluids partake of the contraſt ? and their 
properties 
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properties not being ſo eaſily or accurately analized as in the 
more fertile regions of the ſouth ; the line of diſtinQtion we 
may naturally conclude is circumſcribed by the vermicular 
boundary of the Tweed, conſtituting other diverſities of 
equal admiration. | 7 | 

From this digreſſion, ſo unavoidably neceſſary to juſtify 
my former recommendation of BED N, under proper 
* we return to the conſideration of Pu RON; 
upon the very ſalutary and judicious interpoſition of which, 
I have already given my decided opinion as to its general 
utility, though I do not mean to aſſert myſelf an advocate 
for its indiſcriminate adminiſtration, without due deference to 
the cauſe and condition of the ſubject. I wifh by no means 
to be conſidered an in variable friend to unneceſſary evacuati- 


ons; perfectly convinced they are only abſolutely requiſite, * 


under the weight of injudicious accumulation. I therefore 
beg no miſconſtruftion may be put upon the theſis I ad- 
vance, which is, that EvacuaTIons become not only 
froper but indiſhenſable, when a horſe is $0 MUCH ABOVE 
HIMSELF in condition, that he evidently diſplays the ad- 
vancing progreſs and ill effects of repletion (ariſing from 
fall feed and irregular exerciſe) in the variety of ways ſo 
repeatedly deſcribed; not only under other heads in this, 
but different parts of the former volume, where the ſtate 
of the blood neceſſarily became the ſubject of diſquiſition. 
From what has been ſo fully advanced upon'the article 
of nutrition, circulation, evacuation, and exerciſe, it muſt 


be perfectly and (yſtematically clear to every comprehen- 


ſion ; that a horſe too plethoric in habit, too much loaded 
with fleth, too viſcid in the ſtate of his blood, or too little 
accuſtomed to exerciſe, can never be brought into ſuch 
ſtrong exertions as the chace, without a very great proba 
bility of exciting inflaramation, that may terminate in dif- 
ferent degrees of diſeaſe, danger, and diſquietude. Ad- 
mitting therefore its indiſpenſable neceſſity with horſes of 

the above deſcription, it muſt be taken into the aggregate; 


that although great inconveniencies and diſtreſſing cir- 


cumſtances may poſſibly ariſe, from the want of precau- 
tian in not bringing ſuch pre ventatives into ufe, where 
the frame is replete with impurities; it can by no means 
follow, that by the omiſſion, with horfes in any tolerable 
condition, the probable conſequence becomes inevitable. 

Io draw the line of diſtinction between ſubjects render- 
ing it a matter of neceflity with cne, or prudence and pre- 
a gs” FFC r vention 
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vention only with antier; it muſt be candidly acknow- 
ledged, that inſtances frequently occur, where korſes per- 
ſectly clean, healthy, and without viſible cauſe to ſuſpect 
foulneſs in the body or impurity in the blood, have by pro- 
per attention to ſtable management, good feeding, and re- 
gular exerciſe, been brought into the field in go degraded 
condition, and gone through the ſeaſon with a moderate 
degree of perfection. Though this ſhould not be attempted 
till an attentive obſervation to the ſtate of the coat, eyes, legt, 
kels, the wind in bruſhing gallops, and the quality or ap- 
pearance of the perſpirative matter in the act of tranſpi- 
ration, may juilify a reliance upon the faith of experi- 
ments; as latent impurities, or groſs viſcidities may remain 
dormant in the conſtitution, till rouſed into action by ef- 
fects too numerous and extenſive to admit of reiterated ex- 
planation, without deviating too largely from the ſubject it 
is our preſent purpoſe to purſue. 

Having introduced remarks that were unavoidable, to 
demonſtrate the conſiſtency of carrying off ſuch ſuperflux 
as may conſtitute a preternatural weight upon the animal 
economy, by encumbering the infinity of finer veſſels fo 
exquiſitely concerned in ſecretiqn and circulation, throw- 
ing the more noble parts of the machine into diſorder ; we 
proceed to explain the operative proceſs and effects of Ca- 
THARTIC EVACUANTS upon the general ſyſtem ; by 
which phyſical operation, nature becomes gradually relieved 
from the plethoric burthen of repletion; affeQing even the 
molt diſtant parts of the extremities, by means ſo univer- 
ſally known and repeatedly deſcribed, 

PURGING, in its common and ſuperficial acceptation 
with the unenlightened multitude, is conſidered merely as a 
ready and convenient mode of expelling a load of accumu- 
lated contents from tke ſtomach, or excrement from the 
inteſtines; without a relative conſideration, or fingle idea 
of its more remote and ſalutary influence upon thoſe parts 
of the frame, that are in general eſtimation ſuppoſed to be 
very little concerned in the operation or its effects. 

To elucidate this matter, and render it perfectly com- 
prehenſible, (with as little reference as poſſible to abſtruſe 
reaſoning or anatomical diſquiſition) let it be underſtood, 
that the internal coat of the ſtomach is ſo plentifully pro- 
portioned with branches from the nervous ſyſtem, that it 
may with great propriety be termed the joint ſeat of irri- 
3 | tability; 
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tability; for excluſive of the acting ſtimulus of the cathar. 
tic medicines upon the extreme ſenſibility of the nerves, 
ſo innumerably diſperſed in their different ramifications, 
they act alſo by irritation upon the mouths of the /afeal; 
and ſymplalies, exciting a continued and proportional emiſ. 
ſion of their contents into the inteſtinal canal, fo long az 
the ſtimulative properties of the medicine may have power 
to act; during which ſuch abſorption of Lymen, and re- 
gurgitation of CHYLE, intermixes with, and is carried off 
by the excrements | 

By this conſtant flimwus upon the exquiſite ſenſibility of 
the ſtomach and inteſtings, the vermicular motion is not 
only excited to a more frequent diſcharge of its contents, 
but its continued irritation of the vaſcuiar ſy ſtem produces 
an increaſed ſecretion of /ympe4 and chyle, which in the pro- 


ceſs of abſorption and contribution to the excrementitious 


expulſion, is proportionally ſupplied (or the veſſels replen- 
iſhed) from even the moſt diſtant part of the extremities ; 
which evidently accounts for the viſible advantages ariſing 
from a courſe of phyſic, when a horſe labours under the 
inconveniencies reſulting from repiet;on ; and is ſaid, in the 
Vulcamian phraſeoiogy, to have the nu Nous fallen into the 
legs, or fixed upon any particular part of the frame. 
Thus much is introduced to render perfectly clear, what 
I term the mechanical proceſs of purgation ; by ſtrictly at- 
tending to which it will evidently appear, that the weaker 
a cathartic is in its property, the leſs it will affect the fluids 
ſuſpended in different parts of the frame; for its f flimu- 
lus acting upon the nervous ſyſtem as the . irritable, the 
Iymphatics and lacteals become only the ſecondary ſeat of 
provocation, and are proportionally acted upon as the paY- 
SIC is increaſed in its power of ſtimulation. 
From this very neceſſary remark, I mean to infer, and 
wiſh it to be generally. and incontroverttbly underſtood 
and held in remembrance, that a yery moderate doſe of 
Phyſic will act in a great degree upon the irritability of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines any, exciting a diſcharge of 
their contents, as before deſcribed; while its increaſed 
ſtrength will, by its additional ſtimulus upon, and perſever- 
ing irritation of- the finer veſſels, excite their regurgitative 
contribution to the general evacuation, ſo long as the irri- 
tating properties of the cathartic ſhall retain the power of 
acting upon the vaſcular ſyſtem ; which differing ſo =7 
muc 
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much in different ſubjects, requires proper diſcrimination 
in the compoſition of purging medicines, conſequently, 
ſhould always be carefully adapted to the ſtate, conſtitution, 
and bodily ſtrength of the horſe. | 
This naturally leads us to an enquiry of the different 
degrees of rHYSIC, as molt applicable to the various oc- 
caſions for which they are brought into uſe. It evidently 
appears by the above inveſtigation, that the mi/der cathartics 
act ſuperficially, merely to diſcharge the contents of the 
inteſtinal canal; and are therefore calculated as preventa- 
tives to the poſſible inconveniencies of impending repletion 
preſervatives of health, or neceſſary preludes to the com- 
pletion of PERFECT CONDITION. 21 
The ſame elucidation likewiſe demonſtrates the conſiſt- 
ency of increaſing the proportions, or enlarging the doſes, 
when more diſtant ſervices are expected by calling the re- 
mote powers into action, for the purpoſes ſo particularly 
explained; for inſtance, in great repletion of the vellels, 
fulneſs of the carcaſe, heavineſs of the head and eyes, ſwell- 
ing and tenſion of the legs, and fuch other cauſes as will 


be hereafter explained. Gentle cathartics, acting merely as 


obſervable laxatives, can never be expeQed to reach the 
ſeat of theſe complaints; ſuch BRISK PURGES only can be 
adopted with propriety, as will, by their continued ſtimu- 
lus, come into contact with, and additionally act upon, 


the very inter ſlices of the ſtomach and inteſtines, after the 


excrementitious ſuperflux is thrown off; exciting, by ſuch 
means, the lymphaties and laQteals to di/gorge ſome portion 
of their extra contents, (diſtinguiſhed from time immemo- 
rial by the appellation of HuMouRs) to be ultimately 
— off with the remaining efforts of inteſtinal ex pul- 
ion. 

If any farther explanation can be at all required, to ren- 


der this proceſs more intelligible to the dulleſt comprehen- 


ſions, I muſt beg permiſſion to recommend ſuch Reader to 
a retroſpective recollection of his own ſenſations towards 
the concluding operation of an emetic, or cathartic ; when 
believe it will immediately occur to his remembrance, 
that the irritation of the veſſels was much more ſevere and 
effectual, (proved by the repeated ſtrainings) than in the 
preceding diſcharges, when the contents were expelled with 
much greater caſe to the patient, though leſs efficacy upon: 
the frame. | | __ ALE 
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As I have jult hinted, there are other diſorders, or ra- 
ther advanced ſtages, of thoſe laſt deſcribed, (and for which 
*« briſk purges” are recommended,) that require a till 
more peculiar mode of counter- action; as horſes ſubje& 
to, or labouring under, inveterate cracks in the heels; ooz- 
ing indications of, or palpable greaſe; cutaneous eruptions ; 


vaſcular knxs, or tubercles, the evident effects of pleni- 


tude; 2wwrms, or fluctuating pains in the limbs, occaſion- 

ing alternate /zmeneſ5 in one part or another. In all which 

cates, it ts to be obſerved, horſes ſhould never have their 

exerciſe or labour increaſed, to the leaſt degree of violent 

exertion; without firſt undergoing EVACUATIONS of ſuch 

ran, as become immediately applicable to the caſe in que- 
ion. 

For my own part, I feel myſcif powerfully influenced 
to recommend the early adminiſtration of mercurial purges, 
accurately proportioned to the ftate of the ſubject, and 
prevalence or duration of diſeaſe; and this upon the ex- 
perimental baſis of minute attention to their ſingular ef- 
ſects upon the conſtitutions of horles, in a variety of in- 
ſtances that perfectly juſtify me in communicating £8TA- 
 BLISHED PROOFS of their ſuperior excellence, not only 
in the different caſes juſt recited, but in many others, 
that it would be foreign to our preſent purpoſe to enume · 
rate. 

To prevent a perpetual obtruſioſ of technical myſtery, 
or medical diſquiſition, by enlarging upon the means of the 
mercurial particles entering into oontact with the blood; its 
power of attenuation, gradual diſſolution ef the fluids, and 
gentle ſtimulation of the ſolids, (which muſt at all times 
hang heavy upon the mind of the unſeientific enquirer) ; 
we mult let our abbreviated alluſion ſuffice, as a more ſatis- 
factory mode of intelligent information, than a tedious 
ehain of phyſical definition, that it may be thought has 
been already introduced by much too often. 

In this tribute to the almoſt incredible effects derived from 
the judicious and ſalutary interpoſition of MERCURIAL CA- 
THARTICS, I beg to diſclaim every idea of patronizing 
ſuch compoſitions, prepared from the preſcriptive. ſcraps of 
antiquity, in the poſſeſſion of every bellows Blower in the 
kingdom; not more in reſpect to the probable diſproporti- 
en and cectain danger of their ingredients, than the abſurd, 
improper, and indiſcriminate mode of introduction. Of 
cheſe preparations, as of. the various noſtrums and quack 

| 2 . medicines 
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medielnes of the preſent day, I hold the ſame uniform and 


inrariable opinion; that the public are eternally peſtered 


with innumerable advertiſements, announcing the miracu- 
Jus cures, (NATURE HAS RARFORMED) but not a ſingle 
word of the many thouſands fach medicines have deſtroyed : 
So true it is, dead men tell no Hates.” | 

Having gone through what I conceive a duty incumbent, 
reſpecting the operation of phyſic and its effects upon the 
frame, to elucidate, as mugh as circumſtances would admit, 
a ſubje& that has been hitherto conſidered as ſufficient mat- 
ter to juſtify and ſupport a contrariety of opinions; I muft, 
after giving it ſuch profeſſional explanation as my ſlender 
abilities were adequate to, ſubmit the propriety of the prac- 
tice, under conditional regulations, to the deciſion of thoſe 
who may do me the honour of minutely inveſtigating, what 
has been neceſſarily advanced for general conſideration ; 
Begging permiſſion to obſerve, that particular inſtructions 
for the management of horſes under the operation of 
PHYSIC, may be found in the former volume under that 
head ; the preſent pages having been dedicated entirely ts 
the operative proceſs and its effects upon the conſtitution, 
jor the purpoſe of univerſal, or rather common, comprehen- 
jon. 

That taſk having been at length performed, we take 
leave of the dry and untertaining ſtudy of medical ab- 
ſtruſity, and proceed to ſuch part of our plan as will prove 
more entertaining and acceptable to thoſe, who may con- 
deſcend to conſult us, for either amuſement or ® hay 
tion. I have promiſed, under the preſent head, rules for 
the ſelection of HENTERs, and ſome uſeful hints for their 
management in the ſtable and chace. In reſpect to the 
former, ſuch deſcriptive parts as conſtitute yniformity, 
and the points of perfection, will be found fo — 
delineated in the early pages of our former volume, that 
its repetition would bear too much the appearance of li- 
terary impoſition ; from which accuſation, it has been 


our earneſt endeavour, in every page, to ſtand clearly ex- 


culpated. 

Upon the ſubject of ſelection there can therefore be but 
little to introduce beyond the neceſſity of adhering in choice, 
as much as poſſible, to thoſe that are well-bred, or, in other 
words, ſuch as come the neareſt in pedigree, _—_— 
faſhion, and apparent ſtrength to thoſe in conflunt uſe — 
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the turf, bearing the denomination and figure of #Looy 
HORSES, as moſt adequate in ſpeed and durability (termed 

| bottom) to long and ſevere chaces with fleet hounds or in 
deep countries; under which horſes of an inferior deſcrip. 
tion ſo frequently fink, for want of that conſtitutional ſta- 
mina or inherent fortitude, that horfes of high pedigrees 
are fo eminently known to poſieſs. 

From this ettablithed and incontrovertible fact, we are 
naturally induced to introduce a few obltque remarks upon 
the very neceſſary qualification of © Boxz ;” ſo faſhionably 
and eternally echoed and tranſmitted (in equeſtrian inſpec- 
tion) from one affected puppy to another, that they ſeem 
to have anticipated, or rather premeditated, the inexpreſ- 
fible pleaſure of diſcovering what they call“ & want of 
ne in the horſes of others, that they unluekily ſeldom or 
ever perceive in their own. Theſe curious obſervers, (mere 
preteaders to judgment) never condeſcend to 1nveſtigate 
cauſes or effects, farther than as at firſt ſight they 15 
the ſuperficies of their very ſhallow comprehenſton ; from 
whence ariſes the prevalent reflection upon the want ef 
bone, fo exceedingly common, and ſo frequently :!//-founded, 
that at the time of examination, the ſubject fo diſparaged 
is fometimes loaded like a cart-horſe. From this total ig- 
norance of the 'anatomical conformation, has originated 
the erroneous conje & ure of fixing the baſis of ſtrength in 
the bony ſtructure en y, without a contingent reference or 
relative conſideration to the muſcular appendages, that, in 
fa, conſtityte the very main ipring of ſtrength and 
action. | | 7 

We are not at all diſinelined to admit that the greater the 
fulcrum or mechanical centre of ſupport, the more power- 
ful ſhould be the component parts to conſtitute the aecumu- 
_ ation of ſtrength; though this, like many other rules ſup- 


poſed to be general, is liable to frequent exception. Of this' 


there are diſtin& proofs among the different degrees of 
horſes, in the particular purpoſes for which they are bred, 
or afterwards become appropriate to; for inſtance, horſes 
bred with ſtrength fer draft, or with ſpeed for the chace, 
are ſo directly oppoſite in ſome part of their ſhape, and 
the whole of their requifites, that what conſtitutes perfec- 
tions for the one, diſplays an abſolute deficiency for the 
ather. | 


Hence 
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Hence ariſes the inconſiftency of bringing croſs-bred 


| heavy horſes into the chace, whete their ovn weight, and 


want of action, lay the foundation of their deficiency; foc 
in hard or long running they become inevitably exhauſled, 
and frequently fall victims to the imprudent perſeverance of 
their riders. Thole juvenile or in attentive ſporiſmen, whoſe 
experience has been exceedingly limited, or obſervations 
confined, may not yet be perfectly convineed that Boo 
Hoss Es {notwithſtanding the popular clamour of their de- 
ficieney in bone) will exceed in /feed, ſtrength, and bottom, 
whatever horſes of an oppoſite deſcription may be brought 
into the field; and of this fact I am fo exceedingly well 
convinced by experimental obſervation and unremitting at- 
tention, that in a long chace with fleet hounds, running 
breaſt high, and acroſs avvuntry, nothing but horſes three parts 
or thorough bred can ever lay by the fide of them. 

In addition alſo to this truth, let vs encounter the full 
force of another notion equally ridiculous, and well calcu- 
lated for thoſe who hunt in theery, and enjoy the chace upon 
paper ; of © a blood horſe not having bone and ſtrength 
ſufficient to cover @ deep and dirty country;” when every 
ſportſman of experience, who has made the trial impartially, 
will join with me in the aſſertion, that hot ſes of that de- 
ſcription abſolutely poſſeſs the ſtrength (in their great power 
of action and pliability) ro paſs over ſuch country, with 
very ſlight impreſſion and no great labour; when it is a 
matter not to be controverted, that a ſtrong heavy horſe, 
not only ſinks deep with his own weight at every ſtroke, 
but extrieates himſelf with the utmoſt difficulty, leaving his 
rider in the pleaſing predicament of ſoon enquiring © which 
way the hounds are gone?” with the greater gratification 
os poſſeſſing a horſe of bone and firength ſufficient to carry 
him (c AFTER any pack of hounds in the kingdom.” Having 
before bid adieu to medical myſtery and anatomical deſerip- 
tion, we do not mean to renew the ſubje& by a comparative 
detail of muſcles and tendons, with their appertaining con- 
ſiderations; but, leave every reader to make up his own 
mind upon the qualification and kind of horſe moſt appii- 
cable to his idea of the chace, and intention of riding with 
or aſter the hounds; procceding to a communication 
ſuch remarks as, properly attended to, may be productive 
of their different degrees of utility, 
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It may be remembered, that the different ſubje ds of 


 PHYSIC,, EXERCISE, and CONDITION have all been ſepa. 


zately conſidered, and theit advantages accurately explained; 
as may be perceived by application. to the index of either 
volume- for information upon . any particular head. We 
now conſequently. arrive at the commencement of the 
hunting ſeaſen, when, meeting in the field, every counte- 
nance betrays a heart elate with the genera] effuſion of joy 
that is to enſue. Previous to farther animadverſion upar 
which, it. becomes neceſſary to remark, that the extreme 
degree of perfection, and high condition 1 have hitherts 
recommended, and aflude to in my future inſtructions for 
table management, are by no means intended to be gene- 

rally extended to horſes in common uſe with HARR1tss; 
whoſe offices of ſervice are ſo exceedingly different to the 
very ſtrong and ſevere chaces with sr AG or Fox, that they 
may naturally be underſtood to. be always ſufficiently pre- 
pared with a very inferior treatment. 

Leſt fuch gentlemen, who. from fituation, inelinationz 
Advanced age, or bodily debilitation, are attached to the 
frigidity of Hart HunTiNnG, ſhould feel the dignity of 
their pack, and the ſplendor of their retinue, degraded by what 
they may erroneouſly conceive an oblique inſinuation of 
contempt; I muſt beg to ſubmit. to the criterion of their 
_ own deciſion; the almoſt incredible difference between the 
exertions and duration of the two. Horſes that become 
the neceſſary appendage to harviers, undetgo ſuch ſudden 
changes in their ſport; not more in the frequent dull and 
tedious attendance upon the hounds when trailing to find 
in the cold and chilling dreary fog of a ſevere winter's 
morning; than the alternate contraſts in the chace, ariſing 
from thoſe checks in * heading, turning, doubling, and ſquat- 
ling, » that conſtitute firſt a burſt to promote perſpiration, 
then a fault” to ſuppreſs it. 3 ; 

This is ſo very oppoſite to the violent and continued ex- 
ertions of a chace with either s AG or Fox, in the pre- 
ſent improved breed and fleetnefs of hounds; that I only 
mean to convey an idea of the probable hazard of having 
a horſe kept in too high a ſtyle for a chace ſo ſubject to 
fluctuation in the different degrees of Feat and cold, that 2 
horſe in perfect condition muſt have great good fortune, or 
an excellent conſtitution, not to feel the ill effects of long 


attendanee upon HARRIERS, at leaſt in thoſe * 
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where the ſcarcity of game admits of much loſt time be- 


tween killing and finding. For my own part, however re- 


ugnant the opinion may prove to one claſs of ſportſmen, 
1 feel myſelf juſtified in declaring, no confideration what- 
ever ſhould influence me to dance attendance upon harriers, 
with a horſe of great value and tolerabſe perfection, ualeſs 
a certainty of expeditiouſly finding, and inceffant running, 
might induce me to exerciſe a ho#ſe on the intermediate 
days, as a prelude to the chace with either of the other 


0, | 

Corſidering therefore, the management we allude to, as 
2ppertaining more particularly to horſes of high qualifica- 
tions, we advert, as before mentioned, to the commence- 
ment of the ſeaſon ; when, at the place of meeting, every 
ſportſman feels eager for the ſport and replete with emula- 
non. That we may omit no inftruftion or advice, how- 
ever minute, that can at all contribute to the pleaſure or 
ſafety of the chace: let it be held in remembrance, the 
frame (or rather the ſtomach) ſhould never be loaded when 
entering into immediate action. The portions of hay and 
water ſhould be adminiſtered with a very ſparing hand, fer 
the laſt twelve or ſixteen hours preceding the chace; to 
which end hay ſhould be reſtricted in quantity more on that 
night than any other, his evening and morning fceds of 
corn being increaſed in proportion to the defioiency in the 
other part of his ahment. On the morning of hunting he 
ſhould be dreſſed and fed early; having his head ſtrapped 
up till ſaddted for the field, to prevent (if a coarſe feeding 
horſe} his making he clean ſtraw a neceſſary ſubſtitute for 
the artificial ſcarcity of hay. 

The day preceding which, evety judicious or experienced 
ſportſman arranges all his affairs, to prevent the leaſt pro- 
bability of delay, diſappointment, or interruption to his 
ſport ; by accurately aſcertaining the adequate ſtate of his 
lorſe and the ſafety of his apparatus. He deſcends to an 
attentive ſurvey of the feet and the clinches of the ſboes 5 
thereby avoiding the diſtreſſing dilemma of compulſively 
exploring a $441TH'S snor, in a ſtrange country, during 
the heat and happineſs of the c#ace, by the inexpreflible 
mortification of caſting a ſboe: A circumſtance that will 
leldom or never happen under the occaſional inſpection of 
the ſmith, who will moſt certainly never forget the PROPER 
& acouſtomed time of examination; provided he is retained 
vpoa 
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Ian the principle of mutual camdenience, ſo particularty (IG 


plained in 62 and the following pages. 
Proper attention ſhould follow to the form of the Cadd!e 


and the ſtate of its ſtuffing, to prevent even the poſſchilit; 

of the tree. coming into injurious contact with the wither, 

ar the probability of warbles, by the indentation or friction 

of the girth buckles, in a long or ſevere chace. The girth 

web for hunting ſhould be what is termed © ſpring web y 
in preference, for the advantage of its additional elaſticity; t 
the harth, tight wove web, very frequently occaſioning 2 9 
hceration of the integument, known by the name of . howe! * 
galled.”” If due reſpe& was alſo paid to the probable dura- * 
bility of the /lirrap læatllers, it might certainly render ſupera 's 
fluous the paltry diſplay of a NEW BELT round the body cf | 
& GENTLEMAN; indicating. a ſafe reſource for a broken lex [- 
tier; a piece of equeſtrian oſtentation never practiſed by * 


ſportſmen of eftabliſhed reputation, who are univerſali⸗ 

known to be too ſubſtantially provided, in ſo material à 
part of their equipments, to ſtand the moſt diſtant chance 
of an accident, that would not only retard their progref:, 
but inevitably throw them out, before they could repair their 
loſs, if the hounds were then croſſing a country. 

If horſes have not ſix or eight miles to the hounds on 
the morning of hunting, they ſhould be walked at leaſt an 
kour, or hour and half, before they appear at the place of 
meeting; the conſiſtency of their having ſufficient time to 
unload the frame by frequency of evacuation, has been ſo 
fully explained under the article of Exerciſe, and its palpa- 
ble utility muſt be ſo forcibly ſtriking to every perſon at all 
convinced of its effects, that it cannot poſſibly require any 
additional elucidation. | 

Suppoſing ourſelves arrived at that unſullied ſeat of una- 
nimity the place appointed, whether throwing into covert 
for a rox, or turning out the DEER ; every ſportſman 
will acknowledge it may be juſtly deemed the critical me- 
ment, when the powers of exhilaration nearly exceed the 
limits of preſcription, and we moſt wonder how our 
reaſon holds.” This is the criſis that too frequently - 
prives the juvenile rider (in his initiation) of the degreg of 
prudence ſo exceedingly neceſſary in the early part of. the 
chace; particularly at the beginning of the ſeaſon, hen 

they are ſo little inured to exertions of violence and f: nigue. 
The firſt bur, with either DEER or Fox, is gener Ally ſe- 

rere, and not unſrequently of long duration, in w] ich 4 
5 mur 
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much tenderneſs cannot be beſtowed upon the very fountain- 
head of your pleaſure; from whioſe perſcctions and perſe- 
verance only, you can derive veur enjoyment of the 
chace. It is therefore perfectly right to have it ever in 
remembrance, that the more moderately a horſe is ex- 
erted in the early part of the day, the greater probability 
you enſure of ſeeing the end of it; with the blealing conſo- 
lation of eaſe to your horſe, and no bad compliment to 
your own reputation; for it is a well-known fact, that 
there are hungreds in a ſeaſon, who, from an impatient 
deſire and eager impetuoſity to ſee too much of the begin- 
ning, ſeldom or never know much of the conch⁰ſian, promo- 
ting by indiſeretion the very means of their mortification 
and diſgrace. | Ts - 

Moderation in the chace, and ſteady attention to the 
leading hounds, will conſtantly prevent conſiderable di$- 
culty to the rider, as well as the horſe: This is a matter, 
however, more © devoutly to be wiſhed,” than at all to 


be expected. It is equally natural to conclude, that moſt 


of thoſe adherents attached to and enjoying the chace, would 
regulate the fpecd of their horſes by the depth of the ground 


they go over; obſervation daily convinces us it is not ſo, 


and that there are very numerous exceptions to ſuch neceſ- 
ſary and laudable circumſpection. | | 

gy a pm, conſtantly affords us demonſtrative proof, 
that nothing ſo much exhauſts the bodily ſtrength, reduces 


the ſpeed, and exhauſts the wind; as ſtrong. and * 2 k 
leaps in any, but particularly in deep ccuntriet: This reflection 


ought ſurely to convince young or unthinking riders, that 
ſuperfluous leaps; and unneceſlary difficulties, ſhould never 
be boaſtingly encountered, to diſplay an affeQation of equeſ- 
trian couragey or pragmatic conſequence; for they imme- 
diately (in the mind of every prudent and humane obſerver) 
appear ſo many incontrovertible proofs of his ignorance or 
indiſeretion. Theſe HEROES ON HORSEBACK require to 
be emphatically informed, that ſuch voluntary aQts of op- 
preſſion invariably operate to the prejudice of the performer, 
however he may be ſanctioned byꝰſituation of favoured by 
fortune, proving unluckily abottive of the original defign ; 
for what is ſo evidently intended to create admiration, is as 
certainly productive of indifference and contempt. | 


Another act of folly and indiſcretion is equally calculated 


to excite the diſguſt and indignation of every eſtabliſhed 
Vol. II. | # | ſportſma:; 
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ſportſman in the field; that ridiculous vanity of trying the 
ſpeed and oppreſſing the fpirit of your horſe, in racing with 
every ſympathetic competitor z and it would be very ex- 
traordinary in ſo numerous a company, if ane fool was long 
deprived the pleaſure of finding à tempanien. At the con- 
eluficn of the chace, whether the death of a Fox or the 
taking of the HEER, numerous temptations preſent them. 
ſelves to the young and inexperienced ſportſman, even in 
the infancy of his inifiation ; while encountering the va- 
ricus propoſitions of the company, ſuſpended in opinion 
between the prevalence of inclination and power of cen- 
ſiſtoney. ; 

Previous to the remarks I proceed to make, it is not in- 

applicable to introduce one obſervation relative to a termi. 
nation of the diftint chaces I have juft had occaſion to 
mention; for though the former muſt be candidly acknow- 
ledged proportionally ſevere in its courſe, it is by no means 
comparative in its duration, His MaJjtsTY's Red Des, 
under the acknowledged excellence of their preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, exceed in the length of their runs all former fe- 
membrance, and almoſt every conception of thoſe unac- 
quainted with the ſubject; from three to four hours may be 
candidly conſidered the average of each chace, with deer in 
high condition; at the concluſion of which, it is no in- 

common ciceumſtance to be twenty, five and twenty, or thirty 
miles from home, or the place of turning out. 

This is the period when every imprudent or impatient 
rider ſhould exert his judgment to diſcover the ſtate of his 
horſe and regulate his proceedings accordingly ; horſes ar! 
never ſo perſcœly at eaſe as in their own flables, which they 
ſhould attain with all poſſible convenience. There are num- 
bers who (without at all adverting to the length of the 
chace, or their diſtance from home,) may be conſtantly cb- 
ſerved eagerly enquiring the neareſt way to the firſt houſ- 
cf public accommodation, making what converts they can 
by example; where, without a reference to contingencies, 
horſes in ſuch ſtate are raſhty conſigned to the unfullied care 
and inceſſant attention of the IMMACULATE OSTLER, (if tht 
premiſes are enabled to produce one) when they are orders 
to be © well cleaned,” * properly fed,” and “ ſufficient!y 
watered.” This important truft (for ſuch it certainly | 
when thorougl:ly inveſtigated) 1s thus delegated to an infe- 
ricr power, that is perhaps in five minutes unavoidably ccm. 


pellec 
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pelled to abandon it, and accept of a ſecond or third, which 
may be no more in his power to execute. "Thus the com- 
miſſion is going on, while the happy inadvertent owners are 
gratifying their appetites and drowning their cares in all the 
luxuries of the manſion ; indulging their vanity in a recital 
of their perſonal exploits, and an alternate deſcription of 
the difficulties they had ſurmounted in the ſeverities of the 
„ 

To thoſe in the laudable habits of a different praQice, 
animadverſion upon the danger becomes ſuperfluous ; but 
zs there are thoſe, who it is impoſſible to convince of their 
errors, till repentance eomes too late, it may prove no un- 
ſeaſonable admonition to declare, from this kind of treat- 
ment only, I have been a witneſs to repeated in/farces, where 
the horſes have never been brought again out of the ſtable, 
but in woeſul proceſſion to the Collar Makers, who had pur- 
chaſed their hides. | 

The ſtripping of a horſe to dreſs him in a comfortleſs 
ſtable, with every pore of the frame relaxed to its utmoſt 
extenſion, and the additional hatpy introduZtion of a pail of 
coLD WATER (as moſt applicable to the convenience of 
the lier or his d-puty} has been the deſtruction of more 
horſes in different ways, than ever ſuffered by the longeſt 
and moſt terrible runs when rode with diſcretion. So much 
has been repeatedly introduced upon the repulſion of perſpi- 
rative matter, from the ſurface to the different parts of the 
frame, that not a ſingle line can be required in elucidatioa 
of ſo clear a part of the ſubjet. _ 

Steady and attentive obſervance has, years ſince, con- 
vinced me of the inconſiſtency of approaching a houſe of 
this kind in the gencral hurry and confuſion, with any 
hope of obtaining the requiſite attendance your horſe may 
prove in need of; a diffident applicant may ſtand his hour 
unnoticed, and his gentle requeſts unanſwered, while thoſe 
fortunately poſſeſſed of unbounded confidence and faſhion- 
able effrontery may probably ſucceed in their applications. 
It is therefore much more commendab'e to paſs gently on 
with your horſe to a houſe whoſe preſent engagements are 
not ſo numerous, which may generally be found in a iew 
miles of your way homeward; here you become ſo much 
the object of attention, that you almoſt obtain in anticipa- 
tion what vou could not before acquire by the moſt humble 


entreaty. This anſwers your purpoſe perhaps in another 
y 1 an l ers 5 1 pole p P feſpeck⸗ 
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re ſpect, as your horſe will have become cool and proper 
for what attention you find it neceſſary to beſtow ; for no 
horſe whatever, after a ſevere run, ſhould be placed in x 
ble, or ſuffered to ſtand ſtill, ti the enereaſed velgcity 
of the blood and the conſequent perſpiration had gradually 
ſubſided to its former temperance. | 

When your place of temporary convenicnce is obtained, 
let it be only thirty or forty minutes at moſt, for the following 
purpoſes of cvacuation and nutrition: See that the ſtable, 
and the ſail in that ſtabie; are made as near the warmth 
of your own as circumſtances wilt permit; let the bridle 
be taken off, a handful of ſweet hay thrown before him, 
the girths flackened, and the ſaddle j/? IooJened only from 
the back, to which it may adhere cloſely by the. long con- 
tinued perſpiration ; let a ſheet (or ſuch ſubſtitute as the 
place affords) be thrown over his hind quarters, and the 
litter be plentifully ſpread under his belly, to excite a ſalu- 
tary diſcharge of urine, (by this time much wanted) c- 
ſerving that he ſtales without difficulty, and difplays no 
ſigns of ſtrangury; if ſo, they muſt be attended to in the 
manner deſcribed in the former volume, ſhould nature be 
tardy in her own relief, and the violence of ſymptoms in- 
creaſe. | 

Procraſtinate any wants of YoUR own, and make up 
the deficiencies of the day in the extra comforts of the 
evening; this will inſure you the exquiſite ſenſation ariſing 
from an act of juſtice and humanity. Depend upon no pom- 
pous inſtruQtions for the doubtful ſupply of warm water nc- 
ceſſary to your purpofe or intention: diveſt yourſelf of the 
rank folly of falſe conſequence, and attend to the immedie!: 
frocuration; examine its proper warmth, and be yourſelf the 
truſty ſuperintendent, unleſs the favours of fortune and the 
fidelity of your ſervant have luckily placed you above the 
— * of perſonal attendance. So ſoon as he has ſled, 
let his head be well rubbed with part of a ſoft hay, band, 
and thoroughly cleanſed with the bruſh ; draw his ears re- 
peatedly through the hands, all which will prove perfecth 
refreſhing. The legs ſhould be alſo u ell rubbed down with 
double wiſps, to prevent an obſtruction of the pores, ot 
ſtiffneſs from accumulated dirt and perſpiration. 

This done, let a moderate feed of the beſt corn you! 
lecal granary affords, be thrown into the manger, and the 
door of the ſtable immeGiatelv cloſed. Having thus con- 
ſcicntiouſls 
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ſcientiouſty diſcharged the incumbent oftics of grateful pro- 
tection; embrace the few minutes you have to ſpare in ob- 
tiining for yourſelf, what little refreſhment nature ſtands 
in need of, Let no inducement whatever from more un- 
thinking companions, attract your attention ſrom the ſtate 
of your horſe to the circulation of the bottle; if once you 
ſaifer your ſober judgment to relax from what ſhould be 
the inrariable maxim of your perſeverauee, you know not 
where the indiſcretion ends; one ſingle ſtep of deviation 
from the line of prudence and propriety, frequently intro- 
duces a thouſand more to promote contrition, | 
Upon ampie demonſtration, that every horſe, ſupported 


in a domeſtie it yle, has as fervent an attachment to his own. 


tall as his maſter to his own bed, and will mot cheerfully 
encounter (if neceſſary) much additional fatigue to attain 
it; there is no doubt but it is highly commendable to bridle 
him ſo ſoon as his corn is finiſhed, and take him gently 
home, provided the diſtance is not fes great, to prevent a 
comfort ſo truly defirable to both the horſe and his rider, 
Ia this recommendation I feel myſelf perfectly juſtified, not 
only upon the experimental adyantage of frequently taking 
my horſe (in the way I have deſcribed) upwards of twenty 
miles to his own ſtall, which has been my in variable prac- 
tice for more than twenty years, but the flattering gratifica- 
tion to obſerve many of wy friends as regularly follow the 
example. | | 

No infectious ſolicitations, that ſo conſtantly feduce others 
to an immediate participation of able comforts, ever have the 
moſt trifliag weight in the ſcale of MY DETERMINATION; 
dedicated entirely to the ſafety of my horſe, no moment is 
uaneceſſarily watted till he is“ rewarded according to his 
deſerts,” and ſafely lodged in his own ſtable, beyond the 
probable reach of danger; where, upon his arrival, (whe- 
ther after a long or ſhort return from either a ſevere or mo- 
derate chace) the mode of management is critically the ſame; 
his legs and feet are not only inſtantly waſhed with warm 
water, but in ſo doing, the neceſſary inſpection made, whe- 
ther the molt triflinag injuries have been ſultained by over- 
reaches, ſtubs, or in lacerations between hair and hoof; 
while this is doing, a portion of hay is thrown before him. 
and immediately after a pail of water, flightty warm, to 
allay the violent thirſt always occaſioned by long and ſevere 


chaces. The uſual ceremony of dreſſing, feeding, oiling, 
!{topping, 
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ſtopping, and cther minutiz of the ſtable is then gene 
through; too ſyſtematically and generally underſtood to re- 
quire a ſingle line in explanation. 

A perſeverance in this rigidity of ſtable diſcipline and 
attention, unbiaſſed by the perſuaſion or example of others, 
will always inſure you the ſuperiority of condition in the held; 
under the pleaſing ſenſation of your horſe being at home, 
and completely taken care of; when others, leſs conſiderate, 
or leſs humane, are commencing a wretched journey of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty miles in a dreary winter's evening; 
or what is nearly upon a parallel of inconſiſtency, permit 
them to remain 1n a ſtrange (and perhaps cold and uncom- 
fortable) ſtable, to be badly fed and worſe looked after. But 
ſet it be either en- or the oth-r, reſulting conſequences are 
much the ſame; the porous ſyſtem; is affected in a greater 
or leſs degree, the coat becomes rough, and unhealthy, 


bearing the appearance of n1vt-20UND, and the perſpi- 


rative matter thus compulſively returned upon the circula- 
tion without abſorption, muſt evidently ſoon appear to af- 
fect the eyes, lungs, or glandular parts; to the certain 
hazard of Blindnef;, aſthma, broken wind, or ſome one of the 
contingent ills ſo repeatedly alluded to in various parts of 
this, as well as our former vclume. 

Reſpecting the article of FFHDIN c, various opinions are 
entertained, and perhaps no ſmalt number of thoſe regu- 
lated by pecuniary conſiderations; it is, however, univer- 
ſally admitted, that HUxTERs require a more extraordinary 
ſupport than many horſes of diff rent denominations ; but 
the particular reaſons why extra fupport becomes ſo imme- 
diately neceſſary, is a matter but little underſtood by thoſe 


not much ſubject to abſtruſe Teaſoning or remote convic- 


tion, 

It has been repeatedly proved under the article of FxzR- 
cISE and its effeQs, that a want of action (when properly 
ſupplied with food) overloads not only the frame with ali- 
ment, but the circulation with a ſupepflux of nutrition; it 
muſt therefore eyidently appear, þy parity of reaſoning, that 
great and conſtant exertions in' the chace muſt neceſſarily 


2 


exhauſt the fluids by perſpiration, as the contents of the 
inteſtines by evacuation; and unleſs the ſyſtem is ſufficiently 
ſupplied with nutritious, reſtorative, and healthy aliment 
(the beſt in its kind) for the due ſupport of theſe frequent 
giſcharges, impoyeriſhed blood, loſs of fleſh, dejected ſpi- 
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rit, and bodily debilitation, muſt prove the inevitable con- 
ſequence. 

After the molt atttentive obſervation I have been able to 
beſtow for a number of years, cultivating an anxious deſire 
to diſcover the proper criterion of ſupport and gratification 
for horſes of this deſcription, who are fair feeders, and do 
their work well; I could never find that a leſs portion than 
ſeven pecks or two buſhels of cora, and two truſſes {one 
hundred weight) of hay, per week, would keep them up 
to a proper degree of ftrength and appearance. This is 
the leaſt quantity of either, that any horſe of my own con- 
ſumes in the hunting ſeaſon ; which allowance will coniti- 
tute ſome entertainment, in contraſt with the weakly ſub- 
ſiſtence of thoſe metropolitan fables, fo particularly alluded 
to in page 89 of the work before us. In this calculation, 
the reader mult be informed, there is no conditional re- 
ferenee or alluſion to horſes of <w-ak appetites, that are off 
their food with every trifling exertion, or extra fatigue ; 
they are by no means entitled to a ſtall in the ſtable of an 
experienced ſportſman, who, when ſuch accidentally fall 
into his poſſeſſion, will undoubtedly ſoon extricate himſelf 
from the incumbrancg without the leaſt neceſſity for my 
recommendation. „ 

WarER is ſo equally and eſſentially requiſite to the very 
exiſtence of life, and performance of every function, that 
it becomes entitled to a proper degree of conſideration ; but 
knowing (from the very nature of the enquiry) how little 
attention would be paid ti a tedious and deſultory diffuſion 
of matter, upon the different kinds of water, their proper- 
ties, the mineral particles they contain, the diſtinct ſtrata 
trough which they run and become impregnated as they 
paſs, with their grabable or pr/ible effects upon the conſtitu- 
tions of horſes, would lead us again into a very extenſix: 
and unentertaining field of phyſical diſquiſition, that we 
with by no means to renew, unleſs it could tend to en- 
lighten the ſubject or improve the judgment. In an at- 
tempt to ſucceed effectually in either, BRAc kN mult be 
eventually cited fo juſtify one aſſertion, CLARKE to d-mon- 
ſtrate another; the ſym total of all which, could amount 
only to an accumnlation of conjecture reſpecting /iorr, 


gravel, and ſtraugury, without any thing being poſitively af- 
certained, by a catalogue of conditional ſuppoſitions, founded 


upon the various properties of different waters, according 
| 10 
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to the ſoils through which they run, or from whence they 
are extracted. | 5 | 

In fact, ſuch accurate inveſtigation has been made by 
Mr. CLARKE of this ſubject, that it abſolutely preciudes 
every poſſibility of introducing a ſingle line in addition, 
without the appearance of plagiariſm ; but with due defer. 
ence to his good intent, and true phyſical diſtinction, I can- 
not but conccive, that ſo general a deſcription of the dif. 
ferent kinds of water will afford but little ſatisfaction to 
thoſe, who are inevitably compelled to abide by the local 
properties of their own country, without the bare poſſibi- 
litv of an alternative. 

Taking this circumſtance into conſideration, I think it 
can be only neceſſary to take vp the ſubject upon a general 
ground; merely to introduce fuch few remarks upon the 
quantity and quality of water, as is evidently moſt appli- 
cable to the „ate, condition, and purpoſe of thoſe horſes whoſe 
ſituation, circumſtances, or fluctuations of weather, render 
their watering in the ſtable a buſineſs totally unavoida- 
ble. | 

I have in different parts of my former volume, ſaid what 
then became applicable upon this ſubject ; but We no pro- 
cced a few ſteps farther, in elucidation of an deficiency 
and the more particularly as our remarks c naſtitute a link 
of continuity to the preſent chain of inſtruction. It can 
never have eſcaped the attention of the moſt ſuperficial 
obſerver, what a wonderful change is almoſt inſtantancouſly 
produced in the appearance and ſenſarions of a horſe, by 
a gratification of thirſt in well or pump water, but mere 
particularly if given in the ſtable cold and in the winter 


ſeaſon. In moſt horſes a violent ſhivering and ſtaring of 


the coat immediately ſucceed, and continue more or leſs 
without intermiſſion ; thoſe conſtantly ſupplied in this man- 
ner having always a caat nearly of two colours, (that is, 
one half ſtanding on end, and the other part ſmooth) diſ- 
playing a ſcurfy duſty hue at the bottom, evidently the ef- 
ict of a repeated collapſion of the porous ſyſtem and fre- 
quent obſtruQion of inſenſible perſpiration. 

To prevent, by every poſſible means, the hazard of ſuch 
i::convenience as muſt evidently enſue from treatment ſo 
highly improper, horſes ſhould jnyariably, when the ſea- 
ſons and the ſtate of thoſe ſeaſons will permit, be watered 
abroad at either pond or pool of ſoft and well ſheltered water; 


as 
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as greatly preferable to the harſh and chilling frigidity ef thoſe 
we have deſcribed. But even in this mode, a horſe ſhould 
never be permitted to glut himſelf to the leaſt degree of ſa- 
tiety ; for having no regulator but appetite, no guide but 
inclination, they very frequently (under management of the 
ijnadvertent and inconſiderate) drink to an exceſs, occaſion- 
ing the moſt excruciating pain, and no trifling degree of 
danger and diſquietude. Six or ſeven quarts need never be 
excceded to horſes of this claſs at one time, and that as re- 
gularly divided in reſpeCt to the equal arrangement of time as 
circumſtances will permit; to be repeated twice in twenty- 
four hours, at nearly the diſtance of twelve from each other, 
to avoid the frequent folly of having water twice in about 
eight hours, remaining SIXTEEN without. 

When the ſeverity of the weather, as rain, fro/?, or fn>w, 
prevents horſes of this deſcription from being watered in 
ſuch way; the only prudent alternative (to avoid every in- 
convenience) is to furniſh them with ſoft water from ſuch 
receptacles in the ſtable, either in its natural ſtate, or with 
the chill raken off, as the ſeaſon and circumſtances may re- 
quire; letting the ſubject almoſt immediately undergo a 
briſk bruſhing over for a quarter of an hour or more, to en- 
liven the circulation and prevent the diſagreeable ſenſations 
of rigor and the effect of obſtructed perſpiration. 

It now becomes nec2flary we revert once more to the 
ſubject of EXERCISE; upon the utility of which, we have 
already enlarged, under its diſtin& head, and from its nu- 
merous advantages and indiſpenſable neceſſity, cannot, in 
!aQ, be afraid of introducing too much; it is the very foun- 
tain of health, appetite, and invigoration, without which, 
a horſe can never be adequate to the purpoſe intended. 
Proper excrciſe for horſes, denominated KUNTERS, and 
appropriated to no other uſe, ſhould he almoſt imvarieh'e 
reſpecting manner, length of time and diſtance; though it 
muſt be univerſally known ſuch circumſtance becomes great- 
ly dependent upon the tcaſon of the year, the ſtate of the 
weather, the ſeverity of the preceding chace, and the con- 
tion of the horſe. 

Under ſuch certain and unavoidable fluctua:ĩon, condi- 
tional inſtructions only can be admitted; ſubject as they 
muſt ever remain to the contingencies of inevitable diver- 
ſification. Horſes on the intervening days, during the fir/? 


and /af} weeks of each ſeaſon, when the days are long and 
ſeaſons 
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ſzuſons mild, ſhould be taken out twice a day; for inſtance, 
from eight to nine in the morning, and from four to five 
in the afternoon; giving them their proper portion of wa- 
ter at ſuch pond or p22! of foft water as is moſt remarkable 


for its ſalubrious properties in the neighbourhood of re- 


ſidence. Let the exerciſe be moderate, and equally divided 
before and after the water; remembering, as already ob- 
ſerved, to regulate the /engt5 and firength of the exerciſe by 
the CONDITION of the horſe. 

If he is of high ſpirit, and ſo much above his work, that 
he encreaſes in fleſh, indicating the leaſt diſplay of foulneſs 
from repletion, let his exerciſe be proportionally extended; 
on the contrary, if the ſubject is of ſlender conſtitution, 
lax habit, light in the carcaſe, and weak appetite, the digeſ- 
tive powers muſt be conſequently deficient, and proceedings 
regulated accordingiy ; becoming entirely dependent upon 
circumſtances and judicious ſuper-intencence. 

In what I term the four centrical months cf the hunting 
ſeaſon, when the days are exceedingly ſhort, and the wea- 
ther ſevere; the mode of exerciſe muſt be varied, and ren- 
dered ſubſer vient to the changes that occur; taking them 


out at ſuch times as may be ſound moſt convenient under 


difficulties that frequently ariſe. The rule, however, beſt 
adapted to general practice in favourable weather, is to let 
them have their exerciſe at once, and that in the middle of 
the day, between or from the hours of eleven to one; equally 
avoiding the chilling fogs of the morning, and damps of 
the evening: having it always in remembrance, that when 
prevented (by the continuance of inceſſant rain, or deep fall 
of ſnow upon the ground) from taking them out at all, their 
dreſſings are increaſed, and patiently perſevered in, to en- 
liven the circulation, promote the ſecretions and evacuas 
tions, as the only ſubſtitute for the more ſubſtantial advan- 
tage of regular exerciſe. | 

It is a cafe too frequently obſerved, and indeed almoſt 
generally known, that the horſes of Gentlemen are ſome- 
times unluekily ſubject, in a/ weathers, to a part of their 
exerciſe at the door of an obſcure ale-houfe ; for however hoſ- 
pitable may be the manſion of the maſter, ſtil} the preva- 
tence, of © DPAUNED cusToM” has rendered it fo predo- 
minant, it is in a certain degree faſhionable with thoſe 
faithful and truſiy ſervants, who, poſſeſſing neither innate 
principle nor perſonal gratityde, render the moſt valuable 
Z 1 property 
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property of their employers dangerouſly ſubſervient to the 
paltry inconſiſtency and gratification of their own inclina- 
tions. 

Having omitted, upon the ſubject of diſeaſed eyes, to in- 
troduce a matter of opinion that ſhould have appeared with 
more propriety under the article of © Syorinc,” and fre- 
quent ill uſage of Sur HS; I am induced to ſubmit it to 
conſideration before I take leave of the fubje& before us. 
It is what I have ever thought a too unjuſtihable and great 
exertion of ſtrength, in the uſe and twiſt of the twitch, when 
a horſe is put into that excruciating ſtate of coercicn for 
ſnoeing, or any other operation. In this extremity of pain 
and humiliation, the eyes are frequently obſerved agitated, 
even to the expulſion of tears, from the great irritability, 
and greater ſtimulation of the nervous ſyſtem; this is ſo 
ſeldom regulated by the ſalutary interpoſition of judomert, 
humanity, and diſcretion, that I ſhall ever retain doubts, 
from the obſervations I have made, whether various defects 
in the eyes, or a paralytic ſtate of the optic nerves, may 
not be very commonly produced by ſuch means, when at- 
tributed to more remote cauſes. 


ROAD HORSES 


ARE thoſe in general performing the moſt laborious work, 
and many of them enjoying the leaſt accurate attention of 
any in the kingdom. It is in fact matter of ſurpriſe, that 
a part of the ſpecies conſtituting tne very baſis and ſupport 
of inland commerce, the only means of expeditious travel- 
ling, and the advantages of general convenience in buſineſs 
and pleaſure, ſhould be fo cruelly neglected, or indifferently _ 
treated, as may be plainly perceived (without the eyes of 
Argus) in almoſt every inn and a variety of private flables in 
every part of England. 

Under this deſcription come by much the greater part of 
all the horſes in conſtant uſe; as it inchides carriage horſes 
of every kind, roaditers and hacks, whether of GENTLE- 
MEN, TRADESMEN, Or TRAVELLERS (commonly called 
riders) ; all which conſtitute an infinity, as well in the me- 
tropolis as every part of the country. A very great pro- 
portion of theſe derive fo little ſupport from the ocular 9 0 
; , 2 
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tian and fer/anal care of their riders or drivers; that if the 
ſeeret jnterpoſition of Providence did not influence 2 greater 
degree of aſſiſtance in their favour, than thoſe generally do 
who ſhould be their protectors, more poverty and bodily 
deſtruction mult inevnably enſue. 

Rules for ſelecting horſes in purchaſe are ſo plainly incul- 
cated in the early part of the former volume, that they 
claim no part of our preſent attention; management, with 
ſuch hints oaly as appertain to the tuition of young and 
inexperienced travellers, will form the ſum total of arrange- 
ment under this head. It would prove matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to thoſe not intimately acquainted with the general 
ſtate, condition, and accommodation of horſes, what la- 
bour they execute, the incredible difficulties they furmount, 
the inceſſant fatigue they patiently endure, and the little 
they ſubſiſt on in the hands of hundreds, who feel no paſ- 
ſion but gain, no pride but inſenſibility. | 

The horſes paſſing under the denomination of Roan 
HORSES are ſo exccedingly numerous of the different kinds, 
that a wUiltint mode of treatment for each particular ſort, 
would be extending the ſubject to a length beyond the wiſh 
and expectation of every reader. Such ſeleQton may there- 
fore be made from the general advice, as the enquirer may 
find moſt applicable to the ſtate of his horſe and the purpoſe 
of his app:opriation ; though the inſtructions may be con- 
ſidered as more conſiſtently adapted to ſaddle and light car- 
riage horſes, than thoſe employed in heavy machines, road 
waggons, and the inferior vehicles in conſtant uſe. 
Previous to farther embarkation upon that part of the 

ſubject, it may no: prove inapplicable to take an oblique 
ſurvey of thoſe pui:c receptacles known by the appellation 
of imm; originally intended and admirably calculated for 
the convenience and ac αο n modation of travellers, but un- 


fortunately, like many other inſtitutions of general utility, 


perverted to the worſt of purpoſes; having become ſo nu- 
merous (for the advantage of their LICENSED contribution 
to government) that they find it convenient to practiſe 
every degree of impoſition and every ſpecies of adulteration, 
upon the plauſible plea of ſtate neceſſity and ſelf- pre ſerva- 

tion. | 
Of theſe houſes there are in fact but two diftinQ kinds, 
that fall within the neceſſary eircumſpection and remem- 
brance of the traveller, for they are generally in the 2 
| its 
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ſite extreme; the accommodations of one claſs are table, 
generous, humane, and conſcientious; the other, execrable to 
every excitement of INDL1GNATION, While the former 
are excrting every nerve to acquire ſubſiſtence and obtain 
approbation, with honeſty and unſullied reputation; the 
latter are deriving indiſeriminate ſupport by every degree of 
DECEPTION Without doors, and every ſpecies of pxcu- 
NIARY oppreſſion within. Servants, it is a maxim, ſoon 
achuire the virtues or vices of their employers, if they in- 
dulge a wiſh to retain their ſituations; and upon the truth 
cf that ancient adage, ** birds of a feather flock together,“ 
where you find the wiſh to pleaſe predominant in the maſter 
or miſtreſs, you immediateiy obſerve ſympathetic aſſiduity 
in their dependents ; and this remark will hold good, with 
very ſeto exceptions, in almoſt every inn from Yarmouth in 
Norfolk, to the Land's End in Cornwall. 

Under this eſtabliſhed truth, it is alſo an additional fa, 
that while the very reſpectable claſs, whoſe integrity I ap- 
plaud, and whoſe aſſiduity the public perceive and protect, 
are obtaining the very beſt corn and hay that can be con- 
ſumed upon the premiſes, without reſpect to the price of 
purchaſe ; not more from a defire to promote their hourly 
encreaſing reputation, than to gratify the happy ſenſation 
of inherent probity; the latter are conſtantly procuring 
the hay and corn only, that can be purchaſed at the vERY 
LOWEST PRICE, Without a relative conſideration to quality, 
conſcience, or reputaticn. | 

Happy for the owners, much more happy for the fatigued 
and dejected horſes, if either poſſeſſed the good fortune or 
ſagacity, to diſcover the internal comforts by external ap- 
pearance ; nor can I conceive it would be bad policy in the 
very great numbers who conſtantly travel, if they were to 
obtain by petition to parliament @ legal injunction, that the 
SIGN without ſhould be ſtrictly emblematic of the treatment 
within; and theſe not correſponding, ſhould be puniſhed 
with the / of licence upon reſpectable information. As it 
is, influenced by the power of external purity, we enter 
the gates of © an ANGEt,” and in a few minutes re- 
pentantly perceive we have been induced to encounter a 
Devir. Where we are taught to expect meekneſs from 
* The Lame,” we frequently find the ferocity of a Ltox. 
At the © head of a Kinc,” we meet accommodations for 


AConttr. At a CasTLE, the manners of 4 a 
At 
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At the Rosx, we are ſurrounded with TroRns; and at 
the WHITE Ravex, we diſcover a Rook. 


Returning however from a flight digreſſion to the ſubje& | 


in agitation, I muſt, conteſs, 0STLERS are a very uſeful 
body cf men individually conſidered ; but long experience 
and attentive obſervation have rendered it an in variable rule 
with me, to adopt the good old maxim of “ never truſting 
them farther than I can fee them;” and this upon the re- 
collection of a fa ſe manger having been diſcovered at a prin- 
cipal inn in the town of my nativity, in the days of juve- 
nility; and the correſponcing declaration of a LEGERDE- 
MAIN ADVENTURER (at that time moſt applicably in 
exhibition) whoſe ſalutary caution I have ever retained: 


* LoOK SHARP, for if yaw eyes are not quicker than my 


fands | ſhall certainly deceive you.” This is a ſpecies of de- 
ception ſo conſtantly practiſed, and ſo happily enjoyed by 
the performers, that I make i: an invariable rule (by per- 
ſonal attendanee) to ſhield myſelf from the mortifying re- 
flection of ſo much impoſition upon my pocket or my un- 
derſtanding. 5 3 | 

It ſhould be conſidered that Ro AD HoRsEs of every 
denomination are, from their conſtant work and great utili- 
ty, entitled to a proportional degree of care and attention 
with the moſt valuable horſcs in the kingdom ; for though 
it is by na means neceſſary (but evidently improper) they 
ſhould be in the ſame high ſtate of condition as horſes ap- 
propriated to the higher ſpheres of racing and hunting; 
yet there is a certain ſyſtematic uniformity in their mode of 
treatment, that regularly adhered to, will prove equally 
advantageous with one claſs, as the almoſt unbounded cir- 
cumſpection ſo earneſtly recommended with the other. 
For inſtance, very warm ſtables and a profuſion of body 
cloths are to be avoided, with horſes that are neceſſarily 
deſtined to enter a variety upon the road in conſtant travel- 
ling; encountering the extremes of eat and cold, the indif- 
ference of aliment, the various kinds of water, and different 
modes of treatment. Many of theſe, although not in the 
immediate need of ſuch large portions of NUTRIMENT as 
thoſe in the kabit of more violent exertions; yet they are 
entitled to all the uſeful minutiæ of ſtable diſcipline, that 
ſo clearly contribute to the preſervation of health, in horſes 
of a ſuperior deſcription. 

Horſes coming under the denomination of ROAD HORSES, 


er common hacks in occaſional excurſions and diurnal = 
neſtic 
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meſtic employment, will ſupport themſelves in gocd ſtate 
(with moderate gende work) vpon three ſeeds of corn; on 
the contrary; horſes of every kind, in conſtant werk and 
exertions of magnitude, fas inceſſant journeying, or travel- 
ling poſt) muſt be ſupplied, at /caſt, with a peck of corn a 
day. Large and firong carriage horſes in perpetual werk, 
will require conſiderabiy more, or become emaciated by loſs 
of fleſn in frequent perſpiration. Theſe rules are offered 25 
a kind of general ſtandard; they muſt, however, remain 
ſubject to the conditional regulations of thoſe who become 
individually intereſted in the event. 

There are numerous eauſes to be zfſigned why horſes 
conſtantly uſed in travelling (particularly in the winter) and 
ſubject to all the vioiſſitudes of diſſerent ſtabling upon the 
roads, moſtly bear the appearance of invalids, and look ſo 
very different from thoſe kept under a ſyſtematic and inva- 
riable mode of management in private ſtables. The degrees 
of deception, and various ills they have to encounter in 
many inns, are abſolutely incredible, to thoſe unacquainted 
with tlie arts in faſhionable practice; the deſtructive negli- 
gence of O/tlers, the badne/s of hay, the hargneſs of pump water, 
and what is ſtill more to be lamented, the scARC1ITY oF 
CORN, render it a matter of aſtoniſhment how they are 
enabled to perform journies of ſuch an amazing extent as 
they are perpetually deſtined to. bop 

7 y - of prelude to the inſtructions I conceive requi- 
ſite, to form the mind of cvery young and inexperienced 
traveller; it cannot be conſidered inapplicable to ſtrengthen 
the inculcation by a ſhort recital of an introduQory fact 
that not long ſince occurred in the neighbourhood of my 
preſent reſidence: Where a farmer enjoyed his moiety of 
land at a very eaſy rent, under an excellent landlord, and no 
immoderate oppreſſion from parochial taxes; and though 
he was univerſally known to be an honeſt induſtrious man, * 
yet repeated harveſis produced nothing but additional de- 
ficiences; in ſhort, circumſtances became annually more 
and more contracted, till DIRE NECESSITY — him 
to relinquiſh both land and habitation, without having it 
in his power to accuſe Providence of sEVERIT v, or him- 
ſelf of NEGLECT. 

He was ſoon ſucceeded, at an advanced rent, by a man 
who was equally honeſt, ſober, and induſtrious with him- 
ſelf; who continued plodding on under the happy conſola- 

tion 


Fought EXPERIENCE amply juſtifies me in the opinion, tha 
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tion of finding every harveſt produce additional gain and 


accumulation of profit. As FAME is ſeldom erroneous 12 


this particular, his predeceſſor hearing of his ſucceſs, under 
z conſiderable advance ot rent, took the liberty of calling 
upon him, with a blunt but honeſt apology ** oe aſking fa 
impertinent a queſtion ,? but it was, to be informed how 
he, who had the farm at a much eaſier rent, could not even 
pay that rent and ſubſiſt his family with all his care and 
economy; while his ſucceſſor was not only evidently do- 


ing this, but daily increafing his ſtock from the ſuperſſux? 


When the other replied, that the whole art of his ſucceſs 
and improvement of the premiſes, conſiſted in nothing 
more than an invariable adherence to two words and their 
conſequence z that when his predeceſſor held the farm, a 
too implicit confidence in and reliance upon his ſervants 


led him into unexpected and INVISIBLE loſſes. You, ſays 


he, always ordered your dependents to © Go” and do %, 
Mt, or the other; my plan is the very ſame as yours in 
every other, reſpe& but this; from the firſt hour of my 
coming into the farm it has been my conſtant maxim to 


\ fay, © LeT's 60;” the effef of which has evidently occa- 


Goned the very wide difference between your circumſtances 


and mine. . | . | | | 
There certainly can be no doubt but the farmer's excel- 


lent maxim ſhould be adopted by all thoſe who rely too much 


upon the affected diligence of o/tlers, and pretended fidelity 
of fervants; without a ſingle confiſtent reflection upon the 


cauſe of their approaching every day nearer to poverty. 


For my own part, I am not at all aſhamed to acknowledge, if 
my horſes are in higher condition-as to,external appearance, 


ſtronger in the cHace, or more teſpełtable upon the RoaD 


than my neighbours, it is only to be attributed to the admi- 
Table admonition of © LE T's G60,” under which incredible 
advantage of perfanal ſuper-intendence I become ſecurity for 
the eertain execution of my OWN ORDERS: 

This to the inattentive or inconſiderate, may ſavor too 
ſtrong of rigidity, and ſeem ſtriking too much at the cha- 
racters of ſervants in general; however, the more prudent 
and diſcriminating will know in what degree to admit tlic 
*xception, concluding there may be ſome entitled to a pro- 
per extenſion of confidence; though taken in the aggre- 
gate, the proportion is ſo exceedingly inferior, that 0 


the 
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the greater number of dependents there are retained in any 
one family, (however ſmall-the ſcale, or extenſive the eſta- 
bliſhmentz) he more the employer becomes the hourly prey 
of plunder and im poſition. "Wn 

Habituated to à belief of this fact, which it is beyond 
the power of either argument or ſophiſtry to diſprove; J 
have long held in retention two excellent maxims (originally 


from high authority) that conſtitute a uſeful TRIO; in con- 


junction with the emphatical pkecter of the farmer. 
That of “ never putting off till te- morroto what can be dons 
ts-day ;“ or, © letting awther do for you, what you can do 
for your/clf.” Theſe rules conditionally adhered to, as much 
as circumftances, ſituation; and relative confiderations will 
admit, would, I believe, have ſaved from tuin; THou- 
ANS who have been depredated by the villainy of ſer- 
vants, 2nd now lament, in the moſt diſtreſſing indigence, 
their former inadvertency. ___ 25 
Theſe admonitions are introduced merely as a mirror 
worthy the accurate inſpeQion and remembrance of thoſe 
inconſiſtent beings, who, diſmounting at the differenz inns 
upon a journey, give their conſequential inſtructions to an 
oſtler, or perhaps 4 ſtable bay, and never condeſcend Even to 
lat upon the poor animal again, till produced for the con- 
tinuance of his journey, at the end of twelve, twenty-four 
or eight and forty hours. This almoſt incredible inſenſi- 


bility and ſelf importance, brings to memory the pompo- 


ſity of a medical ſtudent freſh from the trammels of hoſpital 
attendance; and lectures upon OsTtoLoGY ; whoſe head 
was ſo replete with anatomical phraſeology, that his mouth 
was never permitted to open but in a diſplay of profeſ- 
ſional ability. For riding into one of the principal inns, in 
the firſt town in the country, and alighting fron} a poney 
of ſmall dimenſions, he vociferouſly reiterated the appellation 
of © OsTLERY” „SIR * „ diveſt my horſe of his integu- 
ments 1”? 
Of the ſelf. ſame dignity was poor WIGNELL, an infe- 
rior actor, but,“ lock King,” of Covent Garden Theatre 


for many years; whoſe ſtage conſequence became ſo habitual 


to him; he could never be diycſted of it in the moſt trifling 
occurrences of common life. At the concluſion of the 
winter ſeaſon, when making his itinerant excurhon to join 
a company in the country for the ſummer, he diſmounted 


at an int upon the road, and ordering proper proportions of 
«om and water for the BuceyHaLus on which he rode, 
Vox. II. M enſoyeg 
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enjoyed himſelf moſt iwxurioufly upon the beſt to be pre- 
duced. When ſatiate with good living, he depoſited his 
pecuniary compe ſation, and {allying forch, exclaimed moſt 
theatricall! for the Os 7 LER; who appearing, the gucil 
approached him with his whip clenched in his hand (in the 
maunet or a truncheon. like the Ghoſt in Hamlet), ſtill 
con! inuing to- call wpon the © OsrIER.“ Ihe oſtler re- 
covering from the firſt furprite, veniurcd, aſter ſome trifling 
I.cfitation, to a er, but with da:bt and diſmay, 66 IAC 
6 Whea mv / ed has put a perizd to his frowvender, produce 
him.” Ti was a thunder ſtroke to a man little read in 
ſcriſin re, and a ſtranger to heracs, particularly when accom- 
renod with tragic EMPHASIS and FLOcTIox. Joka 
ne! kn'weing, and not. being able to divine the meaning of 
this maje eſiic ion cio n, ſcratched his head, and trembl: nely 
-> echoed, “ 81, St, x' „ 66 W hen my feed has put a peri:d 
10 his 12 r, produce him.“ Upon my foul, Sir, I 
don't know what ou mean!” * Why, you ſcoundrel! 
when my horſe has ect His ccrn, bring him out of the ſtable.“ 

Whether he had rally been put in poſſem̃on of any corn of 
4, was a matter of no PERSONAL CONCERN to pocr 
WIGNELL, provided he had the immaculate aſſurance of 
the Offer, that it was all conſumed ; and this, it is much 
to be regretted, is the invariable cuſtom of numbers, who 
geftitute of the finer bella, and periect ſtrangers to the 
enſirening rays of HUMANITY, are open to no other ſen- 
ation, than the predominant gratification of ſelf-preſerva- 
tion. 

Returning, however, to the management of Roan 
HOR&EsS, whether on a Journey of continuance, or in their 
Caily work at home, and reũdent ut their even ſtables, the 
ſame care and attention are equally neceſſary; I have ever 
{Felinglv) found, sERVAN Ts at home require the ſame cir- 
cumſpection and ſupcrintendence as OsTLERS abroad; and 
happy that man, if ene there is, who through life has had 
well-founded reaſen to be of a different opinion; if ſo, he 
1s entitled to my beit congratulations, for policing ſo va- 
luable a novelty, | 

Horſes of this s Ccſcription have every claim with others 
to the ſame reguiarity of ſtable diſcipline e; they ſhould be at 
2 times as equaliy propared for a journey, as their ſuperiors 
for the chace; the ſaddle has as great a right to bo com- 
plete. and nt caſy, a and the ſhces to be as firm as the firſt 
hunter in the kingecm. They are at all times entitled to 
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fibCan'ial dreſſing, god ſoft water, and proper exerciſe ; 
their legs and hls to be well wathed from dirt, and rubbed 
dry, in the winter ſcabn; their teet to be picked, ſtopped, 
and kouts otfed, at all feaſons of the vear; and their hay 
and corn as methodically given, and as gobd in its kind 
(if pofſivle to be obtained, which in moſt inns it is not) as 
to thoſe of ſuperior qualihcations. And thgſe peculiar at- 
tentions become the more_necciTary, if the owner, from 
that 1nnate monition that is an ornament to human nature; 
or the prevalence of faſhion in external appearance, withes 
him to move With pleaſure to huaſelr, and eredit to his 
matt -r. 


onre a little animadverſion: Firſt, the indiſcreet act of 


riding a horſe to the end of his journey in a tate of violent 


perſpiration, to be then led about in the hands of an Otter, 
till Ie c; and this at all times of the year, without the 


leaſt roſpect to ſeaſons. The abſurdity is ſo palpable, under 


the defined effect of obſtructed perſpiration ſo repeatedly 
introduced, that an additional line is not required upon the 
ſubiect: but that the inconſiſtency of ſuch practice may 
more forcibly affect thoſe who perſevere only trom inad- 
verteney, and others who are ſuſhciently humble to imbibe 
inſtruction; let it be perfectly underſtood, that any man 
riding very faſt, without a ſubſtantial reaſon, is never by 
the impartral ſpectator taken for a KING or a Confurer. 

Put leſt my unſupported opinion ſhould have no weight 
with ſuch HiGHFLYING gentry, | beg to advance a ſenſible 
remark of a neighbouring friend (very recently made) who, 
in ſerious converſation, aſſured me, “ he never faw a man 
gallßp into or out of a town, but he was clearly convinced, 
the horſe was not His OWN, or the rider was either a food 


or a madman.” Ta this very fair and candid inference, I 


am induced to add another corroboration of publre opinion. 
von what they conceive the moſt ſtriking proof of their 


courage and reſpectability. An old farmer within three 


miles of my own reſidence, having diſmiſſed a brother of 
the ſaculty who formerly attended his family, gave me this 
very conciſe reaſon for ſo doing; “ I did not chooſe he 
ſhould attend my family any longer, for he always rides fo 
Joſt, I am ſure Ht XEVER THINKS.” Is it poflible, can it 
be hardiy credible, that any rational compoſition, after giv- 
Ing theſe truths (that have fallen from old and experienced 
va rvers) 2 moment's reflection, will ever lay himſelf open 
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to the ſeverity of ſarcaſms, or rather juſt contemptuous re- 
proofs, that inftantly conſtitute him a fool or a madman 
in the eyes of all the world? Under conſiderations of ſo 
much weight, I can have but little doubt that every random 
traveller, (not totally callous to the diCiates of prudence and 


_ Giſcretion) to whoſe rumination theſe hints may become 


ſubſervient ; will, in future diveſt himſelf af his AEROSTA“ 
ric FUROR, and conclude his ſtage or journey by ſuch gra- 
dual declination of ſpeed for the laſt two or three miles, as 
may bring his horſe tolerab ly cool into the proper receptacle, 


without perſevering in a public proof of foily, always pro- 


ductive of danger and certain contempt. 
As it is ſo evidentiy proper to ride a horſe very mode- 


rately at the concluſion of a journey, ſo it mult prove 


equaily neceſſary at the beginning. When a herſe is brought 
ont of the ſtable with the ſtomach and inteſtines expanded 
with food and excrement, he cannot encounter RAPID Ex- 
ERTION without much difficulty and temporary inconve- 
nience, till the inteſtinal accumulation is conſiderably re- 
duced and carried cff by repeated evacuations; the work of 
digeſtion ſhould alſo be gradually effected to relieve the ſto- 
mach, and take from the preſſure that muſt inevitably fall 
upon the lobes of the lungs, (reſtraining their natural elaſti- 
city) under which the horſe muſt move with a load of diſ- 
quietude till ſuch weight is progreſſively removed. 


The certainty of this fact every reader of no more than 


common ſagacity will diſcover, without further information 
from me; when I refer him to his recollection, for the 
great difficulty a horſe encounters, when put into HASTY 
ACTION, after receiving his portion of ed and water, ei- 
ther at morning, noen, or night. From this remark di- 
rectly branches another, equally worthy the conſideration 


of travellers; that is, the almoſt univerſal abſurdity of - 


giving, or rather ordering their horſes a pail of cold water 
(uſually in inn yards from the pump) in the morning, 
ſometimes before, (which is ridiculous in the extreme) but 
generally immediately after they have ſwallowed their corn ; 
upon an erroneous ſuppoſition, that upon ſuch accunr- 
LATED STUFFING, they will be enabled to ſurmount al! 
the difficulties of a long and fatiguing journey. 

Upon the inconſiſtency of this practice, I beg to appeal 
only to the unprejudiced remembrance of thoſe who have 
unthinkingly adopted it; whether horſes thus loaded, do 


not travel for ſome miles with the greateſt ſeeming ou 
| | an 
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and inconvenience? Admitting this poſition without a ſin- 


gle exception, there cannot be a remaining doubt, but thoſe 


horſes, commencing their journey almoſt immediately after 


the ſtomach becomes expanded with the accuſtomed por- 
tion of hay and corn ; had with much more propriety pro- 
ceed a few milos gently on the road, and take their water 
at a ſoft STANDING POND, or POOL, When the frame 
(by preceding evacuations) is more adapted to receive it, 
But even in this alternative, proper diſcrimination is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary; for horſes, either on a journey or in com- 
mon exereiſe, ſhould never be permitted to drink at all in 
ſharp ſballbꝛu ſlreams, that run over a ruſty gravel, or through 
a black peaty ſoil; they are equally harch, and ſeldom or 
never fail to have a ſevere eſſect upon the inteſtinal canal, 
in producing fret or cho/ic in a greater or leſs degree, and ſet- 
ting the coat by a ſudden collapſion of cutaneous pores in 
a few minutes after uſe, 
To enumerate the minutiæ of MANAGEMENT, and 
ring it into a conciſe and ſingle point of view, I heartily 
(and upon experimental proof of the advantage) recom- 
mend every perſon upon a journey, whether long or ſhort, 
who takes up his temporary reſidence AT 1NNs, to make it 
his in variable rule To sEE (by either himſelf or ſervant) 
that his horſes are dreſſed, fed, and watered; their heels 
waſhed, feet ſtopped, hoofs oiled, and his equipments or 
#pparatus, whether for riding or driving, examined as 10 


| their fafcty, every night or morning, if not at every ſtage ; 


perhaps the latter may always prove the moſt eligible, for 
thoſe who will compound at a very trifling degree of addi- 
tional trouble, to avoid the poſſibility of unexpected dan- 
ger or diſappointment. | 

To infur2 the egecution of all which, with the leſs re- 
luQtance on the part of your dependents, let it be ever pre- 
dominant in the mind, © to do as you would be done unto;” 
LIBERALITY judiciouſly exerted is the beſt ſecurity for a 
cheerful execution of your wiſhes. It ſhould be forcibly 
impreſſed upon the mind of every traveller, who wiſhes to 
become a gueſt of reſpectability, that“ the labourer is 
womthy of his hire,” and the hope of reward ſweetens la- 
bour. Upon the osTLER, the WAITER, and the CHAM} 
BERMAID, depends not only your comfort but your ſafety; 
and it is ſo completely in the jun#tian of the trio, to render 
your armed chair eaſy, or replete with the thorns of diſqui- 


etude, that it will be not only neceſſary you treat _ 
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with bezoming civility, diveſted of the djs TZuſting pride. of 
perſonal oſtentation; but take care to beſtow fuck expbreſ- 
foe marks of vour approbation, as will ſuthcteatly influ- 
ence them to conſider you upon every future occalion, 
more the domeſtic friend than the caſual fl; anger. 

In pecuniary compenſation of this kind it is ridiculous 
to be on the penurious ſide of gratification ; à fingle thil- 
ling very frequently, ix THEIR OPINIONS, conſlitates 


the line- of diſtinction between “ X GENTLEMAN” and 


* A BLACKGUARD;” then who would encounter 


« The infolence of oKce, and the iprins 
„I bat patient merit Girl unworthy enk es, 


when „ a good name,” with a profuſion of adulation, 
may be purchaſed for ſo paltry a conſideration. In ſhort, 

2lthouzh the expences attendant upon the con veniencics of 
fuch receptacles conſtitute a tax of enormity ;z yet if you 
with to inſure your own comfort, with the Tk cty of your 
Horſe, vou -have no alternative but to conſider them debts 
of honour that muſt be paid. 

Before we bid adieu to the ſubje & of road horſes, it can- 
not prove inepplicthle to introduce a few remarks upon the 
inconſiſlency of wathing the bodies of poſt and ſtage horſcs 

al over with cad water, ſo ſoon as they are taken out of 
their harneſs, when in the higheſt flate of perſpiration, 
This cuſtom is become fo univerſal, that we perceive its 
adoption in amoſt every inn yard of eminence through the 
Kingdom: That I mav, however, avoid the accuſation of 
raſhiy condemning a practice ſo numerouſly ſupported, [ 
mall only ſtart ſuch matters of opinion ſor due deliberation, 
as may more materially concern thote Iatorcfted 1 in the con- 
ſequence. . 

That is, whether it is poſſible to believe, (after a mo- 

ment's refie tion) that a herſe who has gone ten, fiftecn, 


or twenty miles with great exertio n, and is brought in with 


the perſpiradle mauer p- Ming off in ſtreams, can be com- 
pletely plunged into a torrent of cob WATER, without 
at leaſt the wry greet grobalility of deſtruttive conſequences, 
from inſtantancouſly cloſing the cuticular pores, and ine— 
vitably locking up the whole maſs of ſcercted perſpiratixe 

matter in a ſtate of temporary ſtagnation ? 
In this unnatural ſhock the conſtitution becomes the 
criterion of deciſion, the whole aſpect depending entirely 
upon 
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upon the ate of tne blood ; if the horſe ſhould be luckily free 


from every trait oi diſeaſe, and rather bete than abb him- 
ſelf in condition, diſplaying a itare of purity in appearance, 
nature may, under ſuch 2yourable circumftunces, prove 
hevfeif ace quate to the taſk of abſurpiion, and it may be 
again received into the circulation, no ;!! conſequences be- 
coming perceptible: But thould the veſſels have been before 
overloaded, and the blood in a ſtate of VISCIDITY, very 
great danger mut ine vitably enſue; tor the pert pirative 


matter thus preternaturally thrown upon the erenlation, 


after acquiring by its agnation a proportional tenacity, 
mult render tne w hole ly ſtem liable to ſudden infammation 
oon increaling the blood's motion to the leaf decree of 
velocity. 

To the perſuaſive force of theſe probable eFoQts, I have 
long ſince become the greater convert, by attentively ad- 
verting to the great avmbes of THOSEZ HGRSES that fo 
ſuddenly drop dead upon the road, in the very next ſtage 
after having undergone ſuch unnatural ablutien. To the 
rational or ſciemific obſerver, the cauſe of theſe deaths dos 
not require a momentary inveſtigation; the ſyſtem of cine 
CULATION, DERIVATION, RE PLETLON, and KEVULSION 
are too well underſtocd to heſitate a moment in pronou:icing 
ſuch ſudden deaths to be generally ocaſioned by the means 
already aſſigned: The phy fical proceſs of witch reputtion 
of perſpirative matter, and its effects upon various habits, 
are too minutely explained u.- er the heads of different diſ- 
eaſes, in many parts of our former volume, to render far- 
ther diſquiſition in the leaſt neceſſary. 

For my own part, ever open to intellectual improve- 
ment, and conſtantly courting conviction, I moſt anxiouſly 
with to be informed, through the channel of ſyſtematic im- 
ee what can be 755 bed, u*ijhed, or expected from a 

ceeding fo entirely new; that cannot be more conſiſt- 
Gly obtained by the utmoſt extent of friction properly 
perſevercd in, with the uſual modes of wiseING, BRUSH= 
ING, and CLEANING, as in general uſe in almoſt every 
ſable of uniformity in the king: lom. Nor can [I at all con- 
Ceive, as cveny thing that can be required relative to con- 
dition, labour, and appcarance is to be effected my means 
diveſted of danger; why ſuch unjuſtifiable modes nced ba 
brought into practice, without a ſingle conſiſtent idea to 
I. iſy their introduction for either improvement or uti- 
y. 


Having 
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Having formerly made ſome few obſervations upon the 
convenience of Public Repoſitories for the ſale of horſes 
by auction; I am induced, from a recent diſcovery, to add 
a ſingle remark upon one of their ca laws, indicative of 


great apparent probity in the proprietors of ſuch receptacles, 


but replete with danger to thoſe, who conſign valuable 
horſes for ſale, ſhould the rules ſo made be perſevered in. 


Since the publication of my former volume, a friend (upon 


my making an occaſional journey to London) begged me 


to execute the commiſſion of ſelling a ſound five year old 
mare at one of the moſt faſhionable repoſitories in the me- 


tropolis. Reaching London the day preceding the ſale, and 
giving my inſtructions, I returned in tne morning, and afier 
amuſing myſelf upon different parts ef the premiſes, acci- 
dentally approached the puLPIT; upon which was afhxed 
— — 2 * that perſons ſelling horſes Wan- 
RANTED $OUND on @ Monday were entitled to the money 
en Friday, and thoſe ſo ſold and warranted on a T ye/1ay 
might receive payment on the following Manday; if in the 


mean time ſuch horſe or horſes were not returned As un- 
SOUND,” The palpable abſurdity of propoſitions ſo ridi- 


cuſous and unjuſt initantly deranged all my premeditated 
plan of proceeding; for upon re-conſidering my commiſſion 


and the conditions of ſale, I found if the mare was ſold at 


the hammer I had not only to make a watting job of four 
days in London for payment, but the chance of A LAME 


MARE at the expiration of that time, inſtead of the money. 


For the purchaſer poſſeſſing the privilege of riding her for 
ſo long, might ſo do to any diſtance, or any degree of diſ- 
treſs; and not approving her in every affim, had only to 


. confer the favour of a hto upon any particular part, to 


occaſion temporary pain and limping, t::at might juſtify a 
return under the plea of unſoundne/s, rendering the ſeller a 
dupe to the force of credulity and REPOSITORICAL IN- 
carey, oO)» 5 

Under the weight of indignation, that naturally aroſe 
from ſerious reflection, upon ſuch an evident want of con- 
fiſtency in mutual conditions that we are naturally to con- 
ciude, SHOULD fix the {tandard of Equity, and prevent 
unfair preponderation in favour of either buyer or feller ; | 
returned the mare to the owner without expoſing her to 
fale, with an jnvariaþle determination, never to ſell a horſe 
of even TEN POUNDS value, where the purchaſer may not 
only poſſeſs the privilege, but fufficient time to render him a 
Ie 2 eomplete 
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complete cripple, by hard riding or bad management, leav- 
ing me no conſolation but my own acquieſcence and ex- 
teme folly for repentance. | | 

Taking into conſideration the very tedious and expenſive 
litigations that have been carried on jn our courts of Jaw, 
upon the ſubject of horſes proving »/zund ſome time after 
ſale and delivery; I think it neceflary (after proper reference 
to the definition of the word * $s0uND,” in the early part 
of the former volume, ) to introduce my own method of 
diſpoſal, where I conceive the horſe to be perſectly healthy 
and entirely ſound at the moment of delivery, | 

A learned Peer upon one bench, may, under ſanction of 
an eminent ſituation, and the advantage of coining a new 
law to anſwer every particular purpoſe, dictatorially inſinu- 
ate to a jury, “that a horſe ſhould continue ſound for a 
certain number of days, weeks, or mant ii after the purchaſe ;" 
and fix upon a ſtipulated ſum for what he has condeſcended 
to term © A SQUND PRICE,” aſcertaining ſuch opinion an 
invariable criterion for all future deciſions in Weſtminſter- 
Hall: Or a worthy Baron upon another, “ that a man ma 
lawfully correct his wife with a ſtick no bigger than his 
THUMB,” But however accurate ſuch calculations may 
have been made by the very high and reſpectable authorities 
] allude to, they cannot be more free from caſual exceptions, 
than the great infinity of rules where EXCEPTIONS are a! 
ways admitted. 

However, as I confeſs myſelf one of thoſe never imp): 
citly bound merely by matter of opinizn, with an utter aver- 
ſion to diſpoting of horſes in Weſtminſter-Hall, and ex- 
perimentally convinced how very ſuddenly horſes fall lame 
without a viſible cauſe; as well as how frequently they are 
attacked with acute diſcaſe and ray carried off without 
any particular reaſon to be collected EVEN FROM DISS8EC- 
TION : Under the influence of theſe predominant facts, 1 
have long ſince adopted a certain inyariable mode of diſpo- 
ſal, that I conſcientiouſly recommend, to prevent diſgrac: 
on one fide, or diſſatisfaction on the other. FS 

My method is equally conciſę and deciſive: If the horſe 
is unequivocally $0UND, I am perfectly content to warrant”. 
him ſo, even upon oath if required, to the hour of DELIVERY, 
but not a ſingle hour beyond it; for let it be held in memerr, 
he is as liable to become lame, diſeaſed, or a ſubject of diſſo- 
lution, in that very hour, as in any other of his life. I am 
£qually willing to ſhow all his paces with hounts, or — 
a the 
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the road, (according to his appropriation) but not mounted 
by @ flranger, of whoſe qualifications in riding I know as 
little as he does of my horſe in temper and action; and con- 
ſequently, from a want of congeniality between the natural 
diſpoſition of one, and correſponding pliability of the ether, 
the horſe might be ſhown to palpable diſadvantage, For it 
may be relied on, and aceepted as a certain fact, that al- 
moſt every horſe will move in another ſtyle, and diſplay a 
very different figure, when croffed by one that he is accuſ- 
tomed to, who knows his tendencies, and the ſtate of his 


mouth, than under the hands of one to whom he is totally 


unknown ; all which they have natural ſagaciry to diſcover, 
in a much greater degree than generally believed by thoſe 
Who have had but ſlender opportunities of attending to their 
pertections. g | 


The FT U R EF, 


That has totally diſſipated ſome of the moſt ſplendid 


| fortunes in a very few. years, and left the poſſeſſors to la- 


ment in INDIGENCE, the fatal effects of their credulity, 
and the folly of infection; is entitled o ſuch few remarks 
as appertain to the prevalence of a faſhion that nas, within 
a very ſhort ſpace of years, involved not only numbers of 
the moſt EMINENT CHARACTERS, but Aundreds of inferior, 
in the general run. For the laſt half century tins rage has 
been fo very predominant that great numbers even of the 
commercial world could not withitand the force of tempta- 
tion; to have a horſe or two IN TRAINING has been an 
object of the higheſt ambition, to the gratification of which, 
every other proſpect or purſuit has been rendered ſubſervi- 
ent. The contazion has been in its effects ſo deluſive, that 
Lottery Office Keepers and Pawatrokers have been racing 
againſt the horſes of Peers of the realm, to the inevitable 
accumulation of DEBTS, the defraucing of CREDITORS, 
and the promoting of BANKRUPTC1ES. This is not cal- 
evlated to create ſurpriſe, when it is not only recollected in 
rumination, but confirmed by time and experience, that 
nothing but a fortune of immenſity can ſtand againſt the 
enormous expence of BREEDING and TRAINING; the fluc- 

| tuating 
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tuating uac2rtainty of the produge ; and laſtly, what is ſtill 
more to be dreaded, the ianate villainy and ſtudied deception of 
the ſubordinate clas, with whom your HonouR and 


PROPERTY are eventually entruſted; and upon wlioſe ca- 
price, intereſt, vilainy, wr integrity, you mult unavoidablyß 


cepend, to carry your purpoſes into execution. 

lowever ſtrange and uapromiſing this delineation may 
appear to the young and inexperienced ſportſman, (who 
having no guile in his own diſpoſition, does not ſuſpect it 
in others) yet the projected villainies are ſo numerous, and 
refined to ſo many different degrees of deception, that in 
the preſent ſtate of {porting purification, it is almoſt impoſſible 
for any man to tran and run a horſe, or make a ſingle bet 


D 


upon their ſucceis, without falling into one of the innu- 


merable plots that will be laid for his deſtruction. Excluſive 


of the experimental proofs we ſhall have occaſion to intro- 
duce in corroboration of this remark, it may not be out of 
point to obſerve, that a late noble Lord, within my own 
memory, was fo well convinced of this fact, that when i 
the abſolute poſſeſſion of a TABLE OF WINNERS, he to- 
tally relinquiſhed a purſuit of ſo much pleaſure, and ſold 
off his ſtud, rather than continue the itanding prey of pre- 
meditated piunder z convinced by long and attentive expe- 
rience, no moderate fortune or common fagacity could 
Mield him from the joint rapacity of dependents, who were 
to participate in the conſtant depredation upon an indivi- 
dual. pt 

To this prudent deciſion, he was juſtly influenced by the 
eagerly expected return of his training groom from a ſum- 
mer expedition, with three running horſes of forge emi- 
nence, that had in their excurſion of little more than four 
months, ctained poſſoeſſion of ſeven fifiy pound plates. 
But after having received the different prizes, and diſ- 
charged all contingent expences, this FAITHFUL STEW- 


ARD, by the dint of arithmetical proficiency, brought his 


Maſter in debtor, n the balance, ypwards of fifty pounds. 
This impoſition (or rather robbery) too palpable not to bs 
ciſcovered, his Lordſhip, with a degree of liberality ſuperior 
to perſonal altercation, immediately obliterated, and then 
declared his inflexible determination to diſcontinue both 
PREEDING and TRAINING, a reſolution he ſteadily per- 
ſevered in to the end of his life; nor has it been renewed 


by either of his ſueceiſors, though there are in the family 


manſion, as excitements, ſeveral capital paintings ol many 


Legged Family.” | 
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of the firſt horſes of their time, that had been bred by theig 
different predeceſſors. | | 
This judicious reſignation proved only a voluntary pre- 
Inde to the wonderful annihilation of - property that hag 
compulſively followed with thofe of leſs prudence, pene- 
tration, or reſolution ; in corroboration of which, we are 
revented by delicacy alone from an enumeration of even 
the initials only of the names of many eminent and enno- 
bled characters, (formerly poſſeſſed of princely fortunes) who 
now ſubſift merely upon the ſcanty ſavings from the wreck 
of indiſcretion: ſtripped of the numerous ſtud and pompous. 
appendages, to which their titles were blazoned forth in 
various liſts, of * The famous high-bred running cattle,” _ 
as well as the annual“ Racing Calendar.” Some few of 
the Right Honourable Adventurers have eſcaped the “ ge- 


neral ruin,“ and fortunately retain their poſſeſſions and un- 


diminiſhed ſtuds ; but they are ſo conſtantly contracting in 
number, that they ſerye only to eſtabliſh the admitted ex- 
eeption to rules, in which we may fairly infer their im- 
menfe properties to have operated as preventatives. 

This ſport, that has for many years been ſo — 
prevalent, is at length declining very faſt among the mid- 
dle and inferior claſſes of people; and of this diminution 
the annual contribution of two guineas each to govern- 


ment is a ſufficient proof, when it is known, that all the 


horſes that RUN, PAID, or RECEIVED FORFEIT; in the 
united kingdoms laſt year, did not exceed eight hundred: 
a number that does not much ſurpaſs the averaged half of 
horfes ſupported in training ſome few years paſt; a cir- 
cumſtance that requires little farther corroboration, than 
the numerous plates advertiſed in differeat parts, for the 
two or three laſt years, that were never run for, far want 


of buſes” 


This falling off may be juſtly attributed to a combination 
of obſtacles; the conſtantly enereaſing expence of TRAIN+ 
ING, the miniſterial TAX, the profeſional - Juplicity (or 

rather * family deception) of RIDERS, the heavy expenditure 
unavoidably attendant upon travelling from one ſeat of ſport 
to another; the very great probability of accidents or breat- 
ing down in running, with a long train of uncertainties, ad- 


died to the infamous practices of the © Black Legged” fra- 


* Gamblers are known by the appellation of The Black 


ternity, 
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ternity, in perpetual intercourſe and affociation with both 
RAIN ERS and RIDERS; leaving the caſual ſportſman a 
very fender chance of winning one bet in ten, where any 
of this worthy focicty are concerned; which the generally 
are by ſome means, through the medium off occaſional 
emiſſaties, mercenary agents, or ſtable dependents, in con- 
ſtant pay for the proſtitution of every truſt that has been 
implicitly repoſed in them by their too credulous em- 
ployers. | | 

Such incontrovertible truths may perhaps appear matters 
of mere conjecture and ſpeculation to the young and inex- 
perienced, u ho will undoubtedly believe with reluctance, 
what is ſo evidently calculated to diſcourage the predomi- 
hance of inclination ; and not having exploted the regions 
bf diſcovery, they may be induced to flatter themſelves 
with an opinion, that ſuch repreſentation is a deluſion in- 
tended mucli more to entertain than communicate inſtruc- 
tion, However, that the buſineſs may be elueidated in ſuch 
way, as will prove moſt applicable to the nature of the 
caſe and the patience of the reader; it will be neceſſary 
lo afford their practices ſuch explanation, as may render the 
facility of execution more familiar to the imagination of 
thoſe, whoſe ſituations in life, or contracted opportunities, 
'may have prevented their being at all informed upon the 
ſubje& in agitation, _ SD | 
That theſe aQts of villainy may be the better underſtood, 
it becomes applicable to obſerve, that it is the perſevering 
practice of THE FAMILY, to have four, five, or ſix known 
good runners in their poſſeſſion ; though for the conveni- 
ence and greater certainty of public depredation, they paſs 
as the diſtin property of different members: but this is by 
no means the caſe, for they are as much the joint ſtock of 
the party, as is the ſtock in trade of the firſt firm in the 
city. The ſpeed and bottom of theſe horſes are as 2ccu- 
tately known to each individual of the brotherhood, and 
they are in general (without an unexpected accident which 
ſometimes happens) as well convinced before farting, whe- 
ther they can beat their competitors, as if the race was 
abſolutely determined. , 
| This; however, is only the neceſſary ground-work of 
dcception, upon which every part of the ſuperſtructure is 
to be raiſed: as they experimentally know how little money 
is to be got by wining, they ſeldom permit that to became 
an object of momentary conſideration; and W no 

ves 


the | TURE. 

Daves to the ſpecious deluſions of hoxobx, generally 

make their market, by the reverſe, but more particularly 
here they are the leaſt expected 79 /o/e : that is, they ſuc- 


cecd beſt in their general depredations by ing where their 
horſes are the favourites at high odds after a heat or two, 


when expected to win /o a certainty, Which they as PRU- 


BENTLY take care to prevent. 

This buſineſs, to infure ſucceſs and cmolument, is car- 
ried on by ſuch a combination of villainy ; ſuch a ſympa- 
thetic chain of horrid machinatton, as it is much to he la- 
mented could ever enter the minds of degenerate men fer 
the purpoſes of deſtruction. The various modes of prav- 
tice and impoſition are too numerous and extenſive to ad- 
mit of general explanation; the purport of the preſent 
epitome or contracted deſeription being intended to operate 
merely as a guard to thoſe, who ate totally unacquainted 
with the infamy of the party, whoſe MERITS we mean to 
deſcribe. - | | 
The prineipal (that is, the oſtenſible proprietor of the 
horſe for the day) is to be found in the centre of” the 
© BETTING RING,” previous to the ſtarting of the horſe, 
ſurrounded by the ſporting multitude; amongſt whom his 
emiſſaries place themſelves to perform their deſtined parts 
in the acts of villainy regularly carried en upon theſe oc- 
caſions; but more particularly at all the meetings within 


thirty or forty miles of the metropolis. In this conſpicuous - 


ſituation, he forms. a variety of PRETEXDED BETS with 
his confederates, in favour of his own horſe ; ſuch bait the 
vathinking by- ſtanders immediately ſwallow, and proceed- 
ing upon this ſheiv of confidence, back kim themſelves : theſe 
offers are immediately accepted to any amount by the emiſ- 
ſaries before-mentioned, and is in fa no more than 2 pal- 
pable robbery; as the horſe, it is already determined BY 
THE FAMILY, is nat to win, and the money % betted is a3 
certainly their own as if already decided. ; 

This part of the buſineſs being tranſacted, a new ſcene 
of tergiverſation becomes neceſſary ; the horſe being mount- 
ed, the rider is whiſpered by the nominal owncy to win the 
firſt heat if he can; this it is frequently in bis power 7s do 
eaſy, when he is conſequently bagked at till increofed odds as 
the expected winner; all which propoſed bets are inſtantly 
taken by the emiſſaries, or rather principals in the firm: 
when, to ſhew us the verſatility of FORTUNE, and the 


viciſſitudes of the turf, he very unexpedted'y becomes A 
8 LO SIR, 
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toskR, or perhaps rung ct of the caurſe, to the feigned diſ- 
appointment and aucQed ſorrow of the owner; who pub- 
licly declares he has loſt fo many “ ſcore pounds upon the- 
race,” whillt his contederates are individually engaged iu 
collecting their certarnties, previous to the CASTING UP 
$TOCK, at the gcneral rendezvous in the evening. 

To this plan there is a direct alternative, if there ſhould 
he no chance [from his being ſufficiently a favourite) of 
laring on money in this way; they then take the longeſt 
odds they can chtain that he wins, and regulate or vary 
their betting by the event of each heat; winning if they 
can, or hing ty & certairiy,. as belt ſuits the bets they have 
laid; which is accurately known by a pecuniary conſulta- 
tion between the heats. From another degree of undiſ- 
coverable duplieity their greater emuluments arife : For in- 
ance, letting a horſe of capital qualifications WiN and 
LOSE almeſt alternatelv at different places, as may be moſt 
applicable to the betting fer the day; dependent entirely 
upon the ſtate of public opinion, but to be ultimately de- 
eided by the latent villainy of the parties more immediately 
concerned. | 
Theſe, like other matters of magnitude, are not to be 
rendered infallible, without the neceſſary agents; that, like 
the ſmaller wheels of a curious picce of mechaniſm, con- 
tribute their portion of power to give action to the whole. 
So true is the ancient adage, “ birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,” that RIDERS may be ſelected, who will prove in- 
violably faithful to the hues of this party; that cauld unt 

r auld nyt reconcile an honourable attachment to the firſt 
noblemen in the kingdom. Theſe are the inſernal decep- 
tions and aQts of villainy upon THE TURF, that have driven 
noblemen, gentlemen, and ſportſmen of .honour, from what 
are called country cour/cs to their aſylum of NEWMARKET ; 
where, by the excluſion of THE FAMILY from their clubs, 
and their horſes from their SUBSCRIPTIONS, SWEEP- 
STAKES and MATCHES, they render themſelves invulnera- 
ble to the often envenzmed ſhafts of the moſt premeditated 
(and in general well executed) villainy. 

Without entering into a tedious defcription of the many 
poſſible means by which depredations are committed upon 
the property of individuals, whom faſhion or inclination 
prompts to ſport their money upon ſuch o ions; yet to 
tender theſe villainous practices more familiar to the minds 
of thoſe who may inereduloufly doubt the poſſibility of de- 

ceptiona 
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ceptions of this kind, inſtances moſt be adduced to eftabliſh 


the certainty, of which there has been too many public 


proofs, to require the ſpecification of any particular fact 
for the purpoſe. It may ſuffice to cbſerve, it is univerſally 
known ſuch villainies have been repeatedly diſcovered; 
where the owners have been nctoriouſſy diſqualified by ad- 
vertiſements, from ever running their horſes, and thoſe 
riders from riding, at the places where they have been fo 
iuſtiy ſtigmatized, and ſo properly held in the utmoſt con- 
tempft. | | 

Upon fo precarious a tenure does every ſporting man of 
ſpirit retain his hope of ſucceſs, that I will be bound to 
verify the aſſertion by innumerable inſtances; that no man 
living can BRFED, TRAIN and RUN his horſes; to inſure 
even a probability of emolument, by any honourable means 
whatever. Noblemen and Gentlemen of immenſe fortunes, 
to whoni it is an amuſement; and who never know the 
want of annual receipts, in a repetition of thouſands ; may 
indulge themſelves in a gratification of their predominant 
wiſhes, and feel no ill effect from a variety of loſſes, or 
perpetual expenditure. , _ , ; 

It is not ſo with thoſe of inferjor property and ſituation ; 
as may be plainly perceived in the great number who be- 
come rotationally infected with the experiment of training 
for one ſummer, but never fepeat it. This is not at all to 
be wondered at, when we recolle&; that after all the ex- 
pence, trouble; and anxiety; you have expoſed yourſelf to, 
for the very diſtant chance of obtaining a fifty pound plate 
or two, with various deductions; you are at laſt under the 
unavoidable neceſſity of reſigning the bridle into the hands 
of a man, who may perhaps prove one of the greateſt raſcal 
among the groupe we have already deſcribed. For when 
thus ſelected for ſo important a truſt, it may ſo happen, you 
have never ſcen him before; nor may he ever ſee you again: 
On the contrary; he may be connected with a little hoſt of 
colleagues upon the courſe, with whom he is perpetually 
— in acts of reciprocal kindneſs and joint depre- 

tion. | 

From ſuch dangerous delegation, you can form (upon 
refſection) no hope of ſucceſs; unleſs your horſe, by the 
rider's endenvour to win, ſhould prove productive of bets, 
beſt ſuiting the convenience of the FAMILY. However, 
to render this perfectly clear, let us confirm the fact by a 


ſtatement not to be miſunderſtood. Suppoſe the owner of 


a horſe 


— 
— 
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a horſe compenſates a rider, that he engages from an idea 
of his ſuperior ability, reputed integrity, or upon recom- 
mendation, with a promiſe of five guineas certain to ride 
according to inſtructions for each heat, and a conditional fre 
or ten extra, if he wins. What can be the utmoſt emotu- 
ment to him by winning? Why, as before Rated, either 
TEN Or FIFTEEN guineas! While, on the contrary, if the 
horſe is of character and qualifications, and the odds run a 
little in his favour for the laſt heat; the induſtrious efforts 
of the rider's confederates, who are taking thoſe very odds 
laid upon the horſe, (that it is already pre-determined ſhall 
loſe) they accumulate and divide much larger ſums 12 à cer- 
tainty, without the chance of loſing a ſingle guinea, 

I ſhall not deſcend to an ennmeration of a variety of 
practices that render plunder equally ſafe from detection; as 
giving a horſe water in the night previous to the day of 
running; or throwing a mild cathartic, or ſtrong diuretic into 
the body, to produce indiſpoſition; and prevent the poss1- 
gILITY of a horſe WINNING, when it is determined by 
the CABINET COUNSEL, that it is for the general gend he 
muſt LOSE. If any rational being, any generous unſuſ- 
pecting ſportſman, or any juvenile noviciate, has the moſt 
ſlender doubt remaining of theſe practices, let me render 


the matter deciſive, and bring it to a neceſſary concluſion 


by a ſingle queſtion that will not require a moment's diſ- 
cuſſion in reply. ' 4 
By what other means than thoſe already deſcribed be- 
tween the FAMILY and THE RIDERS, have the numbers 
that are well known, and that we conſtantly ſee in the eig 
of buſineſs in every populous betting ring, ariſen to a ſtate 
of opulence? What can have exalted men who were bank- 
rupts in trade; poſt-chaiſe drivers, hair dreſſers, walters, 
footmen, nay, the loweſt claſs of gamblers, (that abſolutely 
raiſed contributions among the moſt wretched, by even the 
infamous practices of © pricking in the belt,” and “e uſlling 
in the hat,”) to their PHAETONS, horſes in training, and con- 
ſpicuous ſeats in the firſt faſhionable BETTING STAND$g 
(among the moſt eminent characters in the kingdom) but 
ſuch aQs of premeditated and deep laid villainy, as no man 
living can be guarded againſt, if he embarks or ventures his 
property amongſt a /et of ruffians, that are not only a noto- 
rious peſt to ſociety, but a dangerous nuiſance and obſtruc- 


— to one of the nobleſt diverſions our kingdom has to 


Ver, Il. N Under 
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Under fuch numerous diſadvantages, it muſt prove pals 


ably clear to every obſerver, that none but ſporiſmen with 


fortunes of the firſt magnitude, can conſc:cntiouſly enjoy 
the pleaſure of BREEDING, TRAINING, and RUNNING 
their horſes, without the perpetual dread of approaching 


ruin; in fact, of this ſuch a repetition of proofs have tran- 


ſpired within the laſt twenty years, that the leaſt deſcriptive 
corroboration becomes totally unnectſſury. For my own 
pari, I av deerfively and experimentally convinced, no man 
in mode ate circuraitances, h cannot afford a daily proſ- 


titotion ct property for the inesſſant gratification of de- 


pendent marks on one hand, and the perpetual ſupply of 
deceptive villains on the other, can ever expect to become 
the winner of MATCH, PLATF, Or SWEEPSTAKES, unleſs 
te happily poſteſſes the means-and fituation to go through 
the buſineſs of training under his own roof, and riding lis 
own hrſe; or fixing firm reliance upon ſome faithful do- 
meſtic properly qualified, totally unconneQted with the con- 
taminating crew, whofe conduct we have ſo accurately 
delineated, without an adenional ray of exaggeration. But 
as my declaration of proof collected from Ex PERIMENT AL 
CONVICTION, may not be generally accepted as ſufficiently 
authentic, without fome more powerful evidence than bare 
ſuperficial affertion ; I muſt beg permiſſion to conclude theſe 
obſervations, upon the preſent ſtate and various impoſitions 
of THE TURF, with the communication of a few-perſonal 
eccurrences, that J doubt not will contribute ſome weight 


to the opinions J have ſubmitted to public conſideration, 


In the ſummer of ſeventeen hundred ſeventy-five, I ran 
2 mateh of four miles, carrying twelve ſtone, (with a gelding 
got by BRooMsTICK) agamſt a mare, the property of a 
gentleman of conſiderable fortune in the county. of Pier, 


for fifty guineas. His extenſtve property was conſpicucss 


in an elegant manſion, a paddock of deer, a pack of har- 


Tiers, and a liberal ſubſcription to a neighbouring pack cf. 


fox hounds, That we might be equally free from even a 
chance of the decepticn in riding I have juſt deſcribed z; we 
truſted to our own abilities in jockeyſhip, for a deciſion in 
which I cencetved our honour and property were EQUALLY 
concerned. The match, however, was decided againſt hin 
with perfed7 eaſe, upon which he loſt ſome conſiderable bets; 
but in the mortification of his diſappointment, affecting to 
beli>re it was won with much difficulty, he propoſed to run 


the fame match on that day fortnight, upon my conſenting. 


ta 
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* 
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to give him five pounds, or, in other words, to reduce his 
weight tC eleven Hane nine. Ihe was inſtantly acceded to, 
and many bets Mate in couſeguence, among cur neighbour- 
ing friends; but previous to the day of running, havin 
accepted an invitation to his houſe, he there , Zonourably 
offered to pay me the five and twenty guiur-us, b. ire the 
race, if I would cbligingily eondeſcend to læt him wing? 
J have a firm and anxious hepe, that every ſporiſraan of 
integrity, whoſe feelings vibrace in watſon with my on, 
and who reads this propeſition with the indignation it is 
recited ; illi do me the juttice to confider it more proper, 
that he ſhould conceive, than becoming in me to relate, the 
articulais of my behaviour upon ſuch occaſion, It muſt 
ſuffice to ſay, I rode over the courſe without a companion; 
and as the match was made PLAY or PAY, received the 
payment for my conſcladon. There ar: numerous and 
very powerful reaſons, why I forzcar to make a fingle re- 
mark upon this buſineſs; Having it entirely, with its in- 
finity of annual fimilitudes, to the different impreſſions it 
may make upon the PRINCIPLES of the different readers 
to whom it will become a ſubjeCt.. 

This was only a ſingle attack, conſequently parried with 
much greater eaſe, than when aſſailed by an almoſt incre- 
dible combination of villainy, in running a match for the 
fame ſum four years ſince, upon one of the moſt populous 
and faſhionable courſes in the kingdom. But having ten, 
as before, the ſame invariable opinion of the duplicity prac- 
tiſed in TRAINING and RIDING, had never permitted 
the mare out of my poſſeſſion, or from under my own in- 
ſpection, from the hour ſhe was matched to run; or in- 
tended her to be rode by any other perſon, than a lad of 
my own, that (literally ſpeaking) I initiated in ſtable ma- 
nagement and trained with the mare for the purpoſe. | 

Thus entrenched by prudence, and fortified by experi- 
ence, it was impoflible for thoſe concerned againſt me, 
either by their numerous emiifarics, or induſtrious adherents, 
to obtain the requiſite intelligence of trials, feats, or in 
fact any neceſſary information, by which their intentional 
villainy could be promoted with a probability of ſucceſs. 
But as adventurers of this complexion are never diſcon- 
certed by triſſing obſtacles, jt will create.no ſmall degree of 
ſurpriſe, to thoſe not at all appriſed of the various ſhifts, 
inventions, and ſchemes of villainy in conſtant practice 


ppon the TURF, to be informed of the innumerable and 
5 N 2 remote 
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remote contrivances, eternally adopted for the promotion 
of robter and depredation upon others, as well as the exe- 
cution of their intents upon me, which, however, very 
fortunately did nor ſucceed, | | 

Or. the day of running, having removed my mare from 
my un able to a recluſe and convenient houſe within 
tro miles F the courſe; locked her up by five in the 
morning, a.4 confined my lad to his pillow, (to prevent 
either contef/attion of evmmmication,) I was almoſt immediately 
enmvired for by a fee of fume eminence, whoſe ability is 
Fele in tolerate sſtimation. Being juſt then in the act of 
tine breakfait, and the parlour door having been left a 

Hil op, T could juſt difinguifh the parties; and 
d 6 ated the enguiring rider ſay to his companion, 
r EU ict mc nice her, Ii! do him by Gd.” © Nay, then 
an eve upon you,” was a quotation that ſtruck me 
with che ful! force of the author. Luckily ſhielded with 
this confidence, I philoſophically made my appearance 
when this #zneft, worthy, immaculate type of TURF INT E- 
GRITY, made an apology for the liberty of troubling me, 


but he underſtood I had a mare to run that day; that 


the oppoſite party had not uſed him well in ſome previous 
concerns; he wiſhed to be revenged, and with my permiſſion 
he would ride the mare GRATIS, in which he would exert 
his greateſt ability, and did not doubt but he ſhould be able 


to beat them out of the world.” 


I was thankful to a degree of HRUuMILIATION for the li- 
berality of his offer, perfectly conſcious of his kindneſs, 
and voluntary attention to my intereſt ; but I was obſtinately 
determined to ſtand or fall by the effect of my own manage- 
ment, under the additional diſadvantage of a young and 
inexperienced rider. . 

Previous to the day of running, I had repeatedly and 
carefully inſtrufted my own lad in every minutiæ it became 
neceſſary to have in conftant remembrance ; naturally con- 
cluding to what an infinity of attacks and deep laid ſchemes 
he would be eternally open previous to the hour of ſtarting. 
{ had particularly cautioned him, not to deliver a weight out 
of his pocket from the time of weighing to his return to 
the ſcale after the race, upon any account whatever; not 
to full up till he was conſiderably paſt the winning poſl ; nor 
to make even an effort to diſment till I led his horſe up 10 
the ſcale. All theſe very fortunately proved propitious pre- 
| | f cautions; 
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gautions; for not one of the whole but was individually 
attacked, with a well ſupported hope and unremitting ex- 
pectation, of rendering us dupes to an eltablithed courſe of 
villainy, that it is to be regrettcd fo frequently ſucceeds. 

When juſt going to ſtart, a real friend, or rather an 
Aeneſt man, who had that moment heard the ſecret tranſpire 
in a whiſper, came and told him they had weighed him, ten 
ſione four pounds, placing four pounds in his pockets more 
than he was entitled to carry; adviſing him to ride up to 
the ſcale and inſiſt upon being re-weighed; but adhering 
cloſely to my inſtructions, he refuſed to diſmount, or re- 
linquith a ſingle weight, and abſolutely won his match with 
four paunds more than he ſhould have carried. Fifty yards 
before he reached the winning poſt, one of the party cla- 
morouſly commanded him 10 pull up, ſaying, the other 
% wou'd never overtake him;” the moment I had his horſe by 
the bridle leading him to the feale, another vociferouſſy 
enjoined him“ to get off and not diſireſs the mare; either of 
which, not previouſly guarded againſt, but inadvertently 
complied with, muſt nave inevitably loſt the very contider= 
able ſum I had depending upon the event. N 

But to confirm beyond every ſhadow of doubt this horrid 
ſcene of deliberate villainy and deception; while the mare 
was rubbing down at a ſmall diſtance from the courſe, after 
winning the race and receiving the ſtakes, a perſon came 
and made enquiry, whether © a jockey had not been with me 
that morning early, making an offer to ride my mare, GRA- 
TIS?” Upon my anſwering in the affirmative, he aſſured me 
I hada very narrow eſcape ; for * he had fat the preceding 
evening in an adjoining room, divided only by a deal parti- 
tion, and heard the entire plan formed by the party con- 
cerned ; that if I conſented to let him ride, my mare was 
4 hoſe, and he was TO BE REWARDED.” 

However trifling or ſuperfluous a recital of theſe circum- 
ſtances may appear to the well inſormed and long expe- 
rienced ſportſman ; they are no leſs neceſſary with the ju- 
venile adventurer, to eſtabliſh the exiſtznce of facts, and 
expoſe the various means of almoſt inexplicable duplicity, 
urvention, and impoſition, by which the OPULENT, LIBERAL, 
and INCONSIDERATE are ſo frequently reduced to a ſtate 
of repentant deſtruction. Their introduction will conſe- 
quently ſerve to render incontrovertible the proof of ſuch 


practices and to demonftrate the folly and danger of en- 
countomg 
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counting ſo great a complication of deliberate villainy 
and ſyſtematic depredation, whe there muſt ever remain 
ſo confuſed a proſpect of exiric:i.un, with either $UCCEss 
or EMOLUMENT. Under the influencs of ſuch refleQions 
as muſt naturally ariſe from a knowledge of, and retroſpec- 
tive alluſion to, ſuch incredible acts of viſtainy in conſtant 
practice; every reader will be enabled to decide, whether it 
can poſſibly tend to the promotion of his PLEASURE, Ix- 
TEREST, OF SAFETY, tc uſpend any part of his property 
by ſuch doubtful &-pende: c1es. Conſcious of no motive 
for the expoture of ſuch ab!itruſe deception and complicated 
deſtructive villainy, but an anxious contribution to the Gx- 
NERAL GOOD; I am moſt earneſtly induced to hope the 
PURITY of INTENTION may lay ſome claim to the ſtamp 
of public approbation, however deficient my ſlender abilities 
may have proved in the EXECUTION, fe el 
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